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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


IMPORTANT AND far-reaching amendments to the 
Social Security Act which were approved August 
10, 1939, become effective on January 1, 1940, a 
few days before the distribution of this issue of the 
Bulletin. The changes of most immediate general 
interest—those relating to the Federal program of 
old-age and survivors insurance—are summarized 
elsewhere in this issue. Other amendments effec- 
tive with the beginning of the new year include 
those increasing from one-third to one-half the 
proportion of State expenditures under approved 
plans for aid to dependent children which may be 
met from Federal funds; increasing from $30 to 
$40 the maximum monthly payment to recipients 
of old-age assistance and aid to the blind which 
may be counted as a basis for grants of Federal 
funds; authorizing the payment by the Federal 
Government of one-half the administrative expenses 
incurred by the States under approved plans 
for aid to the blind; and requiring that State 
programs for public assistance and unemployment 
compensation include, as a condition of approval 
for Federal grants, provision for establishment and 
maintenance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis. 


OpeRATIONS under the employment security 
program during October reflected continuing 
expansion of industrial activity and improvement 
in employment conditions. More than 308,000 
job placements in private industry were made 
through public employment offices during the 
month. The total of such placements again 
surpassed the highest total for any previous month 
in the history of the Employment Service. While 
the total for the month was only 7 percent above 
that for September, it exceeded the total for 
October 1938 by nearly 50 percent. 

The active file of persons registered with the 
public employment offices declined during the 
month to less than 5.5 million as of October 31. 
This total was 4 percent below that at the end of 


September and 30 percent below that at the end 
of October 1938. This decline occurred despite a 
slight increase in the number of new applications 
for employment received during the month. 
Reductions in the size of the active file were 
concentrated largely in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and East North Central States. 

During October the number and amount of 
unemployment benefit payments declined to the 
lowest totals for any month in 1939. Payments 
during the month amounted to approximately 
$26.7 million, a decrease of nearly 21 percent from 
the total for the preceding month. All but 8 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii reported decreases in 
the amount of benefit payments for the month. 
Hawaii, in which benefit payments exceeded the 
previous month’s total by more than 40 percent, 
was the only jurisdiction to report an increase of 
as much as 10 percent in the amount of benefit 
payments. In addition to benefits paid under 
State unemployment compensation laws, pay- 
ments totaling $977,000 were made under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, a decrease of 
30 percent from the September figure. Claims 
from unemployed railroad workers also declined 
in October. 

There was an increase of more than 20 percent, 
however, in the number of initial claims for unem- 
ployment benefits received in local offices of State 
employment security agencies. Increases of 20 
percent or more in the number of such claims were 
reported for 22 States, Alaska, and Hawaii. To 
a large extent, the increases were attributed to the 
filing of new claims by workers who had been 
ineligible for benefits in previous calendar quarters 
and to curtailment of operations in seasonal 
industries and industries affected by labor disputes, 


THe amount of public assistance and earnings of 
persons employed under Federal work programs 
in the continental United States in October 
increased by a little more than 4 percent over the 
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total for the preceding month, but was about 16 
percent below that for October 1938. The 
increase recorded for October was the first” since 
March of this year. The rise was accounted for 
principally by an increase in earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the Work 
Projects Administration, which amounted to 
nearly $98.3 million for the month or 36.6 percent 
of the total. Relatively large increases were 
reported also for payments for student aid by 
the National Youth Administration, and earnings 
of persons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. A slight increase was reported in the 
amount of obligations incurred from State and 
local funds for general relief extended to cases for 
the month, and a slight decrease occurred in the 
amount of payments to recipients of the three 
special types of public assistance. 

The numbers of recipients under nearly all 
types of public-aid programs also increased during 
October. The number of cases receiving general 
relief from State and local funds for October, 
however, decreased slightly from the total for 
the preceding month. The estimated undupli- 
cated total of households receiving one or more 
of the several types of public assistance and earn- 
ings under Federal work programs increased by 
nearly 5 percent over the total for September. 
The total number of households for October was 
slightly more than 6 million, comprising nearly 
17.2 million individuals. 


Tue Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
continued during October its activities in prep- 
aration for the inauguration of benefit payments 
in January 1940, which have been described in 
previous issues of the Bulletin. Progress was also 
recorded during the month in the consideration 
of an appeals organization and procedure, investi- 
gation of the causes of “multiple” account num- 
bers, extension to additional States of the plan 
for forwarding to the Board copies of statements 
or forms providing information on the death of 
holders of social security account numbers, and 
in planning procedures for settling claims and 
paying monthly benefits. 

Experience in processing wage reports already 
received for the first half of 1939 indicates that 
the identification of wage items for that year will 
entail far less difficulty than was the case for the 
first 2 years of employer reporting. Of the $13.3 


billion represented by the 1939 wage items which 
had been processed by the end of October, the 
wages represented by those items for which em- 
ployers had failed to specify social security ac- 
count numbers constituted less than 1 percent, 


Tue Soctau Security Boarp has been requested 
by Paul V. McNutt, Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, to bring to completion by Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, or as soon as possible thereafter, 
its studies of proposals relating to a system 
of unemployment compensation for seamen. 
“Doubtless Congress will desire to consider 
legislation of this character,”’ Mr. McNutt de- 
clared. “The necessity for speedily enacting 
such a program,” he continued, ‘was empha- 
sized by the recent neutrality legislation. 
Our seamen were extended the protection of 
old-age and survivors insurance at the last session 
of Congress, and the desirability of unemployment 
compensation protection was recognized.” 

“There are many technical problems peculiar 
to maritime employment, however,’ Mr. Me- 
Nutt declared, “and these are at present receiv- 
ing intensive study. The Social Security Board 
is working in cooperation with other Gov- 
ernment agencies and is consulting with various 
representatives of groups which will be affected.” 
The Social Security Board, in its report to the 
President and the Congress on proposed changes 
in the Social Security Act, had recommended an 
unemployment compensation system for seamen, 
and it has continued its study since that time 
of the problems involved in extending the pro- 
tection of unemployment compensation to mari- 
time workers. 


PRESIDENT RoosEvELT has approved the recom- 
mendation of the Planning Committee of the 
White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy, adopted on October 5, that the Conference 
be called into session January 18-20, 1940. Ina 
letter to the Secretary of Labor, who is Chairman 
of the Conference, the President declared: “I am 
in hearty accord with the statement of the Plan- 
ning Committee to the effect that events in Europe 
must not be allowed to divert the attention of the 
American people from the task of strengthening 
our democracy from within, and that the needs of 
childhood require particular attention at the 
present time.” 
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FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE: 
A SUMMARY OF THE 1939 AMENDMENTS * 


THE AMENDMENTS to the Social Security Act, 
which became law on August 10, 1939 (Public, 
No. 379, 76th Cong.), revised provisions for the 
Federal old-age insurance system in four major 
respects: 

1. Advance in the date of first payment of 
monthly benefits to January 1, 1940, to make 
the benefits immediately effective. 

2. Increase in the average amounts of benefits 
payable in the early years. 

3. Extension of scope to provide protection 
for certain dependents of beneficiaries and sur- 
vivors of insured workers. 

4. Liberalization of eligibility requirements 
to provide protection for more persons now aged 
or approaching retirement age. 


The effect of these amendments is to shift the 
emphasis of the system from protection of the 
individual worker and principles of individual 
equity to protection of the family and a recog- 
nition of the broader goal of meeting social needs. 
In addition, certain changes in the financial 
framework of the system and in taxing provisions 
were made by this legislation, which amends 
both the Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

With the exception of an amendment discon- 
tinuing the lump-sum amounts previously pay- 
able to covered workers at the age of 65, which 
became effective immediately upon the signing of 
the act, and the inclusion of workers over age 65 
which was in part made effective January 1, 1939, 
the major changes to establish the present system 
of old-age and survivors insurance become effec- 
tive as of January 1, 1940. The types of benefits 
payable under the old-age and survivors insurance 
plan are: 

1. Primary insurance benefits, which are old- 
age insurance benefits for wage earners who 
have attained the age of 65 and who are “fully 
insured” under the program (as explained 
later). 

2. Wife’s insurance benefits for wives aged 
65 and over of wage earners entitled to primary 
insurance benefits. 


* Prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis 
Division, Actuarial Section. 
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3. Child’s insurance benefits, for children 
under the age of 16, or under 18 if attending 
school, of wage earners entitled to primary in- 
surance benefits and of deceased insured 
wage earners. 

4. Widow’s insurance benefits for widows 
aged 65 and over of wage earners who died 
fully insured. 

5. Widow’s current insurance benefits for 
widows of any age caring for the dependent 
children of wage earners who died either fully 
or “currently insured’”’ (as explained later). 

6. Parent’s insurance benefits for parents 
over age 65 of wage earners who died fully 
insured leaving no widow or unmarried surviv- 
ing child under the age of 18. 

7. Lump-sum death payments under certain 
circumstances. 


The following paragraphs summarize briefly 
the conditions under which the several types of 
benefits are payable and certain related provi- 
sions. This explanatory statement is offered 
merely for informational purposes. It does not 
have the effect of law, regulation, or ruling, and 
should be supplemented by reference to the legis- 
lative provisions noted in the text. In the in- 
terest of brevity, certain minor limitations and 
administrative provisions have been omitted. 


I. Covered Employment and Wages 

As in the original act, taxes and benefits depend 
on wages received in covered employment. Al- 
though the definitions of “employment” and 
“wages” in the benefit provisions are worded a 
little differently from those in the taxing provi- 
sions, the meanings are almost the same. When 
there is an actual difference between taxable 
wages and wages creditable toward benefits or 
when there is an apparent difference in the terms, 
a distinction is made in the following explanations 
of the definitions. 

a. Employment.—As in the original act, ‘“‘em- 
ployment” is ‘defined as all services performed by 
an employee for an employer (the terms employee 
and employer being used in the ordinary sense) 
except certain’ specified exclusions. In the or- 
dinary sense of the terms, employee includes an 
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officer of a corporation and employer includes 
individuals, trusts, estates, partnerships, and cor- 
porations. These ordinary meanings apply both 
in the taxing provisions and in the benefit pro- 
visions. Effective January 1, 1940, the following 
changes will be made in the exclusions of services 
excepted under the original act: The exclusions of 
seamen and of employees of Federal instrumen- 
talities have been narrowed; agricultural labor has 
been defined so as to enlarge the exclusions there- 
under; and many less important modifications 
and clarifications have been made. Exception 
of services performed for a foreign government, or 
for an instrumentality of a foreign government 
(when equivalent exemptions are granted by such 
foreign government to employees of the United 
States and its instrumentalities), is made retro- 
active to January 1, 1937. 

Under the original act, wages with respect to 
services performed after age 65 were not taxable 
and did not count toward benefits. The age 
limitation now contained in the definition of 
employment applies only to services after age 65 
performed prior to 1939. Services performed in 
1939 and thereafter are thus considered to be 
employment regardless of the employee’s age, and 
wages received for such employment are taxable 
and are counted toward benefits. The employer 
must pay his tax retroactively to January 1, 1939; 
but, unless he collects the tax from the employee, 
he is liable for the employee’s tax for services 
performed prior to August 10, 1939, only to the 
extent that the employer has in his control on or 
after November 8, 1939, amounts of remuneration 
belonging to the employee. See also XVI (c.) 

In some instances, an employee may perform 
services for a single employer some of which are 
included and some of which are excluded by the 
definition of employment, as, for example, work 
in a store and ona farm. In order to simplify ac- 
counting in such instances, it is provided that each 
customary pay period (or each period of 31 days 
whenever the customary interval of pay is longer) 
shall be considered separately and all the work 
done in each such period shall be treated as a unit. 
All the services performed in any one such period 
are then considered to be employment if at least 
half the time was spent in covered services; if more 
than one-half the time in that period was spent on 
services excluded by the definition of employment, 
none of the work done in that period is considered 
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to be employment. This unit rule is not appli- 
cable to an employee any portion of whose services 
for a single employer during the pay period is coy- 
ered under the Railroad Retirement Act; all sery- 
ices of such employee must be accounted for 
exactly. (209 (b), (c), (1); 606; 1426 (b), (c), (d), 
(f), (h) IRC; 905 (a))' 

b. Wages.—As in the original act, the term 
‘‘wages’”’ means all compensation for employment 
(including the cash value of all payments in kind) 
with certain exceptions. These exceptions have 
been somewhat amplified. 

The original act excluded from ‘‘wages’’ remu- 
neration in excess of $3,000 received from a single 
employer with respect to employment in any one 
calendar year. This exclusion is likewise to be 
found in both the benefit and the tax provisions 
of the amendments. However, for benefit pur- 
poses this exclusion has been further extended so 
that, beginning with the year 1940, all remunera- 
tion in excess of $3,000 which is earned by an 
employee in any one calendar year is excluded 
from wages whether the services are performed for 
one employer or for more than one employer. No 
corresponding change is made in the taxing pro- 
visions. Accordingly, both employer and em- 
ployee taxes are levied on the first $3,000 of 
remuneration paid with respect to any employee 
by each employer for employment in a calendar 
year. Since two or more employers may thus 
make deductions from an employee’s pay for his 
part of the tax based on wages of which part are 
not creditable toward benefits, a provision is made 
for refunds to employees in such cases. This is 
explained in connection with taxes in XVI (b). 

Effective January 1, 1940, certain other types 
of remuneration have been excluded from wages 
(both for tax and benefit purposes). The principal 
objectives of these exclusions are to incorporate 
the substance of previous rulings or to avoid the 
nuisances of accounting for certain types of re- 
muneration in small amounts not paid in cash. 
Among these exclusions, enumerated in the defi- 
nitions of wages, are employer contributions under 
certain kinds of plans established to provide benefits 
for employees in the event of retirement, accident, 
sickness, medical expenses, hospitalization ex- 
penses, or death. Employees’ social security 


1 The section references denote sections of the amending act except those 
marked IRC which are sections of ch. 9, subch, A, of the new Internal Reve- 
nue Code, in which the taxing provisions of the amendments will be inserted. 
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taxes paid by an employer without deduction from 
the employees’ pay and dismissal payments not 
legally required of an employer are likewise ex- 
cluded from wages. (209 (a); 602 (b); 1401 (d) 
IRC; 606; 1426 (a) IRC) 


II. Insured Status 


For the purposes of determining who may qualify 
for the various types of benefits, the terms “fully 
insured individual” and “currently insured indi- 
vidual” are used. In the definition of the first of 
these terms, the term “quarter of coverage”’ 
appears. 

a. A quarter of coverage is a calendar quarter in 
which an individual has been paid not less than 
$50 in wages. (Special provision is made when 
$3,000 of wages has been paid to an individual in 
less than four quarters in a year, because no wage 
record will be made for that individual in subse- 
quent quarters of that year. In any case in 
which an individual has been paid in a calendar 
year $3,000 or more in wages, each quarter of such 
year following his first quarter of coverage shall 
be deemed a quarter of coverage, excepting any 
quarter in such year in which such individual dies 
or becomes entitled to a primary insurance benefit 
and any quarter succeeding such quarter in which 
he died or became so entitled.) 

A “quarter of coverage” may be acquired at 
any time after 1936 whether before or after age 
21, or before or after attainment of age 65. In 
other words, any quarter in which the individual 
was paid $50 or more in wages is counted as a 
quarter of coverage whether or not it occurred 
during the period of “elapsed quarters,” explained 
in the next paragraph. (209 (g)) 

b. Fully Insured Individual.—For the primary 
and supplementary benefits, and for certain of the 
survivors benefits, the wage earner must be 
“fully insured.” To be fully insured an individual 
must satisfy either one of the following two 
requirements: (1) He must have had at least half 
as many quarters of coverage as the number of 
calendar quarters elapsing after 1936 or after the 
quarter in which he attained age 21, whichever 
quarter is later, and prior to the quarter in which 
he attained the age of 65 or died, whichever first 
occurred, and in no case less than six quarters of 
coverage; or (2) he must have had at least 40 
quarters of coverage. 

The requirements for fully insured status can 
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best be understood if the term “elapsed quarters” 
(referred to above as “calendar quarters elapsing’’) 
is explained. 

Elapsed quarters include all quarters in the 
normal working lifetime of an individual, except, 
of course, any quarters occurring before 1937 
when the program first went into effect. The 
quarter in which the individual attained age 21 
and all prior quarters, and the quarter in which he 
attained age 65 or died and all subsequent quarters, 
are not counted in the number of elapsed quarters. 
If the number of elapsed quarters is odd, such 
number is reduced by one before applying the 
rule for determining the required number of 
quarters of coverage for fully insured status. 

The general rule is that to be fully insured an 
individual must have had at least half as many 
quarters of coverage as the number of elapsed 
quarters. However, a minimum of six quarters 
of coverage is required if the number required by 
the general rule is less than six. Furthermore, if 
a person has 40 quarters of coverage he is fully 
insured, regardless of the requirement of the 
general rule. 

In other words, if the number of elapsed quarters 
is 13 or less, the required number of quarters of 
coverage is six. Thus, for any person who has 
already reached age 65 or who attains age 65 or 
dies in the first half of 1940, the minimum of six 
quarters of coverage will suffice. For a person 
who attains age 65 (but not necessarily for a 
person who dies) in the last half of 1940, seven 
quarters of coverage are required; in the first half 
of 1941, eight quarters of coverage; in the second 
half of 1941, nine quarters of coverage; and so on. 
For every two additional quarters elapsing, an 
additional quarter of coverage is required until 
1957, when the maximum requirement of 40 
quarters of coverage becomes effective. The same 
number of quarters of coverage are required for 
persons who die before age 65 in the respective 
periods, provided they attained age 21 before 1937; 
otherwise the required number depends upon the 
date at which age 21 was attained as well as upon 
the date of death. (209 (g)) 

c. Currently Insured Individual.—In order that 
protection for orphans and widows caring for 
orphans may become available even when a wage 
earner has not had a considerable period in covered 
employment before his death, benefits are payable 
not only to such survivors of fully insured individ- 
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uals but also to such survivors of “currently 
insured individuals.’”’ Certain lump-sum death 
payments may also be paid with respect to either 
type of individual. 

A currently insured individual is an individual 
who has been paid wages of not less than $50 for 
each of six or more quarters out of the 12 calendar 
quarters immediately preceding the quarter in 
which he died. It may be noted that the quarter 
of death is not counted either in the six quarters 
required or in the 12 quarters examined for 
determination of currently insured status. 

Ordinarily, the quarter in which wages are paid 
will be presumed to be the quarter for which such 
wages are paid. This presumption may be over- 
come if evidence is presented showing that certain 
wages paid in a given calendar quarter were 
paid for a different quarter. (209 (h)) 

d. Thus, an individual may be currently insured 
without being fully insured. All the monthly 
benefits are payable with respect to fully insured 
individuals; but if a wage earner was only cur- 
rently insured, only his surviving orphans and 
widow caring for them can receive monthly bene- 
fits. (202; 209 (¢), (h)) 

e. Example 1.—‘‘A”’ attained age 65 on May 4, 
1940. He worked regularly and received wages 
of $25 a week from January 2, 1937, to February 
15, 1938. He did not work or receive wages again 
after that date until April 1, 1940, when he went 
back to his old job at the same rate of pay and 
worked until November 15, 1940, after which 
date he retired. 

A has eight quarters of coverage—four in 1937, 
one in 1938, and three in 1940. The number of 
elapsed quarters is 13—four each in 1937, 1938, 
and 1939, and one in 1940. The required number 
of quarters of coverage is six; therefore A is a 
fully insured individual. 

Example 2.—‘B”’ attained age 21 on November 
22,1937. He worked in July, August, and Septem- 
ber 1937, and received wages of $20 a week. He 
did not work again until June 1, 1941, when he 
obtained a job in covered employment and 
received wages of $30 a week until his death on 
October 3, 1942. 

B has seven quarters of coverage—one in 
1937, three in 1941, and three in 1942. The 
number of elapsed quarters is 19—four each in 
1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, and three in 1942. The 
required number of quarters of coverage is nine; 
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therefore B is not a fully insured individual. 

However, B is a currently insured individual, 
since he received wages of at least $50 for six of 
the 12 quarters immediately preceding the quarter 
in which he died. 


IIT, Average Monthly Wage 


The amounts of all benefits are directly or in- 
directly dependent on the average wage of the 
individual with respect to whose wages the bene- 
fits are payable. This fact represents a further 
recognition of the fundamental purpose of social 
insurance, i. e., to replace the wages lost which 
formerly provided support for the beneficiaries, 
As a general rule, the average monthly wage is 
determined by dividing the total wages paid to 
the individual by the total number of months in 
which he could have earned wages. The wages 
in the quarter of entitlement or death are excluded, 
and the months in the quarter of entitlement or 
death are not included in the divisor. The exact 
numerator of this quotient is the total legally 
defined wages paid to an individual before the 
quarter in which he died or became entitled to 
receive primary insurance benefits, whichever 
first occurred. The exact denominator is three 
times ? the number of quarters elapsing after 1936 
and before the quarter in which he died or became 
entitled to receive primary insurance benefits, 
excluding any quarter prior to the quarter in 
which he attained age 22, except those in which he 
received $50 or more in wages, and any quarter 
after the quarter of attainment of age 65 which 
fell in 1937 or 1938 (during which years remunera- 
tion earned by persons over age 65 was not 
creditable). 

This method of determining the average monthly 
wage gives an average of the employee’s monthly 
wages in covered employment over that part of 
his working lifetime subsequent to the original 
date on which the old-age insurance provisions 
became operative, regardless of whether he was 
actually engeged in covered employment during 
the entire period. This has the result of reduc- 
ing the average wage of and consequent benefits 
to any person who is not a full-time participant 
in the system. Such a course is necessary in 
order to safeguard the system against dispropor- 
tionate payments to those who are in covered 
employment and are contributors for only part of 


1 In order to reduce the quotient from a quarterly to a monthly basis. 
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the time they might have been covered. (209 (f)) 

Example 1.—‘“‘A’”’ has worked on a job in 
covered employment and has received a regular 
salary of $100 a month payable on the last day 
of the month since the beginning of 1937. He 
attained age 65 on September 1, 1938. He 
continued to work at the same job and salary 
until he retired and became entitled to benefits 
on September 1, 1940. 

A’s total wages used in the numerator are 
$3,800—$1,200 in 1937, $800 in 1938 (service 
performed after age 65 prior to 1939 is not “em- 
ployment’’), $1,200 in 1939, and $600 in 1940. 
(Wages in the quarter of entitlement are not 
counted in the total.) The number of quarters 
considered for the denominator is 13—four in 
1937, three in 1938, four in 1939, and two in 
1940. The denominator is therefore 39, and A’s 
average monthly wage is $97.44. 

Example 2.—‘“‘B”’ is paid wages of $15 a month 
during 1937 and up to January 1938, at which 
time his wages are increased to $50 a month. 
He attained age 22 on October 7, 1937. He 
continues to receive wages of $50 a month until 
his death on June 15, 1940. 

The total wages used in the numerator are 
$1,530—$180 in 1937, $600 in 1938, $600 in 1939, 
and $150 in 1940. The number of quarters 
considered for the denominator is 10—one in 
1937, four in 1938, four in 1939, and one in 1940. 
The denominator is 30, and B’s average monthly 
wage is $51. 


IV. Primary Insurance Benefits 


a. After December 31, 1939, every individual 
who (1) has attained the age of 65, (2) is a fully 
insured individual, and (3) has filed application 
for monthly benefits, known as “‘primary insur- 
ance benefits,” is to be entitled to such insurance 
benefits. (202 (a)) 

b. The amount of the primarv insurance benefit 
is computed in two parts: (1) a basic amount 
equal to 40 percent of the first $50 of average 
monthly wage plus 10 percent of the next $200 of 
average monthly wage; (2) an increase of 1 per- 
cent of the basic amount for each year in which 
the individual was paid at least $200 of wages in 
covered employment. (209 (e)) 

c. If the primary insurance benefit thus com- 
puted is less than $10, it is raised to $10 in all 
cases. Although there are maximum provisions 
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Table 1.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Illustrative 
monthly old-age benefits payable under the 1939 


amendments ! 























Without With 1 Without With 1 
Years of coverage —_| denendents| dependent |dependents| dependent 
i 
Average monthly wage | Average mon! 

mes wage 

(Eero arenes ce $20. 60 $30. 90 $25. 75 $38. 63 
iicniseanicd kane 21.00 31. 530 26. 25 39. 38 
REESE SS 22.00 33. 00 27. 50 41. 25 
)__ SERA S sD = 24.00 36. 00 30. 00 45. 00 
eee 26. 00 39. 00 32. 50 48.75 
 _ 28.00 3 40.90 35. 00 52. 50 

Average monthly wage | Average monthly wage 

$1 of $250 

Ty cic cetnihein ini diciasdiniaceniadleaeeae $30. 90 $46. 35 $41. 20 $61. 80 
Civcciietinictiinencmmnidieiedmane 31. 50 47. 25 42. 00 63. 00 
| RE ee aera es 33. 00 49. 50 44.00 66. 00 
, Sa Se 36. 00 54.00 48. 00 72.00 
30-- 39. 00 58. 50 52.00 78. 00 
iicnidtciinennisaumiamabial 42.00 63. 00 56. 00 84.00 














g 


1 It is assumed that the wage earner was paid at least $200 in each year to 
eligible to receive the 1-percent increment. If this were not the case, the 
benefit would be somewhat lower. It is also assumed that the wage earner 
v= paid at least $50 in the requisite number of calendar quarters to acquire a 

— insured status. ‘Dependent’ may be an aged wife or dependent child 
entitled to supplementary efits under the act. 


? Maximum total benefits based on 1 wage record—80 percent of average 
monthly wage. 


these do not affect primary insurance benefits. 
(203 (a), (c); 209 (e)) 

d. Primary insurance benefits begin with the 
month in which all of the requirements outlined 
in (a) are satisfied. The benefits end in the month 
preceding the month in which the individual dies. 
In certain special cases there may be deductions 
from the benefits as explained later in XIII. 

e. For example: An individual who is paid $100 
a month from January 1, 1937, to retirement at 
age 67 on January 1, 1957, would receive a primary 
insurance benefit of $30; whereas, if he had been 
paid $100 a month during only half of this period, 
his average monthly wage would be $50 and his 
primary insurance benefit $22. (209 (e)) 


V. Wife’s Insurance Benefits 


a. A wife of an individual entitled to primary 
insurance benefits is entitled to monthly benefits 
based on her husband’s wage record if all the fol- 
lowing four requirements are satisfied: (1) She 
has attained the age of 65; (2) she has filed an 
application for wife’s insurance benefits; (3) she 
was living with her husband at the time such 
application was filed; and (4) she is not entitled to 
@ primary insurance benefit in her own right equal 
to or greater than one-half the primary insurance 
benefit of her husband. (202 (b)) 








b. The term “wife” means the wife of an indi- 
vidual who either (1) is the mother of such in- 
dividual’s son or daughter, or (2) was married to 
the individual prior to January 1, 1939, or prior to 
the date upon which he attained the age of 60 if 
such date is subsequent to January 1, 1939. See 
also XIV. (209 (i)) 

c. A wife is deemed to be “living with” her 
husband if they are both members of the same 
household, or if she is receiving regular contri- 
butions from him toward her support, or if he has 
been ordered by a court to contribute to her 
support. (209 (n)) 

d. The wife’s insurance benefit is equal to one- 
half of the primary insurance benefit of her 
husband unless she is entitled to a primary insur- 
ance benefit in her own right. If she is entitled to 
& primary insurance benefit in her own right which 
is smaller than half of her husband’s primary 
insurance benefit, her benefit will be the difference 
between the two plus her primary benefit. As 
explained above, if she is entitled to a primary in- 
surance benefit of her own equal to or greater than 
half of her husband’s primary insurance benefit, 
she will receive her own primary insurance benefit 
instead of a wife’s insurance benefit. (202 (b)) 

e. Since every primary insurance benefit must 
be at least $10, a wife’s benefit will be computed 
at not less than $5; in other words, the combined 
benefits of husband and aged wife cannot be less 
than $15. (209 (e)) 

f. The combined primary insurance and wife’s 
insurance benefits payable with respect to the 
husband’s wages are subject to a maximum of $85, 
or 80 percent of his average monthly wage, which- 
ever is smaller. If there are any child’s insurance 
benefits payable, the combined benefits are sub- 
ject to an additional maximum, as explained later 
in VI (f). However, the maximum provisions 
are not imposed upon combined benefits of $20 
or less, and when combined benefits would other- 
wise exceed $20 the maximums do not serve to 
reduce them below $20. The maximum pro- 
visions as applied to the benefits payable with 
respect to the husband’s wages do not affect any 
primary benefit to which the wife may be entitled 
from her own wages. (203 (a)) 

g. The wife’s benefits begin with the month in 
which all four requirements mentioned in para- 
graph (a) are satisfied except for limited retroactive 
payments explained later in XV. The benefits 


end with the month preceding the first month in 
which either she or her husband dies or they are 
divorced. (If the husband dies, a wife who was 
entitled to a wife’s supplement becomes entitled 
to a widow’s insurance benefit, provided certain 
additional requirements are met at that time.) 
She also loses her right to a wife’s insurance 
benefit if she later becomes entitled to receive a 
primary insurance benefit equal to or exceeding 
one-half of the primary insurance benefit of her 
husband. See also XIII. (202 (b)) 

h. For example: If the wife of the individual in 
IV (e) is entitled to a wife’s insurance benefit, the 
amount thereof would be $15 or $11, depending 
on whether the husband had worked in covered 
employment for all or half the 20 years. These 
would be reduced by the amount of any primary 
insurance benefit to which she is entitled in her 
own right. 


VI. Child’s Insurance Benefits 


(Payable in conjunction with primary insurance 
benefits. ) 

a. Every child of an individual entitled to 
primary insurance benefits becomes entitled to 
monthly benefits if all of the following three 
requirements are met: (1) The child is unmarried 
and under the age of 18; (2) the child is dependent 
upon such individual at the time of filing applica- 
tion; and (3) the child has filed application for 
child’s insurance benefits. (202 (c)) 

b. The definition of “child” includes a step- 
child of an individual by a marriage contracted 
prior to the date upon which the individual 
attained the age of 60 and a child legally adopted 
by an individual prior to the date upon whick the 
individual attained age 60. See also XIV. (209 
(k)) 

c. A child is deemed dependent upon a father 
or adopting father if, at the time the child’s appli- 
cation for benefits was filed, either of the following 
requirements is met: (1) Such individual was 
living with or contributing to the support of such 
child; or (2) the child is either the legitimate or 
adopted child of such individual and has not been 
adopted by some other individual. A child shall 
be deemed dependent upon the mother, adopting 
mother, stepmother, or stepfather, unless such 
child is receiving contributions toward his support 
from his father or adopting father or he is living: 
with his father or adopting father. (202 (c)) 
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d. The child’s insurance benefit is equal to 
one-half of the primary insurance benefit of the 
person with respect to whose wages the child is 
entitled to receive such benefit. When a child is 
entitled to benefits with respect to more than one 
parent under VI or IX, the child’s insurance 
benefit shall be equal to one-half of whichever 
primary insurance benefit is greater. (202 (c)) 

e. Since every primary benefit must be at least 
$10, a child’s benefit as computed will not be less 
than $5. For example, a primary beneficiary, his 
wife over age 65, and one child will receive com- 
bined benefits of at least $20 (provided both wife 
and child are also eligible for benefits). (209 (e)) 

f. The maximums placed upon benefits men- 
tioned in V (f) apply also to the total of all monthly 
benefits payable with respect to an individual’s 
wages. Besides these maximums, the total of all 
monthly benefits payable with respect to one 
individual’s wages is also limited to twice the pri- 
mary insurance benefit of such individual. The 
maximum of twice the primary insurance benefits 
has the effect of limiting to two the number of 
dependents (of a primary insurance beneficiary) 
who can draw full benefits. In other words, unless 
limited by the other maximums a primary insur- 
ance beneficiary with a wife over age 65 and one 
child can draw full benefits, or, if there is no wife 
over age 65, a primary insurance beneficiary and 
two children can draw full benefits. If there is a 
larger number of eligible dependents or if the other 
maximums serve to reduce the total benefits which 
would otherwise be payable, a pro rata reduction 
is made in all benefits payable with respect to one 
individual’s wages except the primary insurance 
benefit. (203 (a), (c)) 

g. The child’s insurance benefits begin with the 
month in which all the requirements in paragraph 
(a) are satisfied, except for limited retroactive 
payments explained later in XV. The benefits 
end with the month immediately preceding the 
first month in which the child dies, marries, is 
adopted, or attains the age of 18. (202 (c)) 

h. Deductions will be made from a child’s 
insurance benefits if a child over age 16 (and 
under 18) fails to attend school regularly, if such 
attendance is feasible. If such a child failed to 
attend school regularly, this fact must be reported 
to the Board, or a penalty will be imposed. See 
XIII. (203 (d)) 

i. For example: There would be payable to the 
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individual cited in IV (e) and to his wife and one 
child if entitled to receive benefits a total of $60 
or $40 ($40 because of the maximum of 80 per- 
cent of average monthly wage), depending upon 
whether he was covered for all or half the 20 
years. The same amounts would be payable if 
there were more than one child with respect to 
whom benefits were payable or if there were two 
or more such children and no wife entitled to 
receive benefits based on her husband’s wage 
record. 


VII. Widow’s Insurance Benefits 


a. Widows of individuals who die after Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, are entitled to monthly benefits if all 
of the following requirements are met: (1) The 
widow has attained the age of 65; (2) the husband 
was a fully insured individual at the time of his 
death; (3) the widow has not remarried; (4) she 
was living with her husband at the time of his 
death; (5) she has filed an application for widow’s 
insurance benefits; (6) she is not entitled to a 
primary insurance benefit, based on her own 
wages, equal to or greater than three-fourths of the 
primary insurance benefit based on her husband’s 
wage record. (202 (d)) 

b. A widow may be eligible for widow’s insur- 
ance benefits at the time she attains age 65 even 
though she was under age 65 at the time of her 
husband’s death. (202 (d)) 

c. The term “widow” means the surviving 
“‘wife” (as defined in V (b)) of a deceased indi- 
vidual who either (1) is the mother of such indi- 
vidual’s son or daughter, or (2) was married to 
him at least 12 full calendar months prior to the 
month in which his death occurred. See also 
XIV. (209 (j)) 

d. A widow is deemed to have been living with 
her husband at the time of his death if they were 
both members of the same household on the date 
of his death, or if she was receiving regular 
contributions from him toward her support or he 
had been ordered by any court to contribute to 
her support. (209 (n)) 

e. The widow’s insurance benefit is equal in 
amount to three-fourths of the primary insurance 
benefit computed on her deceased husband’s 
wage record, provided she is not entitled to a 
primary insurance benefit on the basis of a wage 
record of her own. If she is entitled to a primary 
insurance benefit which is less than three-fourths 











Table 2.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Illustrative 
monthly survivors benefits under the 1939 amend- 
ments ! 























1 child 1 child 

or |Widow | Widow or |Widow | Widow 
Years of coverage parent | aged65| and | parent |aged65| and 

aged 65 | or over | 1 child | aged 65 | or over | 1 child 

or over or over 

Average monthly wage | Average monthly wage 
of deceased, $50 of deceased, $100 
(EASES ae ee $10.30 | $15.45 | $25.75 | $12.88 | $19.31 $32. 19 
an ec ches talivies 10. 50 15. 75 26. 25 13. 13 19. 69 32. 82 
Ee ae eee 1.00; 16.50 | 27.50 13.75 | 20.63 34. 38 
ee dibide til dasiasdeentetensndaicnies 12. 00 18.00 | 30.00 15.00 | 22.50 37. 50 
ads iaveicaieinipiapininmate 13. 00 19.50 | 32.50 16.25 | 24.38 40. 63 
SE EES 14.00} 2100] 35.00} 17.50} 26.25 43.75 
Average monthly wage | Average monthly wage 
of deceased, $150 of deceased, $250 
| 

See aiensviistel $15.45 | $23.18 | $38.63 | $20.60 | $30.90 | $51.50 
ae an ey 23. 63 39.38 | 21.00] 31.50 52. 50 
ae eee 16.50 | 24.75 41. 25 22.00 | 33.00 55. 00 
Ree So 18. 00 27.00 | 45.00 24.00 | 36.00 60. 00 
a a 19.50 | 29.25 | 48.75 | 26.00] 39.00 65. 00 
| OE eee 21.00 | 31.50 52.50 | 28.00} 42.00 70. 00 











! It is assumed that the wage earner was paid at least $200 in each year to be 
eligible to receive the 1-percent increment. If this were not the case, the 
benefit would be somewhat lower. It is also assumed that the wage earner 
was paid at least $50 in the requisite number of calendar quarters to acquire 
a fully or currently insured status. If the wage earner was currently (but 
not fully) insured, his widow (whatever her age) would receive benefits only 
if she had in her care a child of the deceased; and a dependent parent would 
not be eligible for benefits. 


of the primary insurance benefit based on the 
wage record of her deceased husband, her benefit 
will be the difference between the two plus her 
primary benefit. As explained above, if she is 
entitled to receive a primary insurance benefit 
equal to or greater than three-fourths of the 
primary insurance benefit based on the wage 
record of her deceased husband, she will receive 
her own primary insurance benefit instead of the 
widow’s insurance benefit. (202 (d)) 


f. Since every primary insurance benefit is at 
least $10, every widow’s insurance benefit, as 
computed, will be at least $7.50. Furthermore, 
if the widow is the only survivor entitled to 
benefits, her benefit will be raised to the minimum 
of $10 payable with respect to one individual’s 
wages. (203 (b); 209 (e)) 

g. If she is the only survivor, the maximum 
provisions do not affect a widow’s insurance 
benefits, since the latter could not reach any of 
the maximums set. In the rare event that an 
aged widow is entitled to benefits and there are 
also orphans entitled to benefits, the maximum 
provisions explained in VI (f) apply here also. 
(203 (a)) 

h. The widow’s insurance benefits begin with 
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the month in which all the requirements outlined 
in paragraph (a) are satisfied, except for limited 
retroactive payments explained in XV. The 
payments end with the month immediately 
preceding the first month in which she remarries 
or dies. Also, her widow’s insurance benefits 
cease if she becomes entitled to receive a primary 
insurance benefit equal to or greater than three- 
fourths of the primary insurance benefit of her 
deceased husband. See also XIII. (202 (d)) 

i. For example: The widow of an individual who 


earned $100 a month in covered employment from 
January 1, 1937, to the date of his death on 
January 1, 1957, would become entitled to a 
benefit of $22.50 a month upon attaining age 65 
and meeting the other qualifications. 


VIII. Widow’s Current Insurance Benefits 


a. A widow, regardless of age, of an individual 
who dies after December 31, 1939, is entitled to 
monthly benefits based upon the deceased hus- 
band’s wage record if all the following require- 
ments are met: (1) The widow, at the time of 
filing her application, has in her care one or more 
children of such deceased ind.vidual entitled to 
receive child’s benefits; (2) the husband was 
either a fully or currently insured individual at 
the time of his death; (3) the widow has not 
remarried; (4) she was living with her husband, 
as explained in VII (d), at the time of his death; 
(5) she has filed an application for these benefits; 
(6) she is not entitled to a widow’s insurance 
benefit; and (7) she is not entitled to a primary 
insurance benefit equal to or greater than three- 
fourths of the primary insurance benefit of her 
husband. The term ‘“‘widow” is defined in VII 
(c). (202 (e)) 

b. The widow’s current insurance benefit is 
equal in amount to three-fourths of the primary 
insurance benefit computed on her deceased hus- 
band’s wage record provided that she is not en- 
titled to a primary insurance benefit on the basis 
of a wage record of ber own. If she is entitled to 
a& primary insurance benefit which is less than 
three-fourths of the primary insurance benefit 
based on her husband’s wage record, her benefit 
will be the difference between the two plus her 
primary benefit. As explained above, if she is 
entitled to a primary insurance benefit in her own 
right which is equal to or larger than three-fourths 
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of her husband’s primary insurance benefit, she 
will receive her own primary benefit instead of 
the widow’s current insurance benefit. (202 (e)) 

c. For the purpose of computing the widow’s 
current insurance benefit, the primary insurance 
benefit upon which it is based is subject to a mini- 
mum of $10. Therefore the widow’s current 
benefit as computed cannot be less than $7.50. 
Since a widow’s current benefit is payable only if 
there is at least one child eligible to draw child’s 
benefits, the combined benefits cannot be less than 
$12.50. (203 (b); 209 (e)) 

d. The maximum previously mentioned in V1 
(f) of twice the primary insurance benefit, while 
equally applicable to the widow’s current insur- 
ance benefits, does not affect these benefits if she 
has only one or two children of the deceased 
individual in her care. However, if there are 
three or more orphans in the care of the widow, 
the combined benefits will be reduced because 
they must not exceed twice the primary benefits 
of the deceased individual. In such cases, or if 
the other maximums explained in V (f) serve to 
reduce the total benefits which would otherwise 
be payable, a pro rata reduction is made in all 
benefits. (203 (a), (c)) 

e. The widow’s current insurance benefits be- 
gin with the month in which all the requirements 
outlined in paragraph (a) are satisfied except for 
limited retroactive payments explained in XV. 
The benefits end with the month immediately 
preceding the first month in which she remarries, 
dies, or there ceases to be a child of the deceased 
individual entitled to receive child’s insurance 
benefits. Her widow’s current insurance benefits 
likewise cease if she should become entitled to 
receive a primary insurance benefit equal to or 
greater than three-fourths of the primary insur- 
ance benefit based on the wage record of her 
deceased husband, or if she becomes entitled to 
receive & widow’s insurance benefit. (202 (e)) 

f. Deductions from the widow’s current insur- 
ance benefit will be made for any month in which 
a widow entitled to such benefit did not have in 
her care a child of her deceased husband entitled 
to an orphan’s benefit. In the event that she 
does not have such a child in her care she must 
report this fact to the Board, or a penalty will be 
imposed. See XIII. 

g. For an example of the operation of these 
provisions, see IX (i). 
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IX. Orphan’s Benefits 


(Child’s Insurance Benefits payable in the event 
of the death of the worker.) 

a. Every child of an individual who dies after 
December 31, 1939, is entitled to monthly bene- 
fits based on such deceased individual’s wage 
record if all the following requirements are met: 
(1) The child is unmarried and under the age of 
18; (2) the individual with respect to whose wages 
the child’s benefit is payable was either a fully 
or a currently insured individual at the time of 
his death; (3) the child was dependent upon such 
individual at the time of such individual’s death 
or at the time of original application for child’s 
insurance benefits if such individual had been a 
primary beneficiary; and (4) the child has filed 
an application for these benefits. (202 (c)) 

b. The definition of “child” includes a stepchild 
of an individual by a marriage contracted prior to 
the date upon which he attained the age of 60 and 
at least 12 full calendar months prior to the month 
of his death. It also includes a child legally 
adopted by an individual prior to the date on 
which he attained the age of 60 and at least 12 
full calendar months prior to the month in which 
his death occurred. See also XIV. (209 (k)) 

c. A child is deemed to have been dependent 
upon a father or adopting father at the time of the 
death of such individual if either of the following 
requirements is met: (1) Such individual was living 
with or contributing to the support of such child, 
or (2) the child was either the legitimate or adopted 
child of such individual and had not been adopted 
by some other individual and was not living with 
or being supported by a stepfather. A child is 
deemed to have been dependent upon a mother, 
adopting mother, or stepparent at the time of the 
death of such individual, unless such child was 
receiving contributions toward his support from 
his father or adopting father or he was living with 
his father or adopting father. (202 (c)) 

d. The orphan’s benefit is equal in amount to 
one-half of the primary insurance benefit computed 
on the wage record of the individual with respect 
to whose wages the child is entitled to receive such 
benefit. If there is more than one such individual 
the child’s insurance benefit is equal to one-half of 
whichever primary insurance benefit is the greatest. 
(202 (c)) 

e. Since every primary insurance benefit must 
be at least $10, the benefit computed for each 
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child would be at least $5. However, if a single 
orphan is the only survivor eligible for benefits, his 
benefit will be at least $10 because of the $10 
minimum applying to the total of the benefits 
payable with respect to one individual’s wages. 
(203 (b), 209 (e)) 

f. The total of benefits payable for a month with 
respect to an individual’s wages is subject to the 
same maximum provisions as explained in VI (f). 
The maximum of twice the primary insurance 
benefit has the effect of reducing the orphans’ 
benefits otherwise payable if there are more than 
two orphans and a widow, all eligible for benefits 
with respect to the same deceased individual’s 
wage record. Likewise, this maximum will serve 
to reduce the orphans’ benefits (in the event that 
there is no widow eligible for benefits) when there 
are more than four orphans eligible for benefits 
with respect to one individual’s wages. Whenever 
any of the maximums serves to reduce the total 
benefits which would otherwise be payable, a pro 
rata reduction is made in all benefits. (203 (a), (c)) 

g. The child’s insurance benefits begin with the 
month in which all the requirements outlined in 
paragraph (a) are satisfied except for limited 
retroactive payments explained in XV. The 
benefits end with the month immediately pre- 
ceding the first month in which the child dies, 
marries, is adopted, or attains age 18. (202 (c)) 

h. Deductions from benefits will be made if a 
child over age 16 (and under age 18) fails to attend 
school regularly if such attendance is feasible. If 
such a child fails to attend school regularly, this 
fact must be reported to the Board or a penalty 
will be imposed. See XIII. (203 (d)) 

i. For example: An individual dies on January 1, 
1947, after having earned $100 a month continu- 
ously from January 1, 1937, to date of death. If 
he leaves a widow and two children entitled to 
benefits, there would be a monthly benefit of 
$20.63 payable to the widow and $13.75 with 
respect to each of the orphans, or a total of $48.13. 


X. Parent’s Insurance Benefits 


a. Each parent of an individual who dies after 
December 31, 1939, leaving no widow or unmarried 
surviving child under the age of 18, is entitled to 
receive monthly benefits if all the following re- 
quirements are met: (1) The individual was fully 
insured at the time of his death; (2) the parent has 
attained the age of 65; (3) the parent was wholly 
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dependent upon and supported by such individual 
at the time of such individual’s death and filed 
proof of such dependency and support within 2 
years of such death; (4) the parent has not married 
since such individual’s death; (5) the parent is not 
entitled to any other insurance benefits under the 
benefit provisions of the amended act, the total of 
which is greater than one-half of the primary in- 
surance benefit of such deceased individual; and 
(6) the parent must have filed an application for 
parent’s insurance benefits. (202 (f)) 

b. A parent may be eligible for parent’s insur- 
ance benefits at the time he or she reaches age 65 
even though he or she was under age 65 at the 
time of the death of the deceased individual. 
(202 (f)) 

c. The term “parent” includes the stepparent 
of an individual by a marriage contracted before 
such individual attained the age of 16; it also 
includes an adopting parent by whom an individ- 
ual was adopted before he attained the age of 16. 

d. The amount of the parent’s insurance benefit 
is equal to one-half of the primary insurance 
benefit computed on the basis of the wage record 
of the deceased individual, provided the parent is 
not entitled to receive any other insurance bene- 
fits. If the parent is entitled to receive other 
insurance benefits of which the total is less than 
one-half of the primary insurance benefit of the 
deceased individual, the parent’s insurance benefit 
will be reduced by the amount of such other 
benefits. If the parent is entitled to receive any 
other such insurance benefits of which the total is 
equal to or greater than one-half the primary 
insurance benefit of the deceased individual, no 
parent’s insurance benefit is payable. (202 (f)) 

e. When there is more than one individual with 
respect to whose wages the parent is entitled to 
receive a parent’s insurance benefit, the parent’s 
benefit is equal to one-half of whichever such 
primary insurance benefit is greatest. (202 (f)) 

f. Since every primary insurance benefit must 
be at least $10, each parent’s insurance benefit 
payable must be at least $5. Furthermore, the 
total of benefits payable with respect to any one 
individual’s wages is subject to a minimum of 
$10. Therefore, if there is only one eligible par- 
ent, he or she will receive a benefit of at least $10. 
The maximum provisions cannot affect the par- 
ents’ insurance benefits except in the unlikely 
event of there being more than two “parents” 
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Table 3.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Illustrative 
lump-sum death payments under the 1939 amend- 
ments ! 














Average monthly wage of deceased 
Years of coverage aeeneneaes 

$50 $100 $150 $250 
oe Jb eidaibtaatlinanindieda $123. 60 $154. 50 $185. 40 $247. 20 
Sa ee 126. 00 157. 50 189. 00 252. 00 
6 ee 132. 00 165. 00 198. 00 264. 00 
ee eee 144, 00 180. 00 216. 00 288. 00 
0 156. 00 195. 00 234. 00 312. 00 
Dini ictigmamibshedaeugt 168. 00 210. 00 252. 00 

















' It is assumed that the wage earner was paid at least $200 in each year to be 
eligible to receive the 1-percent increment. If this were not the case, the bene- 
fit would be somewhat lower. It is also assumed that the wage earner was 
paid at least $50 in the requisite number of calendar quarters to acquire a 
fully or currently insured status. 


entitled to benefits. (203 (a), (b); 209 (e)) 

g. The parent’s insurance benefits begin with 
the month in which all the requirements outlined 
in paragraph (a) are satisfied, except for limited 
retroactive benefits explained later in XV. The 
benefits end with the month immediately preced- 
ing the month in which the parent dies or marries. 
A parent’s insurance benefits also cease if the 
parent becomes entitled to receive any other in- 
surance benefit or benefits under this title (except 
another parent’s benefit) in a total amount equal 
to or exceeding one-half of the primary insurance 
benefit of the deceased individual. See also XIII. 
(202 (f)) 

h. For example: Each aged dependent parent 
of an individual who dies on January 1, 1957, 
after having earned $100 a month in covered em- 
ployment continuously from January 1, 1937, to 
date of death would, under the conditions out- 
lined above, be entitled to a benefit of $15 a 
month. 


XI. Lump-Sum Death Payments 


a. A lump-sum payment is made upon the 
death of an individual after December 31, 1939, 
if (1) such individual was either fully or currently 
insured at the time of his death, and (2) there 
was no surviving widow, child, or parent who 
would, on filing an application in the month in 
which such individual died, be entitled to a 
survivor’s benefit for such month. (202 (g)) 

b. The amount of such lump-sum death pay- 
ment is equal to six times the primary insurance 
benefit computed upon such individual’s wage 
record. (202 (g)) 

c. The lump-sum death payment is payable to 
the following person (or, if more than one, will be 
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distributed among them) living on the date of the 
Board’s determination of relationships: (1) to the 
widow or widower of the deceased; (2) if no widow 
or widower is then living, to any child or children 
of the deceased and to any other persons who are 
entitled to share as distributees with such children 
under the intestacy law of the State where the 
deceased was domiciled; (3) if none of the afore- 
mentioned are living, then to the parents of the 
deceased in equal shares; (4) if none of the afore- 
mentioned are living, such amounts shall be 
payable to any person or persons equitably en- 
titled thereto to the extent that he or they shall 
have paid the burial expenses of the deceased. 
(202 (g)) 

d. No lump-sum death payment is to be made 
unless application has been filed by or on behalf 
of the person entitled thereto prior to the expira- 
tion of 2 years after the date of death of the 
individual with respect to whose wages the benefit 
may be payable. (202 (g)) 

e. Lump-sum payments under section 203 of 
the original Social Security Act are to be discon- 
tinued in cases of death on and after January 1, 
1940. However, if the death occurred prior to this 
date, the present interpretation is that payment 
may be made in 1940 or later under the provisions 
of the original act. 

f. For example: An individual who has earned 
$100 a month in covered employment from Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, to the date of his death on January 
1, 1940, and who leaves no survivor entitled to 
a monthly survivors benefit in the month of his 
death would have payable to his survivors, as 
outlined above, a lump sum of $154.50. Had he 
died December 31, 1939, there would be payable 
to his survivors a lump sum of 3% percent of his 
accumulated wages, or $126. 


XII. Lump-Sum Payments at Age 65 


a. Lump-sum payments upon attainment of age 
65 under section 204 of the original Social Security 
Act were discontinued immediately upon the 
enactment of these amendments. In nearly all 
cases the individuals who attain age 65 will be 
eligible for more valuable monthly benefits 
beginning January 1, 1940. (902 (g)) 

b. Lump-sum payments will be made even after 
December 31, 1939, to the estates of individuals 
who had attained age 65 and died prior to January 
1, 1940, under the provisions of the original act— 
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i. @., in an amount equal to 3% percent of total 
wages credited. 


XIII. Special Deductions From Benefits 


a. Deductions will be made from benefits for 
any month in which either the person entitled to 
benefits or (in the case of wife’s or child’s benefits) 
the individual on the basis of whose wage record 
the benefit is payable rendered services for wages 
of $15 or more (in covered employment). (203 (d), 
(e)) 

b. If the deductions explained in VI (h), VIII 
(f), LX (h), or XIII (a), are made in the month in 
which the event causing such deductions occurs, 
there is an effective suspension of benefits for such 
month. If a person does receive a benefit for any 
such month, deductions will be made from future 
benefits until such deductions total the amount 
of such benefits. 

c. An individual in receipt of benefits is required 
to report the occurrence of any of the events 
which would make the benefits subject to sus- 
pension or deduction. Such report shall be made 
to the Board prior to the receipt and acceptance 
of an insurance benefit for the second month 
following the month in which the event occurred. 
Any such individual knowingly failing to report 
such occurrence shall suffer an additional deduc- 
tion from his benefits equal to that mentioned in 
XIII b. (203 (g)) 

d. In the case of an individual who attained age 
65 and received a lump-sum benefit under the 
original title II, deductions will be made from the 
primary insurance benefit to which the individual 
is entitled, or from any other insurance benefit 
payable with respect to his or her wages, until 
such deductions total the amount of the lump-sum 
benefit previously paid. If the primary insurance 
beneficiary dies before the full amount has been 
deducted, the remainder will be deducted from 
any widow’s, child’s, or parent’s insurance benefits, 
or lump-sum death payment payable with respect 
to that primary beneficiary’s wages. (203 (h)) 

e. If (as explained under Taxing Provisions in 
XVI (c)) an employer has not deducted from 
wages and has not paid part or all of an individual’s 
tax on wages for service performed in 1939 and 
subsequent to his attaining age 65, deductions will 
be made from any primary insurance benefit to 
which the individual becomes entitled, or from 
any other insurance benefits payable with respect 
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to his wages, until such deductions total the 
amount of the unpaid tax. (907) 


XIV. Determination of Status of Wife, Widow, 
Child, or Parent 


In determining whether the applicant is the 
wife, widow, child, or parent of an insured in- 
dividual, the Board shall, in addition to the defi- 
nitions given elsewhere in the benefit sections, 
apply such law as would be applied in determining 
the transfer of intestate personal property by the 
courts of the State in which such individual is 
domiciled at the time of application or was domi- 
ciled at the date of his death. If the insured 
individual is or was not so domiciled in any State, 
then the determination shall be in accordance 
with such law as would be applied by the courts 
of the District of Columbia. (209 (m)) 


XV. Retroactive Provision 


Beneficiaries other than primary insurance 
beneficiaries may become entitled to retroactive 
benefit payments for any month in which all the 
requirements for entitlement except the filing of 
an application are satisfied, by filing an applica- 
tion prior to the end of the third succeeding month. 
Therefore, a person otherwise entitled to benefit 
payments, other than one entitled to primary in- 
surance benefits, can suffer loss by delaying the 
filing of an application as much as 3 months only 
if he dies in the interim. In such event the loss 
is limited to the payments which would have been 
payable in respect to the period between the date 
when he would otherwise have been entitled to 
benefits and the date of his death. (202 (h)) 


XVI. Taxing Provisions 


a. The tax rate continues to be 1 percent each 
on employers and employees for the years 1940, 
1941, and 1942, as well as for the remainder of 
1939. After 1942, the schedule in the original act 
is resumed so that the rate is 2 percent on em- 
ployers and 2 percent on employees in 1943, 1944, 
and 1945, 2% percent on each in 1946, 1947, and 
1948, and 3 percent on each thereafter. Taxes are 
levied on wages paid in a given year rather than on 
wages paid with respect to employment in a given 
year. (601; 1400 IRC; 604; 1410 IRC) 

b. Under an addition to section 1401 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, provision is made after 
1939 for a special refund to employees of the 
taxes which they pay on any wages in excess of 
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$3,000 received with respect to employment dur- 
ing a single calendar year from more than one 
employer. This is to compensate for the fact 
that, beginning with 1940, only wages up to the 
first $3,000 with respect to employment in any 
one year are credited for benefits regardless of 
whether paid by one employer or more than one 
employer. For years prior to 1940, wages up to 
$3,000 a year from each employer are taxed and 
credited. (602 (b); 1401 (d) IRC) 

c. Wages with respect to services performed 
after attaining age 65 are taxed; this provision is 
made retroactive to January 1, 1939. However, 
the employer is not liable for the employee’s tax 
(which has not been deducted from the em- 
ployee’s pay) by reason of this provision with 
respect to service performed prior to the date of 
enactment of this act, except to the extent that 
the employer has under his control at any time on 
or after November 8, 1939, amounts of remunera- 
tion earned at any time by the employee. How- 
ever, the employer is liable for the employer’s 
tax on 1939 wages in any event. In the event 
that, as a result of this provision, the employer 
does not deduct from the employee’s wages any 
part or all of an employee’s tax, the amount will 
be deducted from any primary insurance benefit 
to which the individual is entitled or any other 
insurance benefit payable with respect to his 
wages, unless the employer pays it without having 
deducted it. (905 (a), (b); 907) 

d. Receipts for Employees.—Every employer is 
required to furnish to each of his employees a writ- 
ten statement or statements, in a form suitable for 
retention by the employee, showing the wages paid 
by him to the employee after December 31, 1939. 
The statement shall show the total amount of 
wages paid and the amount of tax imposed upon 
the employee for the period covered. Each state- 
ment shall cover a calendar year, or one, two, 
three, or four calendar quarters whether or not 
in the same calendar year. The statement shall 
be furnished to the employee not later than the 
last day of the second calendar month following the 
period covered, except that when the employee 
leaves the employ of the employer the final state- 
ment shall be furnished on the day on which the 
last payment of wages is made to the employee. 
The employer may at his option furnish such a 
statement to the employee at the time of each pay- 
ment of wages, and in such case the statement may 
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show the date of payment of wages in lieu of the 
period covered by the statement. Any employer 
who willfully fails to furnish such a statement as 
required shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$5 for each such failure. (603; 1403 IRC) 

e. The taxing provisions formerly in title VIII 
of the Social Security Act are included under the 
Internal Revenue Code in subchapter A of chapter 
9, which can be cited as the “Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act.” Such taxing provisions are 
numbered in the amendments as sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code. (607) 


XVII. Reserves 


a. The old-age reserve account of the original 
act is replaced as of January 1, 1940, by a trust 
fund to be termed the “Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund.’ Securities and 
amounts held by or credited to the old-age reserve 
account are transferred to the trust fund. This 
fund is administered by a board of trustees com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treasury, who is to 
be the Managing Trustee, the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Chairman of the Social Security Board. 
There is to be credited to the trust fund through 
permanent appropriation amounts equivalent to 
the full amount of taxes received annually under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. The 
amounts credited to the trust fund shall be avail- 
able for making the payments required under 
title II and for the administrative expense of the 
Treasury Department and Social Security Board 
in connection with the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance provisions of the act. This method of admin- 
istering the old-age insurance reserve fund will 
tend to avoid misunderstanding of the use of the 
funds and will increase confidence in their proper 
investment. (201 (a), (b)) 

b. That portion of the fund not needed to meet 
current claims or administrative expenses is to be 
invested in obligations of or guaranteed by the 
United States, purchased by the trust fund at the 
market price. If the Managing Trustee deter- 
mines that the purchase of securities on the open 
market is not in the public interest, special obliga- 
tions may be acquired at par. Interest on special 
certificates will be at the current average rate of 
interest borne by all outstanding interest-bearing 
obligations composing the public debt. (201 (b)) 

c. It will be the duty of the Board of Trustees 
to (1) hold the trust fund, (2) report annually to 
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the Congress on the operation and status of the 
trust fund and its expected operation during the 
ensuing 5 fiscal years, and (3) report to the 
Congress immediately whenever they are of the 
opinion that during the ensuing 5 fiscal years the 
trust fund will exceed three times the highest 
annual expenditures anticipated during that 5-year 
period and whenever they are of the opinion that 
the amount of the trust fund is unduly small. 
The report required in (2) shall include a state- 
ment of assets, disbursements during the preceding 
year, an estimate of the income and disburse- 
ments during each of the next 5 years, and a 
statement of the actuarial status of the trust fund. 
(201 (b)) 


XVIII. Overpayments and Underpayments 


a. Whenever an error has been made with 
respect to payments to an individual under title 
II, proper adjustment shall be made under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Board for increasing or 
decreasing subsequent payments to which such 
individual is entitled. If such’individual dies 
before adjustment has been completed, adjust- 
ment shall be made by increasing or decreasing 
subsequent benefits payable with respect to the 
wages which were the basis of benefits of such 
deceased individual. However, when incorrect 
payment has been made to an individual through 
no fault of the individual and when recovery 
would defeat the purpose of title II or would be 
against equity and good conscience, no adjustment 
or recovery will be made. (204 (a), (b)) 

b. No certifying or disbursing officer shall be 
held liable for any amount certified or paid by 
him incorrectly when the adjustment or recovery 
is waived under the “equity and good conscience” 
provision or when adjustment is not completed 
prior to the death of all persons against whom 
benefit deductions are authorized. (204 (c)) 


XIX. Miscellaneous Provisions 


a. If there is any question with regard to the 
wages recorded for any calendar year, upon re- 
quest made prior to the expiration of the fourth 
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calendar year following such calendar year, or 
within 60 days thereafter, the Board shall afford 
any individual (or after his death shall afford his 
widow, child, or parent) a reasonable opportunity 
for hearing with respect to the alleged error or 
omission. Upon the basis of evidence brought to 
the attention of the Board within the 4-year 
period, or evidence adduced at a hearing re- 
quested within the period allowed, the Board will 
correct its records. However, after the expiration 
of the fourth calendar year, the records of the 
Board as to the wages of an individual and the 
periods of payment shall be conclusive except that 
the Board may revise any entry or include any 
omitted item to make its records conform to tax 
returns, portions of tax returns, or such other 
statements as may have been filed with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue under the taxing 
provisions. (205 (c)) 

b. When it appears to the Board that the in- 
terest of an applicant entitled to a payment 
would be served thereby, certification of a pay- 
ment may be made regardless of the legal compe- 
tency of the individual entitled thereto. Any 
payment made under such conditions to a legally 
incompetent individual, if otherwise valid, shall 
be a complete settlement and satisfaction of any 
claim or right to such payment. Likewise, any 
payment made after December 31, 1939, to a le- 
gally incompetent individual without the Board’s 
knowledge of incompetency prior to certification, 
if otherwise valid, shall be a complete settlement 
of any claim to such payment. (205 (j), (k)) 

c. The Board may in its discretion certify any 
two or more individuals in the same family for 
joint payment of the total benefits payable to 
such individuals. In other words, although each 
person is separately entitled to benefits, the Board 
may request the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue a joint check for all the benefits payable 
to one family. (205 (n)) 

d. No application for any benefit under title 
II filed prior to 3 months before the first month 
in which the applicant becomes entitled to receive 
such benefit shall be accepted as application for 
the purposes of this title. (205 (m)) 
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ESTIMATES OF PERSONS WITH 1937 WAGE CREDITS 
WHO ATTAIN AGE 65 IN SPECIFIED YEARS 


RosBert J. Myers * 


Various ANALYsEs Of the data tabulated from the 
wage records of persons who received taxable 
wages in 1937 from employments covered by Fed- 
eral old-age insurance have been presented in ear- 
lier issues of the Bulletin.' A further analysis is 
presented in this article, which gives estimates of 
the numbers of these individuals with credited 
wages in 1937 who attain age 65 in 1937 and 
specified years thereafter. 

Obviously, the number of individuals who will 
become eligible for benefits at various times in 
the future cannot be obtained by projecting the 
number of persons who have 1937 wage credits. 
On the one hand, such a projection would involve 
an overestimate, since many of the individuals 
with 1937 wage credits will fail to have sufficient 
credited wages to qualify under the 1939 amend- 
ments.? On the other hand, an underestimate 
results from the fact that many individuals who 
did not have credited wages in 1937 will enter 
covered employment in subsequent years and ob- 
tain sufficient wages to qualify. Moreover, any 
great extension of coverage under the act, such as 
the inclusion of farm labor or domestic service, 
would entirely invalidate these estimates. With 
these qualifications in mind, however, it is deemed 
that these estimates will tend to show, in terms 
of persons covered in a single year, why rapidly 
increasing costs to the program in the future may 
be expected as more and more people become eligi- 
ble at age 65 and continue to survive thereafter. 

One factor affecting the number of aged indi- 
viduals who will be eligible to receive benefits is 
the growth of the number and proportion of aged 
persons in the total population. Estimates based 
on the 1930 census figures and various estimates 
of the future population made by the National 
Resources Committee,’ show an increase in the 


*Office of the Actuary. 

1 Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 3-9 and pp. 73-81; 
Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 3-8; Vol. 2, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 8-17; Vol. 2, 
No. 9 (September 1939), pp. 13-24. 

‘For a description of the qualifying conditions see Schmitter, Lyle L., 
and Goldwasser, Betti C., “The Revised Benefit Schedule Under Federal 
Old-Age Insurance,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 9 (September 
1939), pp. 3-12. See also pp. 3-16 of the present issue. 

3 National Resources Committee, Population Statistics: Volume 1, National 
Data, October 1937. 
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number aged 65 and over both in absolute size 
and in proportion to the total population (table 1). 
Thus, there is an increase from 6.6 million in 1930 
to 19.0 million in 1980 for the “low” estimate, to 
22.2 million for the “medium” estimate, and to 
25.7 million for the “high” estimate—in even the 
lowest estimate nearly a threefold increase. Sim- 
ilarly, the aged in 1930 represented only 5.4 per- 
cent of the total population, whereas by 1980 the 
corresponding figure for all three estimates is 
about 14 percent, or almost three times as great. 
These future population estimates thus indicate 
that the total number of persons attaining age 


Table 1.—Estimates of future population of the United 









































States ! 
{In thousands of persons] 
Aged 65 yay as 
, Aged 65 percent a 
Year Total and over 
Total 1930 
“Low” estimate * 
BI an aie enepeiinli eae 122, 775 6, 634 5.4 100 
2 aes 131, 749 8, 393 6.4 127 
| PE ae ee 136, 725 11, 002 8.0 166 
See ne eee cee 137, 570 14, 040 10.2 212 
SEES eae 134, 573 16, 187 12.0 244 
a i cisihen dellip peaieisoicsteee cetaiakintudi 127, 947 18, 994 14.8 286 
“Medium” estimate ? 
a ctsastidlecsntnineiinninectaineiaaniae 122, 775 6, 5.4 100 
) SE 132, 629 8, 418 6.3 127 
Bi cashsticitnittsintniminietaialaae 42, 301 11, 211 7.9 169 
| A et 150, 010 14, 842 9.9 224 
Pe cisiacssessiaictehentite cence 1565, 601 18, 044 11.6 272 
Pd wii dishenis ticntneeainanetnaee 158, 967 22, 14.0 334 
“High” estimate ? 

Ti icnchihicytsnnatntaiiediaeeaatee 122, 775 6, 634 5.4 100 
| =SERe ee 133, 282 8, 443 6.3 127 
1950_. 146, 829 11, 424 7.8 172 
1960__ 160, 246 15, 663 9.8 236 
ESE res 173, 657 20, 027 11.5 302 
| EE Se 186, 713 25, 739 13.8 388 
1 Estimates from the National Resources Committee, Statistics: 


Volume 1, National Data, October 1937. 1930 figures are from the census. 
2 The general assumptions used in the various estimates are as follows 
(see source for further details): 








| 
Estimate | Fertility | Mortality Pama wo vod 
“Low” Low — None 
“Medium” Medium Medium 100, 000 
“High” High Low 200, 000 
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65 in various future years will increase fairly 
rapidly because of the maturing age distribution 
of our population. 

A second reason for the rapid growth in the 
number of persons with 1937 wage credits who 
will attain age 65 in future years lies in the fact 
that a smaller proportion of those now near age 
65 than of those now younger have wage credits 
for that year. This fact may be seen from table 2 
and chart I, which show individuals with 1937 
wage credits by quinquennial age groups and sex 
as compared with the estimated total population 
in that year.‘ In 1937 more than 60 percent of 
the total male population between the ages of 20 
and 35 had wage credits, with the maximum pro- 
portion in the age group 25-29. As might be ex- 
pected, the proportion of males 15-19 who had 
wage credits was appreciably smaller than for 
those aged 20-34. For age groups over 35 the 
proportion gradually decreases until for the age 
group 60-64 only slightly more than one-fourth of 


4 Obtained by interpolation from the National Resources Committee 
“medium” estimate. Since the various population estimates all begin in 
1930 at the census values, by 1940 there is very little “‘spread”” among them 
(see table 1). Hence it makes little difference which estimate is used here. 


the men had wage credits. For all ages from 15-64 
combined, about half of the men had wage credits, 
The decreasing trend from age 35 on may be due 
to several reasons, including increasing disability 
and unemployment at the older ages, shift to un- 
covered employment (such as self-employment), 
and also different occupational patterns of persons 
born in earlier decades. 

When individuals with 1937 wage credits are 
compared with the estimates of the total popula- 
tion the ratios for women are entirely different 
from those for men. Among the women there is 
a definite maximum of about 35 percent in the 
age group 20-24, with a somewhat rapid decline 
for older groups; only about 4 percent in ages 
60-64 had wage credits. For all ages combined, 
less than one-fifth of the women had wage credits 
as compared with almost one-half of the men. 
This trend for women is probably due to a large 
extent to the rapid withdrawal from employment 
at the younger ages as a result of marriage or the 
fact that women now old or middle-aged grew up 
in a period when gainful employment of women 
waslesscommon. For men and women combined, 


Chart I.—Individuals with wage credits' as percent of estimated total population,’ by age group and sex, 1937 
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1 See footnote, table 2. 
4 See footnote 2, table 2. 
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persons aged 15-64 with wage credits represented 
33.8 percent of the total in these ages.* 

The significance of the smaller proportion of 
older individuals with wage credits in 1937 is the 
fact that an increasingly larger proportion of those 


Table 2.—Individuals with wage credits ' as percent of 
estimated total population,* by age group and sex, 
1937 

(In thousands of persons] 




















Men Women 
3 

Age group * (years) | rota | with Ratio Total | With Ratio 
u- | wage per- u- | wage per- 
fat ion credits cent) fat on entite cent) 
Total, 15-64_.___- 44,070 | 21,539 | 48.9 | 43,773 | 8,169 18.7 
| AREA te -| 6,146] 1,662] 27.0| 6,022| 1,085 18.0 
SSR gae | 5,805] 3,614] 62.3) 5,774| 2,067 35.8 
PRISE: | 5,402} 3,449] 63.8] 5,542| 1,526 27.5 
SSPE RSET: | 4,916! 3,018] 61.4] 5,108| 1,073 21.0 
SES | 4,496] 2,569) 67.1] 4,606 814 17.7 
ee 4,372 | 2,227| 50.9! 4,364 610 14.0 
45-49... Sjasncbcicieaas 4,097} 1,910| 46.6| 3,976 451 11.3 
eae eltgue 3,544 1,446| 40.8| 3,367 281 8.3 
ss cla benancaengiitie’ | 2,984/ 1,016] 340] 2,818 172 6.1 
a = 628 | 27.2] 2,196 00 | 4.1 

| 

















! Based on wage items posted by July 9, 1938, relative to 96 pons of esti- 
mated total number of employees receiving such wages in 1 Excludes 
persons under 15 and over 65, persons whose age, sex, or color ts unknown, 
and employees holding railroad retirement account numbers. 

Obtained by interpolation from the “medium” estimate of National 
Resources Committee. 


§ Age last birthday (attained age) as of Dec. 31, 1937. 


attaining age 65 in future years will have had 1937 
wage credits. Of men reaching age 65 in the near 
future, only about one-fourth will have such wage 
credits; 40 years hence about two-thirds will. 
Similarly, only about one-twentieth of the women 
reaching age 65 in the near future will have had 
1937 wage credits, whereas in the distant future 
this proportion will increase to one-third. 

Table 3 and chart II compare individuals with 
wage credits in 1937 with estimated population by 
race® as well as by age and sex. Since white 
persons make up a large proportion of the total 
population, the figures for them differ only slightly 
from those for the total (table 2). For both 
Negro men and women the proportion with wage 
credits is appreciably smaller than for white per- 
sons. This is true especially for the men at the 
younger and older ages; in the middle years the 
proportions are closer. For all ages combined, 40 
percent of the male Negro population 15-64 had 
wage credits in 1937 as compared with 50 percent 

* On page 14 of the Bulletin for September 1939 a figure of 33.9 percent was 
given for this item. The small variation of 0.1 percent arises from the different 
population estimates used. 

* Comparisons are made only for white persons and Negroes, since Mexi- 


cans are included as white in the wage data tabulations although they are 
included with “other races” in the population estimates. 
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of the white males. The proportion of Negro 
women who had wage credits in 1937 was appre- 
ciably smaller than that for white women, espe- 
cially at the younger ages, for which there is a 
fivefold difference, while at the older ages there is 
only a twofold range. For all ages combined the 
proportion of Negro women with wage credits was 
only about 7% percent, as compared with 20 
percent for white women. 

The number of persons with 1937 wage credits 
who will attain age 65 in various individual future 
years may be readily estimated from the age dis- 
tribution by single years of age as obtained from 
the wage data and from mortality tables which 
give the probability of survival to age 65 at differ- 
ent attained ages. In order to obtain a reason- 
able range for these estimates, two different 
mortality tables have been selected—the United 
States 1920-29 tables for white lives and the 
Standard Annuity tables.’ The projection is 
made only for differences in sex and not for differ- 
ences in race. The 1920-29 tables are an over- 
statement of the mortality now experienced by 
white lives, but they represent a good aggregate 
which takes into account both white and colored 


Table 3.—Individuals with wage credits ' as percent of 
estimated total population,’ by age group, sex, and 
race, 1937 














Men Women 
Age group? (years) 
White Negro | White Negro 

| EES 50.1 40.3 20.1 7.6 
ee ae 2.4 18.0 19.9 4.2 
SII ch: onion aeipnaiamesiemes ae 64.5 47.2 39.4 9.8 
I hicisssncesscichignipt aresiceeisnamioneaeadlla 65. 4 53.7 29.9 11.2 
| ETS RATER ET TS 2: 62.9 53.2 22.7 9.7 
ee cinscisticicteasiaidadeniaioncnet 57.5 57.3 18.7 10.2 
id iniconcansakacdien 51.9 45.2 14.8 7.0 
"RSS Ss ogle 47.8 37.3 12.0 5.2 
OPE ESRI A 42.1 29.4 88 3.8 
[| Seaton 35.3 22.6 6.4 29 
| RE eR 23.2 16.7 4.3 21 

















1 See footnote 1, table 2. 

1 Obtained ae interpolation from ‘‘medium” estimate of National’ Re- 
sources Committee. 

3 Age last birthday (attained age), as of Dec. 31, 1937. 


lives. On the other hand, the Standard Annuity 
tables, which are now being used by many insur- 
ance companies in their calculations of annuity 
premiums, appreciably understate the mortality 

7Actually, each of these two tables consists of two different life tables, one 
for males and the other for females. For a description of the data on which 
these tables are based and a discussion of other applicable tables, see William- 


son, W. R., “Cost Factors in Old-Age Insurance,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 7 (July 1938), pp. 3-15. 
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now experienced by the covered population. These 
two tables thus seem to give a reasonable range of 
probabilities of survival. 

Table 4 shows on the basis of each mortality 
table the estimated number of persons with 1937 
wage credits who attain age 65 in the various 
years specified; on the basis of the 1920-29 tables, 
about 90,000 such persons attained age 65 in 1937, 
of whom about 10 percent were women. The 
number who will reach age 65 in a given future 
year increases to 125,000 in 1940, 250,000 in 
1950, and 725,000 in 1980. Between 1980 and 
1985 the number declines because of the smalle: 
proportion of the population among those now 
under 20 who had wage credits in 1937 (table 2). 
This decline is more apparent than’real,"however, 


since many who were under 20 in 1937 will obtain 
wage credits after they reach age 20; but they 
are not included in these estimates because they 
did not have wage credits in 1937. The growth 
over the 14-year period 1937-50 is almost three. 
fold; over the 44 years up to 1980 it is more than 
eightfold. The proportion of women increases 
steadily from 10 percent in 1937 to 16 percent in 
1950, 22 percent in 1960, 28 percent in 1970, and 
38 percent in 1980. 

The projection based on the Standard Annuity 
tables gives, as would be expected, a larger num- 
ber of survivors than results from the use of the 
1920-29 tables. Thus, in 1950 about 270,000, 
instead of 250,000, persons with 1937 wage credits 
attain age"65, or a‘difference of about 8 percent, 


Chart II.—Individuals with wage credits! as percent of estimated total population,’ by age group, sex, and race, 1937 
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1 See footnote 1, table 2. 
4 See footnote 2, table 2. 
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Table 4.—Estimated number of persons with 1937 wage 
credits ' who attain age 65 in given years 


























[In thousands of persons] 
Based on U. S. 1920-29 Based on Standard 
white tables Annuity tables 
Year 
Total Men | Women| Total Men | Women 

ce co veinamein 87.8 78.4 9.4 88. 2 78.7 9.5 
PUSS 104.2 91.9 12.3 105. 6 93.1 12.5 
117.9 103. 5 14.4 120.5 105.7 14.8 
1940... 125. 2 109.8 15.4 129.0 113.0 16.0 
EAR 145. 2 126.0 19.2 150. 5 130. 4 20.1 
aaa 147.7 127.5 20. 2 144. 2 132.8 21.4 
iis chapanecnlirtth 162. 4 139.2 23.2 170.4 145.7 24.7 

' ae! 172.1 147.4 24.7 181.4 155. 0 26.4 
aS 193.8 164.6 29.2 205. 0 173.7 31.3 
aa 251.4 210.7 40.7 271.5 226.7 44.8 
317.8 253. 3 64.5 349.2 276.8 72.4 
1960... . 374.8 290.9 83.9 418.0 322. 4 95. 6 
ass 492.0 367.4 124. 6 557.2 412.9 144.3 
1970... 518.0 | 373.7 144.3 504.8 425.3 169. 5 
1975... 628. 2 426.6 201.6 731.8 | 491.5 240.3 
EE re 724.6 451.0 | 273.6 856.6 | 526.1 | 330. 5 
SrA 302. 2 181.8; 120.4 360.9 214.1 146.8 








1 See footnote 1, table 2. 


while in 1980 there are 855,000 as compared with 
725,000, or a difference of about 18 percent. The 
proportion of women in the total attaining age 65 
is about the same as when the 1920-29 tables are 
used. 


Table 5 gives a summary of the individuals with 
1937 wage credits who will survive to age 65 in 
future decennial periods. It is estimated that 
during the 10-year period 1937-46 between 85 and 
90 percent of those who would attain age 65 in 
that period wiil actually survive to that age. 
For subsequent decennial periods this percentage 
naturally declines, until for persons attaining age 
65 in 1977-86 it is 60-70 percent. The Standard 
Annuity tables show higher proportions surviving 
than do the 1920-29 tables, with greater differences 
in the distant future. Since female mortality 
rates are lower than those of men, the estimated 
percentages of women who survive tend to be 
from 1 to 10 percent larger. Considering the 
entire group of approximately 30 million persons 
who had wage credits in 1937, nearly 19.6 million 
or 66 percent will survive to age 65, according to 
the 1920-29 tables. Using the Standard Annuity 
tables, the corresponding figure is 22.3 million 
persons, representing 75 percent of the total 
with 1937 credits. It might thus be said that from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the original group 
of the individuals covered in 1937 will live to be 
age 65. 


A projection of the individuals with 1937 wage 
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credits who will be aged 65 or over at the beginning 
of various future years is presented in table 6. 
These figures represent a further mortality pro- 
jection beyond age 65 for the figures in table 4. 
As is usually the case under pension plans and 
retirement systems, the number of individuals 
who are over the retirement age builds up rapidly. 
The estimated growth is from less than 100,000 
at the beginning of 1938 to more than 7.3 million 
in 1985 according to the 1920-29 tables and to 
10.4 million according to the Standard Annuity 
tables. The 1985 estimate based on the Standard 
Annuity tables is 42 percent greater than the cor- 
responding figure for the 1920-29 tables. This 
difference is due not only to the higher survival 
rates to age 65 according to the Standard Annuity 
tables (as indicated in tables 4 and 5) but also to 
the greater expectation of life after age 65. In 
the early years women constitute only about 10 
percent of the total, whereas by 1985 they repre- 
sent more than 35 percent. 


Table 5.—Estimated proportion of individuals with 
1937 wage credits' who survive to age 65, by decades 


{In thousands of persons] 
























































Survivors to age 65 based on— 
Persons 
Period of attainment | With | vy. g. 1920-29 white | Standard Annuity 
of age 65 codits tables tables 
in 1937 
Number | Percent | Nuinber| Percent 
Total 

Total, 1937-86... 29, 728 19, 504 66 22, 305 75 
as sb dinntieeniond 1, 706 1, 451 85 1, 512 89 
ARS AS 3, 839 2, 784 73 3, 026 79 
EE 6, 027 4,020 67 4, 07 75 
1967-76. 8, 726 5, 5382 63 6, 385 73 
Pepe icsncdunatacks 9, 430 5, 807 62 6, 875 73 

Men 

Total, 1937-86. __ 21, 559 14, 064 65 15, 802 73 
Sa 1,477 1, 253 85 1,303 88 
| oe 3, 170 2, 278 72 2, 464 78 
1957-66 _ . 4, 678 3, 071 66 3, 419 73 
0 EEE: 295 3, 907 62 4, 465 71 
1977-86. . 5, 939 3, 555 60 4,151 70 

Women 

Total, 1937-86... 8, 169 5, 530 68 6, 503 80 
i dccncitencutunies 229 198 86 209 91 
i aintctenanenaniiinel 669 506 76 562 84 
aS 1, 349 949 70 1, 088 81 
1967-76 ........ wetsalea 2, 431 1, 625 67 1,920 79 
ae 3, 491 2, 252 65 2, 724 




















1 See footnote 1, table 2. 
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Table 6.—Estimated number of persons with 1937 wage 
credits ' who are aged 65 or over in given years * 




















{In thousands of persons] 
Based on U. 8S. 1920-29 Based on Standard 
white tables Annuity tables 
Year 
Total | Men | Women| Total | Men | Women 
ciate dec Se <iclncieken 86 77 9 87 78 9 
ii enti 185 164 21 189 167 22 
Ee 293 259 34 302 266 36 
SCE ee 403 355 48 420 369 51 
ie RRL 528 463 65 555 485 70 
Ee 650 567 83 689 600 89 
oS 779 677 102 833 722 lll 
ES es 910 788 122 984 849 135 
A Ear 1, 664 1, 414 250 1, 883 1, 591 292 
tae sling eeacriomenes 2, 488 2, 061 427 2, 948 2, 422 526 
iia sa Skene! 3, 285 2, 640 645 4, 061 3, 229 832 
ei cienciviminanvmae 4, 007 3, 115 892 5, 147 3, 946 1,201 
SS ae 4, 763 3, 584 1,179 6, 307 4, 662 1, 645 
a 5, 661 4, 094 1, 567 7, 664 5, 426 2, 238 
SS 6, 716 4, 601 2,115 9, 261 6, 195 3, 066 
ES ee 7, 338 4, 655 2, 683 10, 417 6, 440 3,977 














1 See footnote 1, table 2. 
4 As of Jan. 1. 

In summary: This article has presented several 
elementary actuarial analyses of survival among 
workers who had wage credits in 1937. The esti- 
mates should not be taken as representing the num- 
ber of persons who will become eligible for primary 
benefits under the 1939 amendments, or the num- 
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ber who will be in receipt of such benefits in a 
given year.’ The actual figures for those eligible 
for benefits may be greater, or conceivably even 
less, than these estimates even if the act is not 
changed in the future. However, this study indi- 
cates definitely that the number of persons who 
will qualify for benefits will increase fairly rapidly 
to rather sizable numbers in future years. Of 
secondary importance is the indication which 
these estimates give of the width of the range which 
may arise in actuarial estimates because of differ- 
ent possible assumptions as to the cost factors 
involved. An evidence of this is the 40-percent 
variation between the two 1985 estimates in table 
6. Although at this time most population experts 
believe that future mortality will continue to 
improve, a rapid leveling off or even an increase in 
mortality is not impossible. To be conservative, 
the actuary should therefore always make several 
estimates using different cost factors which repre- 
sent a reasonable possible range. 


§ Under the original act all individuals with 1937 wage credits would have 
received, after attainment of age 65, either alump-sum payment or a monthly 
benefit upon retirement from regular employment. The 1939 amendments 
do not provide any primary monthly benefit or lump-sum benefit for persons 
over age 65 unless they meet the necessary wage and service requirements, 








DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE FUNDS 
WITHIN STATES 


Jort GorDON AND Oxrvia J. ISRAELI * 


ONE OF THE MOST important gauges of effective 
administration of public assistance is the extent 
to which assistance needs are met uniformly 
throughout a State. Standardization of policies 
and procedures reflects efforts toward this goal. 
However, the ultimate effect of State-wide stand- 
ards can be measured only by the extent to which 
all needy persons in the State receive assistance 
in accordance with their needs. Frequently, stand- 
ardization of administrative practices is nullified 
by the methods used’ in distributing funds’ for 
assistance and in the division of financial respon- 
sibility between State and local governments. 
This article will discuss, on the one hand, how these 
financing procedures hinder administrators in their 
efforts to meet assistance needs uniformly and, 
on the other hand, how they can be used by 
administrators as a means of more nearly reaching 
that objective. 


Grants to States for financing their public- 
assistance programs are made by the Federal 
Government within the limits set by the Social 
Security Act. To any State whose plans for old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind have been 
approved by the Social Security Board, the Fed- 
eral Government pays half of the expenditures 
for assistance up to a Federal-State total of 
$30 a month for each recipient;' for aid to de- 
pendent children, the Federal share is one-third ? 
of the costs of the program exclusive of amounts 
by which payments exceed $18 for the first child 
and $12 for each other dependent child in the 
same home. A single State agency in each State 
must be responsible for administering or super- 
vising the administration of public-assistance 
programs under the Social Security Act. This 
State agency is responsible within the limits 
established by State laws for distributing Federal 
and State funds to the localities or, in State- 
administered programs, for apportioning the funds 
to be spent in each locality. 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research. 
! Effective Jan. 1, 1940, up to $40 a month. 
1 Effective Jan. 1, 1940, one-half. 
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The 131 public-assistance programs’ are financed 
by the States in the following ways: (1) entirely 
from Federal and State funds; (2) from Federal, 
State, and local funds, local funds being matched 
by State funds; (3) from Federal, State, and local 
funds, the relative proportions from each source 
for each political subdivision varying in accordance 
with relative relief needs and financial ability. 


Programs Financed From Federal and State 
Funds 


The cost of assistance for 63 of the public- 
assistance programs administered in accordance 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board 
is borne entirely from Federal and State funds. 
Old-age assistance is thus financed in 27 States, 
aid to dependent children in 14 States, and aid to 
the blind in 22 States.‘ Uniform administrative 
practices are relied upon in most States to achieve 
an equitable distribution of Federal-State funds 
among the political subdivisions. Because avail- 
able funds are limited, however, some States have 
established quotes for controlling the apportion- 
ment of State-Federal funds among political sub- 
divisions. South Carolina and Louisiana use quotas 
for all three public-assistance programs, Arkansas 
for old-age assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and Mississippi for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind. The quota for each county is deter- 
mined in Mississippi on the basis of the ratio of 
total county population to total State population, 
this percentage being applied to total funds avail- 
able; the quotas in Mississippi are adjusted on 
the basis of personal judgment for differences in 
standards of living. Arkansas limits the number 
of recipients in each county to the percent applied 
to the total number of recipients in the State 
which the aged or child population in the county 
comprises of the same population group for the 
State as a whole. Expenditures for each county 

3 Only 130 of these programs are accounted for by the classification specified. 
The remaining program, aid to the blind in New Jersey, is financed from 
Federal, State, and local funds; cases lacking county settlement are paid from 


Federal-State funds, all other payments being made from Federal-local funds. 
4 See table 1 for a listing by individual States. 











in South Carolina for the quarter ended March 
31, 1939, were limited to three times the volume 
of expenditures during December 1938 plus 10 
percent of this amount for old-age assistance and 


aid to the blind and 3 percent for aid to dependent 
children. Monthly quotas are established for 
each parish in Louisiana after taking into cop. 
sideration the number of recipients during the 


Table 1.—Methods for allocating State funds for public-assistance payments among political subdivisions! 

































































Programs financed from Federal, State, and local funds 
Programs financed from Fed- 
eral and State funds only ee by State | Funds distributed iby State 
among po! subdivisi 
State — on a fixed matching | on 9 variable matching basis 
Old-age |Aidtode-| Aidto | Old-age |Aidtode-| Aidto | Old-age |Aidtode-| Aid to 
assist- | pendent the assist- | pendent the assist- | pendent the 
ance | children | blind ance | children| blind ance | children | blind 
socks eaniepenn rca nnieecikipiemeice’ 27 14 2} aj 2 17 1 ‘ 
a an. ws dasa mucramdoabouone x x 7 
| SSS x x x 
oe ie a me ninnaeniemninnspechusee 2x 1X x 
California... ___-_-_- x | x x 
i | aa a ek ortibininibns Oxitinoenadaamecinica x | x = | 
Connecticut _ -_- _-_- - wa 
a -_ | x 
District of Columbia $ ieee oe 
a x) = x | 
Georgia 2 4_- x x x 
Sa x x x | 
Siciens.... x } 
SSE ey. x x 
Towa.....-- i | 
Ce x x x 
Kentucky..............- - 
RE ie hace nbc anncharskeesvangack x x x 
bn becickencoss Pa | x x 
Maryland _. 1x x x 
Massachusetts | | x x xX 
Michigan. ___. | x | | x x 
Minnesota__- | x x x | 
Mississippi ?_._._- ____. ee = ge | 
Missouri_- ---- | x 4 | | 
Montana ‘ | x x x 
Nebraska... zz: ae ee 
Nevada... -- : 
New Hampshire x | x = 
New Jersey *......___- | 4 x } 
New Mexico x | ae | 
New York._--_-_-- :  . 2 ae 
North Carolina ? | oS 2k. ae ie a 
orth Dakota. ___. it 1. 2s “— ‘“ 
SSE | | 4 
Oklahoma. _ x x x | 
| | | | 
Oee......~-.---. Ss. 1 a 
Pennsylvania __- 8 a4 | 
Rhode Island _--. x x 
South Carolina 2. x x x 
South Dakota __. = | | x | 
| 
Tennessee ?____- x x x | | 
eae a | 
Utah‘... x x 3 
Vermont___- x xX xX | 
Virginia ?___ x X x | 
Washington ’._____ x x Xx | 
West Virginia. oe x X 
Wisconsin ¢_____ ‘ “4 . Sm 4 
Wyoming... ___- x ‘x ‘xX 








1 As far as Je, changes resulting from legislation during 1939 have been 
Pack a ye ne mer practices known to have been in effect in Febru- 
1939 ~ 5 mg unless more recent data were available. Excludes 
and Ha’ > 

2 a are used to limit amount of State funds expended in each political 
subdivision or allocated among political subdivisions. 

3 No political subdivisions. 

4 State grants or lends funds for popment of share of political subdivisions 
for assistance when localities are unable to furnish their share of funds, 

5 County participation eliminated by recent legislation. 

6 Aid to the blind in New Jersey is financed from Federal, State, and local 
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funds; cases lacking county settlement are paid from Federal-State funds, 
all other payments being made from Federal-local funds. 

7The board of county commissioners is required to budget and levy 4 
sum equal to 3 mills against assessed valuation of a for public-assistance 
purposes. In practice, counties use proceeds of this levy for institutional 
maintenance, medical care, and general relief. If a balance of local funds 
remains, State bills county for reimbursement for public-assistance payments 
made. Very few counties have had balances of local funds, so that public- 
assistance p ms under the Social Security Act have been financed almost 
entirely from Federal and State funds. 


Social Security 
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preceding month and the number of eligible cases 
awaiting approval. 


Federal, State, and Local Funds—Matching 


Basis 


Sixty-one public-assistance programs are fi- 
nanced from Federal, State, and local funds on a 
fixed matching basis. Under this system, Federal- 
State funds are made available to all localities on 
the basis of a uniform percentage of actual ex- 
penditures for assistance payments. Old-age as- 
sistance is thus financed in 21 States, aid to 
dependent children in 23 States, and aid to the 
blind in 17 States.* 

A system of quotas for controlling the dis- 
tribution of Federal-State funds among political 
subdivisions has been adopted by some of these 
States also, despite the fact that these funds are 
made available on a fixed matching basis. The 
quota for each county in Georgia for all programs 
is based on the ratio of total county population 
to total State population. Instead of using gen- 
eral population as a measure, Virginia determines 
fund quotas for each county for aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind on the basis of the 
ratios of the number of children under 16 and the 
number of blind persons in the county to the total 
State population in these groups. The county 
quotas for old-age assistance in Virginia are de- 
termined by multiplying the number of eligible 
persons in the county by a predetermined average 
payment to all recipients in the State. Early in 
the development of its public-assistance programs, 
Tennessee established quotas for each county by 


program. These quotas were determined by : 
multiplying the estimated potential case load by - 


estimated average grants. These original quotas 
have not since been changed, except for discre- 
tionary adjustments to meet inequities in the 
operation of the quotas. The formula used in 
establishing county quotas for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind in Maryland is based on past 


4 See table 1 for a listing by individual States. 

* Population estimates based upon personal judgment of unit supervisors 
n each county. 

*The number of eligible persons was determined by a field survey in 
selected areas, and the proportion of aged persons in each county estimated 
to be eligible was computed from these data. It was necessary to reduce the 
amounts for each county by 40 percent. For a complete description of the 
survey and methods of determining quotas, see Report of Commissioner on 
Old-Age Assistance in Virginia, Senate Document No. 3, pp. 19-34, 1937. 
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experience reflected by case load and expenditures 
and on the potential needs reflected by aged or 
blind population.’ North Carolina requires the 
counties to submit budgets of their estimated 
needs for all three programs and limits Federal- 
State funds to each county by the amount of the 
approved budget. 

The inability of some political subdivisions to 
meet all or any part of their share on a matching 
basis has been anticipated in a few States. In 
Idaho, Montana,’ Utah,” and Wyoming," the 
county share is paid from State funds when coun- 
ties are unable to meet their designated share. 
In Idaho, this money may or may not be paid back 
by the county at the end of the fiscal year from 
balances on hand in the county indigent fund. 
The Utah State Board of Public Welfare assumes 
the additional burden only if the counties are un- 
able to meet their share by a 5-mill levy on all tax- 
able property within the county. 

A special equalization fund has been designated 
in North Carolina from which funds are made 
available to counties unable to meet their share of 
old-age assistance and aid to dependent children.” 
Allotments from this special equalization fund can 
be made only to counties which have already im- 
posed a tax of at least 10 cents per $100 valuation 
of taxable property and only if the allotment does 
not exceed three-fourths of the total amount ex- 
pended beyond the amounts produced by a tax 
levy of that amount. The equalization fund pro- 
vided for by law in Georgia “ has never been used 
for this purpose because the inadequacy of the 
State’s funds has made it necessary to use this 
special fund to meet the State’s normal share. 

In Wisconsin, counties unable to pay their share 
of public-assistance payments receive State grants 
or loans from the independent State Emergency 
Board, which deals with the general problem of 

’'The formula for old-age assistance is based upon the following factors: 
(1) cases receiving old-age assistance during July 1938 plus applications pend- 
ing on June 30, 1938—weight of three; (2) population 65 years of age and over 
as of July 1, 1937—weight of one; (3) expenditures for old-age assistance during 
the last fiscal year—weight of two. In practice the State does not adhere 
rigidly to these quotas but makes adjustments based on experience. 

* Idaho Session Laws, 1937, ch. 216, sec. 23. In March 1939 the legislature 
eliminated county participation in assistance payments (Idaho Session Laws, 
1939, ch. 182, sec. 23). 

* Montana Laws, 1937, ch. 82, sec. XI (b). 

1° Utah 1939 Session Laws, ch. 87, sec. 15. 

11 Wyoming Session Laws, 1937, ch. 88, sec. 25. This arrangement applies 
to old-age assistance and aid to dependent children only. 


13 1937 Supplement to the North Carolina Code of 1935, sec. 5018 (59). 
3 Georgia Laws, 1937, No. 62, sec. 16. 





fiscal distress of the counties. 
from a special appropriation for relief separate 
frem those of the public-assistance agency and are 
distributed on the recommendation of the Public 
Welfare Department. The recommendation of the 
Public Welfare Department is based on a formula," 
but the Emergency Board has discretionary power. 


These funds come 


Federal, State, and Local Funds—Variable 
Proportions 


Under the arrangements previously discussed, 
all the political subdivisions in a State put up the 
same percentage of local funds in relation to 
State-Federal funds, except for a limited number 
of counties unable to meet their share. In a few 
States, however, the proportions of Federal, State, 
and local funds differ for each political subdivision. 

Although Indiana made a large part of the 
Federal-State funds available on a fixed matching 
basis in 1939, the State distributed an additional 
amount of State funds to all counties on the basis 
of the relationship between the net cost of all 
public-welfare functions and the assessed valuation 
in each county.” 

In Ohio, a variable matching basis for financing 
the program for aid to dependent children results 
from the requirement that local funds be made 
available on the basis of a fixed mill levy; State 
funds are distributed on the basis of the ratio of 
children under 16 in each county to total State 
population under 16 without regard to the amount 
of local funds made available." In effect, this 
financing arrangement distributes State funds on 
the basis of maximum need as measured by the 
potentially eligible population and requires the 
counties to participate in relation to their financial 
ability as measured by assessed valuation.” 

While for aid to dependent children the counties 
of Maryland are required to make a fixed levy of 
1 cent per $100 assessed valuation, the difference 
between the sum of combined local and Federal 
funds and assistance needs is financed customarily 
from State funds. A maximum quota is estab- 

1 Described in Financial Conditions of Wisconsin Counties, 1937, pp. 4-5, 
of the Wisconsin Public Welfare Department. 

18 Actually the net cost of public-welfare functions is expressed in terms of 
the tax rate necessary to raise the amount required to finance these costs. 

i¢ Ohio General Code, sec. 1359-36 and sec. 1359-38. 

17 Since distribution of State funds according to population does not reflect 
relative need for such funds among counties, this procedure may not bridge 


the gap between available local funds and local needs, or it may give funds to 
counties in excess of their needs. 
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lished for distributing available State funds to 
each county on a basis similar to that used for 
old-age assistance."® 

All State funds in Michigan for aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind are distributed to the 
counties on a discretionary basis. The monthly 
grants of State funds are based on the assistance 
needs of the counties and the amount which the 
State agency believes the county can contribute. 
Both of these factors are measured roughly by 
expenditures during the preceding month and by 
any other information available to the State 
office.” 


Effect of Fund Distribution on Problem of 
Meeting Assistance Needs Uniformly 


The distribution of financial responsibility 
among the Federal, State, and local governments 
has an important bearing on the problem of 
achieving uniformity in meeting assistance needs. 
The adoption of devices such as quotas is evidence 
that the States recognize that inequalities among 
political subdivisions result when State funds are 
distributed as a fixed percentage of local expend- 
itures. Provision for making emergency grants 
or loans to political subdivisions which are unable 
to meet their share of assistance is another evi- 
dence of the inequities which are fostered by fixed 
matching. 

Administration of public assistance may not 
be uniform throughout the State for reasons not 
connected with financing methods. In the States 
in which public assistance is financed entirely from 
Federal-State funds, the question of inequalities 
resulting from the inability of localities to make 
necessary funds available is not a problem. None- 
theless, inequalities arise from uneven adminis- 
tration in the several counties. Normally, cases 
are approved and added to the assistance rolls in 
the order in which investigations are completed. 
If some political subdivisions or branch offices lag 
in completing investigations, recipients in areas 
served by these offices may not receive assistance 
because funds may have been exhausted when 
their applications are ready for approval. Com- 
petition for available funds among the counties 

18 See footnote 7. 
19 Recent legislation (Public Act No. 280, Acts 1939), effective June 16, 
1939, provides for payment of public assistance from Federal and State funds 


only. The present administrative procedure for allocation of funds among 
the counties is not known. 
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may result. If sufficient State funds were avail- 
able to meet all assistance needs, no serious prob- 
lem would be presented. Unfortunately, limited 
appropriations are still common and are likely to 
continue to be so. Under these circumstances, 
county quotas are useful to administrators as a 
device to iron out differences in administration 
among the counties. 

A study of the financing methods used by States, 
including supplemental devices such as quotas, 
points to the conclusion that States are attempt- 
ing, consciously or without realizing it, to ‘“equal- 
ize’ differences among political subdivisions with 
respect to assistance needs and financial ability. 
Most of the methods used seem to assume (1) that 
political subdivisions differ in the extent of their 
relative relief needs and in their relative financial 
ability to meet their respective relief needs, and 
(2) that disproportionately large assistance needs 
are often accompanied by relative inability to 
raise necessary funds. 

The financing arrangement whereby Federal 
and State funds only are used is most flexible for 
achieving uniform administration. These funds 
can be allocated among the counties solely on the 
basis of the needs of the counties without regard 
to local fiscal abilities. This objective was en- 
compassed by the quota systems adopted by 
several States. On the other hand, local need 
does not always determine the distribution of 
these funds because of the absence of standard 
concepts of need and of standardized methods 
for determining the amounts of assistance grants, 
and because of the lack of uniform policies with 
respect to the acceptance of applications. Until 
these administrative practices have been standard- 
ized sufficiently, county quotas may serve a useful 
purpose. They are not a substitute for such 
methods of obtaining uniformity as State-wide 
rules and regulations, supervision, and budgeting. 
Moreover, in many of the States, the specific 
factors used in establishing quotas have been of 
questionable validity as indexes of relative assist- 
ance needs in the localities. 

When Federal-State funds are made available 
to the localities on a fixed matching basis, the 
amount for each county is determined by the 
ability as well as the willingness of the localities 
to put up funds. This procedure may or may not 
make enough funds available to meet the actual 
relief needs of the locality and may create inequi- 
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ties in the administration of public assistance in 
the State. Attempts to equalize differences 
among political subdivisions are difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Grants or loans to counties unable to pay the 
local share of assistance costs may relieve the most 
glaring of these inequalities. Such provisions 
meet emergency situations, but they do not satisfy 
the need for equalizing basic county differences 
which do not result in emergencies. 

To overcome the defects inherent in a fixed 
matching system, one State has established a 
special equalization fund, another distributes 
State funds to localities on a discretionary basis, 
and a third State uses State funds to make up the 
difference between local funds produced by fixed 
mill levies on general property and total relief 
needs shown by expenditures. These methods 
attack the basic problem but have achieved their 
objectives only partially. One of the major 
stumbling blocks in these and other methods has 
been the difficulty of discovering objective meas- 
ures of assistance needs and financial ability. 

The need for equalization applies to the distribu- 
tion of funds for administration as well as to assist- 
ance payments. Inequities in administration of 
public assistance will arise if inadequate funds are 
available for personnel necessary to investigate 
the original and continuing eligibility of appli- 
cants and recipients. The principles outlined 
subsequently apply equally, therefore, to funds for 
administering public assistance. 


Problems in Devising Equalizing Methods 


In developing equalization procedures, two 
basic problems must be solved: (1) the develop- 
ment of indexes reflecting relief need and fiscal 
ability, and (2) formulation of administrative pro- 
cedures under which these indexes may be put 
into effect. 

Any indexes must be recognized as approximate 
measures. However, the superiority of such 
measures over present subjective or erbitrary 
formulas or over discretionary authority can 
hardly be questioned. The use of indexes as- 
sumes that administrators prefer to make decisions 
as to the major apportionment or distribution of 
funds in accordance with reasonably objective 
measures, free from administrative manipulation, 
rather than on the basis of local pressures or per- 
sonal guesses, no matter how well-intentioned. 
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Since indexes are approximations and may work 
unevenly in individual instances, provision for 
correcting individual inequities must be afforded 
by reserving a limited amount of funds for 
distribution on a discretionary or emergency basis. 

Any index that is developed should meet cer- 
tain basic requirements: 

(1) It should be objective—i.e., based on 
statistical measurements without adjustments 
involving personal judgment. 

(2) It should be relatively simple, if at all 
possible; complex formulas which cannot be 
readily explained to county officials and legis- 
lators may defeat their own purposes. 

(3) It must be susceptible of practical appli- 
cation; indexes may be conceived which would be 
theoretically sound but cannot be constructed 
because the basic data are not available. Theo- 
retical work should continue, however, since the 
collection of necessary data may be feasible if a 
sound plan can be developed. 

(4) It should reflect both assistance needs and 
financial ability to meet those needs; composite or 
separate indexes may be necessary, depending 
upon the circumstances. No index of local 
financial ability will be necessary under plans 
which do not provide for local financial partici- 
pation. 

Many technical problems will need to be 
solved before indexes meeting these requirements 
can be developed. The selection of factors which 
measure assistance need and fiscal ability has been 
a difficult problem in the past. Factors now in 
use must be evaluated and additional factors 
found. Relative weights to be applied to each 
component factor must be determined by careful 
research. The index of need must be combined 
with the index of fiscal ability, and relative weights 
must be assigned. The weighting process is 
important, because it vitally affects the ultimate 
apportionment of funds in applying the formula. 
Once these technical problems have been solved, 
the expression of the entire process in a formula 
should present no difficulties. Finally, individual 
factors, weights, and the formula as a whole must 
be tested carefully before the formula is applied 
extensively. 

The administrative procedures by which equal- 


ization formulas are to be put into effect must be 
devised. If no local funds are used, the adminis- 
trative problem is simplified; the index of assist- 
ance need can be used as the basis for quotas of 
Federal and State funds to be allocated to each 
political subdivision. 

Local financial participation makes necessary a 
more complex procedure. Under such an arrange- 
ment, it is necessary to determine (1) the total 
amount to be expended in the State to meet 
assistance needs in full, or in part, during the 
fiscal period; and (2) the proportion of this 
financial burden to be borne respectively by the 
State and collectively by its political subdivisions, 
Accurate determination of total assistance needs 
in the State will require that political subdivisions 
submit estimates carefully constructed on the 
basis of need factors. The decision as to the portion 
of this need to be met and the relative financial 
responsibility of the State or the locality rests with 
the legislature. 

An index of relative financial ability of political 
subdivisions, based upon factors measuring fiscal 
ability, may be converted into percentages which 
can be applied to total local funds in order to 
determine the local share for each political sub- 
division. The difference between the assistance 
need of each political subdivision and the amount 
of local funds to be used would then represent the 
share of State and Federal funds to be made avail- 
able for the political subdivision. 


Summary 


Many States have recognized that inequities 
in the administration of public-assistance pro- 
grams have resulted from the methods of financing 
these programs and have adopted devices to meet 
the problem. Unfortunately, the methods used 
have been inadequate. While States have hesi- 
tated to adopt far-reaching changes which would 
involve new relationships between the State and 
its political subdivisions, they have been willing 
to experiment in this area but have been handi- 
capped by the technical problems of constructing 
and applying indexes of assistance need and fiscal 
ability. These problems should not be considered 
insuperable; their solution, however, will require 
extensive research and experimentation. 
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GAINFUL WORKERS AND INCOME IN URBAN 
SINGLE-FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 


BarKEV S. SANDERs * 


THE RELATIONSHIP between family income and 
the number of children in the family has been 
considered in earlier articles on the family com- 
position study.’ 

The present article provides an analysis of the 
relationship between family income and number 
of gainful workers per family for singie-family 
households—that is, households consisting of a 
single bio-legal family, in which the reported in- 
come is the income of the entire membership of 
the household. Gainful workers are individuals 
in the labor market, that is, persons who were 
reported as currently occupied, employed on 
work relief, or seeking work at the time of the 
canvass for the National Health Survey, made in 
the winter of 1935-36. 


A comparison between families with and without 
gainful workers in single-family households and 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health Studies. This 
article, the sixth in a series, is based on findings from the study of family 
composition in the United States, which utilizes data from schedules of the 
National Health Survey and is conducted as Work Projects Administration 
Project Nos. 365-31-3-5, 765-31-3-3, and 65-2-31-44 under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics. Data from the study are preliminary 
and subject to revision. For earlier articles, see the Bulletin for April, May, 
September, October, and November 1939. 

1 Falk, I. S., and Sanders, Barkev 8., “The Economic Status of Urban 
Families and Children,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 5 (May 1939), 
pp. 25-34; and Sanders, Barkev 8., “Children and Income in Urban Single- 
Family Households,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 11 (November 1939), 
pp. 3-10. For a description of the basis, purpose, and scope of the study of 
family composition and definitions of terms used in this article, see Sanders, 
Barkev S., ‘Family Composition in the United States,” Social Security Bulle- 


those in multi-family households indicates that 
the proportion of families reporting no gainful 
workers is almost four times as high for families 
in multi-family households as for single-family 
households—26 percent as compared with 7 per- 
cent (table 1). This difference is to be expected. 
Economic security is one of the bulwarks against 
family disintegration, which gives rise to multi- 
family households. And since for the vast ma- 
jority of American families economic security is 
made possible only through current earnings, it is 
not surprising that a larger proportion of families 
in multi-family households are without gainful 
workers. 

The close correlation between presence of 
gainful workers and economic self-sufficiency of 
the family is suggested by the fact that, in terms 
of households, as distinguished from families, the 
proportion without workers is about the same for 
single and for multi-family households. How- 
ever, when the component families in multi- 
family households are studied, it becomes apparent 
that a large proportion of these families are 
economically dependent because of the absence of 
gainful workers. This is emphasized in the per- 
centages given in the accompanying tabulation, 
showing the low proportion of families without 
gainful workers in the first family of multi-family 
households as compared with other than the first 








gin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 9-13. 


family in these households. (The first family is 


Table 1.—Number and percent of urban families in households of specified type with and without gainful workers, 
by type of family 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 




















z Percent of families with Percent of families without 
Number of families gainful workers gainful workers 

Type of family ! Single- | Multi- Single- | Multi- —_> Multi- 

All house-| family family |All house-| family family |All house- y family 

holds house- house- holds house- house- holds house- | house- 

holds holds holds holds holds holds 
GE int ndedénsnctntcuccsacotimnsiedtanee 2 931, 140 | * 532,290 | 398, 850 4.9 92.9 74.1 15.1 7.1 25.9 
EE es ere Re hy ne 554,070 | 415, 168 138, 902 96.7 97.1 95. 6 3.3 2.9 4.4 
po | CO RRS aa oS 63, 579 20, 291 43, 288 81.6 87.2 78.9 18.4 12.8 41.1 
REINER eh “SER See 176, 826 67,892 | 108,934 59.6 73.3 $1.1 40.4 26.7 48.9 
EERE SOS eB ee, 62, 718 13, 458 49, 260 75. 2 87.5 71.8 24.8 12.5 28.2 
Di aciiciitcsccacnssntcnnsesdigaddubandatiebeiens 73, 047 15, 481 58, 466 67.3 77.1 64.7 32.7 22.9 35.3 





























1 For definitions of types of families, see footnote 2 in text. 


3 Excludes 94 families with unknown number of gainful workers. 
* Excludes 486 families with unknown number of gainful workers. 
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the family of which the head of the household is a 
member; it is generally the less dependent of the 
families in multi-family households.) 














First fam- | Other fam- 
Type of family ily (per- ilies (per- 

cent) cent) 
ES Er i a ee 15.2 34.0 
SL a 4.2 5.3 
Husband or wife, husband__.-...._____.________-- 15.4 23.0 
Husband or wife, wife._..._..______- 40.5 54.3 
ee ce cewnene 16.9 29.3 
SG eS eae 29.7 36.3 











It must be observed that the variation in the 
proportion of families without workers in single- 
family households as compared with those in 
multi-family households is conditioned by other 
factors as well. One of the most important of 
these is the fact that the proportion of husband- 
and-wife families,? among whom the percentage 
without workers is very small, is more than twice 

e ° ° ° ° oa ff 
as high in single as in multi-family,households— 
78 as compared with 35 percent. 

The elimination of these factors by standard- 
izing for each family type and by eliminating 
differences in size does not vitiate the contrast 

2 The families studied are classified by 5 major types, as follows, according 
to the relationship of the members to the head: (1) Husband-and-wife fam- 
ilies—Families with both spouses, with or without unmarried children; 
(2) Husband-or-wife families, husband.—Families with only the male spouse, 
with or without unmarried children; (3) Husband-or-wife families, wife.— 
Families with only the female spouse, with or without unmarried children; 
(4) Nonparent families, male.—Families without either spouse, with an un- 
married male as the head, with or without unmarried sisters and/or brothers; 
and (5) Nonparent families, female—Families without either spouse, with an 
unmarried female as the head, with or without unmarried sisters and/or 
brothers. The head of the family was determined as follows: In husband-and- 


wife families, the husband was designated as the head; in one-spouse families, 
the spouse; and in nonparent families, the oldest person. 


between single and multi-family households. Ip 
general, the larger the number of workers per 
family the greater is the probability that the 
family is a single-family household—this in spite 
of a number of counteracting factors. For in- 
stance, the employment statistics from the family 
composition study confirm definitely the hypoth- 
esis that economic insecurity of the family forces 
more of the adult members into the labor market; 
therefore, if other factors could be equated, there 
would be a negative association between economic 
security and the number of persons in the family 
who are in the labor market. Another counter- 
acting factor is that, biologically and socially, a 
family is most cohesive when it is young anc there 
are children to care for, and when, as a result, 
the number of adults who could enter the labor 
market is smallest. 

The contrast between families in single-family 
households and those in multi-family households, 
especially families other than those containing the 
head of the household, would be enhanced still 
further if the definition of gainful workers ex- 
cluded those who produce little or no income. 
This result could be approximated by considering 
only such workers as were gainfully occupied at 
the time of the canvass. This further phase of 
analysis will be considered in subsequent articles. 

Table 1 indicates that both in single and in 
multi-family households the type of family in 
which the greatest proportion is without gainful 
workers is that of husband-or-wife families with 
the wife as the head, followed by nonparent fam- 
ilies with a female head. 


Table 2.—Number of urban single-family households by number of gainful workers, and percentage distribution by 
income status 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 

















Income status of family 
Number of gainful workers —— meni Nonrelief families 
e 
families | families | Under | $1,000- | $1,500- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $5,000 

$1,000 1,499 1,999 2, 4,999 and over 

EE ere eer 1 §19, 731 100.0 16.6 29.1 B.3 15.9 10.4 3.5 1.2 
EEE SOE EES a Re 36, 488 100.0 26. 5 50.7 12.2 5.3 2.9 1.4 1.0 
Nee ee  eeeiiidimenansabmannoinaa 351, 226 100. 0 16.3 29.2 2.6 16.0 9.8 3.0 1.1 
i i atmnapennnatomnen 90, 851 100.0 14.0 25.7 23.6 18.3 12.9 4.3 1.2 
Co ndnanmeeininitixenanenbeinn 27, 938 100.0 16.3 17.9 22.5 19.5 15.9 6.2 ) 
es estneepannnasesnosusnmee 9, 440 100.0 16.1 13.9 20.6 19.9 17.9 8.8 2.8 
Teen menenecsnsoncenne 2, 848 100.0 14.6 11.0 18.8 21.0 19.9 10.9 3.8 
Tee .sdennnemwooinasnaniain 729 100.0 11.7 8.5 17.4 19.4 20.4 15.9 6.7 
ESTES aS SE a ee tee 170 100.0 12.4 4.1 14.7 19.4 21.8 18.2 9.4 
ESE EN eT 41 100.0 7.3 4.9 14.6 4.9 31.7 22.0 14.6 
































1 Excludes 12,570 families with unknown income and 83 families with unknown num ber of gainful workers. 
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Single-family households account for more than 
69 percent of the individuals and less than 66 
percent of the gainful workers in the urban sample. 
The higher proportion of children in single-family 
households and, to a lesser extent, the less frequent 
employment of married women, especially those 
who have children, help to explain the smaller 
proportion of gainful workers. 

The discussion of the associations between in- 
come and number of workers in single-family 
households concerns, therefore, about two-thirds 
of the urban workers in the sample population. 
With some minor differences, these associations 
may also hold true for the remaining third in 
multi-family households. 


Income Distribution of Families With Speci- 
fied Numbers of Gainful Workers 


The least favorable income distribution is found 
in families reporting no gainful workers, and there 
is a general improvement in income distribution 
with increasing number of gainful workers per 
family (table 2). The greatest single change in 
income distribution is observed in passing from 
families without gainful workers to those with one 
gainful worker. The decrease in the proportion 
of families on relief or with annual incomes of less 
than $1,000 is sharpest in passing from families 
with no workers to those with one worker. There 
is a general tendency for the proportions of fami- 
lies on relief to decrease gradually with increasing 
number of gainful workers per family, and this 
tendency is even more strongly marked for families 
with incomes under $1,000. Conversely, there 
is a progressive increase in the proportion of fami- 
lies with incomes of $3,000 or more as the number 
of workers per family increases. In families with 
one or more workers, the positive association be- 
tween number of workers and the proportion of 
families with incomes of $3,000 and over is 
markedly greater than the negative correlation 
between number of workers per family and pro- 
portion of families on relief. It may be said, 
therefore, that the presence or absence of one 
worker is the main factor in determining whether 
or not the family is on relief or, to a lesser extent, 
whether it has a very low income. The actual 
number of gainful workers, on the other hand, is 
of much more importance in determining the place 
of the family in the lower or upper income 
categories. 
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Income of Families of Specified Size With 
Varying Number of Gainful Workers 


The effect on income of the number of workers 
in relation to family size is shown in table 3. 
For families without gainful workers the propor- 
tion reporting relief is clearly associated with 
size of family. In families of two, without work- 
ers, more than one-fifth reported relief; in families 
of three, two-fifths reported relief; and this pro- 
portion continues to rise to over four-fifths in 
families of seven persons without workers. The 
tendency for the proportion on relief to increase 
with increasing family size is also apparent, though 
not as marked, in families with a specified number 
of workers; the only exceptions are in those with 
five or more workers. This exception, however, 
merely indicates that large families in which 
every individual except one, or occasionally two, 
is gainfully occupied are less likely to be on relief 
and more likely to have incomes of $3,000 and over. 

The percentages in the nonrelief categories, while 
demonstrating a definite relationship, show a more 
complex pattern. The proportions of families 
without workers in the income group of less than 
$1,000, when compared with all families, are high- 
est for smaller families and lowest for larger fami- 
lies, since many of the latter reported relief status. 
When nonrelief families are used as a base, the pro- 
portion of families without workers in the income 
category under $1,000 shows an increase in larger 
families with increasing family size. In the in- 
come group $1,000-$1,499 the proportions are 
generally highest for families with one worker and 
tend to decrease with increasing number of work- 
ers. For higher income categories the percentages 
tend to rise progressively, with increasing number 
of workers, in all family sizes. The sharpest rate 
of change is observed in passing from families 
without workers to those with one worker, except 
in families of two, three, or seven persons with 
incomes of $5,000 and over. The extent of change 
is much less as one passes to families with a pro- 
gressively larger number of workers; in fact there 
is frequently a decrease in the relative proportions 
between families with one less than the maximum 
possible number of workers and those with the 
maximum number of workers. This suggests a 
differentiation of these two groups of families in 
terms of family type, which is taken into consider- 
ation in table 4. 
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Variation of Income in Families by Type, Size, 
and Number of Workers 


When family type and size are considered simul- 
taneously (table 4), the general pattern discussed 
in connection with table 3 is still apparent, but 
there are some variations in the different family 
types as to the degree of the association. 


In husband-and-wife families the range of varia- 
tion is somewhat less than that for all types of 
families. Table 4 indicates a positive association, 
in this family type, between income and number of 
workers. It may be observed, however, that in 
the income group $3,000 and over this association 
between number of workers and the proportion of 
families in the income category disappears, or be- 
comes negative, in passing from families with one 


less than the maximum possible number of workars 
to those with the maximum possible number of 
workers. This would suggest that frequently 
economic necessity is responsible for the wife’s 
seeking employment. It is evident also that the 
extent of association between number of workers 
and the relative proportion of families with in- 
comes of $3,000 and over is somewhat less marked 
than in all types of families. 

In one-spouse families with a male head, the 
intensity of the association between income and 
number of workers in the family is less marked 
than in husband-and-wife families. On the whole, 
the associations are of the same nature, though 
numerous exceptions are found. For instance, in 
families of two, the relative proportions on relief 
are about the same regardless of the number of 


Table 3.—Number of urban single-family households by size of family and number of gainful workers, and percent- 
age distribution by income status 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 





Income status of family 











Number Nonrelief families 
Size of family and number of gainful workers of 
families! Relief 
families | families | Under | $1,000- | $1,000- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $8,000 
$1,000 1,499 1,999 2,909 4,990 over 
2 154, 367 100. 0 12.3 33. 2 23.8 15.9 10.2 3.3 1.3 
12, 733 100.0 22.4 47.8 15.5 7.1 4.0 2.0 1.2 
115, 401 100.0 12.3 31.7 25. 0 16.3 10.1 3.3 1.3 
26, 233 100.0 7.4 32.5 22.5 18.6 14.1 4.0 09 
3 118, 604 100.0 13.5 25. 3 26.0 18.2 11.9 3.9 3 
2, 681 100.0 40.2 32.8 12.8 7.2 3.6 2.0 1.4 
82, 905 100.0 13.6 25. 3 27.1 18.2 1L.3 3.4 L1 
30, 234 100. 0 11.5 24.6 2.2 19.2 13.8 5.2 15 
2, 604 100.0 9.5 25. 6 24.0 17.9 14.7 6.4 19 
4 89, 149 100.0 16.2 21.4 25. 2 18. 6 12.8 4.4 1.4 
1, 586 100.0 56.1 26.6 9.3 3.9 2.6 8 .7 
60, 095 100. 0 16.7 22.0 26, 4 18.4 11.6 3.6 1.3 
16, 401 100.0 14.6 21.9 24.6 19.2 13.5 4.7 1.5 
10, 411 100. 0 10.3 16.7 22.0 21.1 19.2 8.4 23 
100.0 8.1 20.3 19.0 20.3 18.4 9.9 4.0 
5 48, 495 100.0 21.5 21.0 23.8 17.1 11.1 4.1 L4 
818 100.0 67.5 19.6 6.3 3.7 1.6 1.2 of 
29, 229 100.0 23.4 22.3 24.7 16.0 9.5 2.9 1.2 
8, 480 100.0 20.0 22.3 24.6 17.5 10.5 3.9 1.2 
6, 558 100.0 15.1 17.0 2.2 21.4 15.8 5.8 1.7 
3, 261 100.0 10.1 13.8 20.4 20.7 20.5 11.2 4.3 
149 100.0 10.7 14.8 21.5 20.8 17.4 12.1 2.7 
6 25, 308 100.0 27.1 20.1 22.0 15.5 10.4 3.7 1.2 
430 100.0 73.1 18.6 5.2 1.7 .6 .6 2 
13, 478 100.0 30.7 22.1 22.7 13.9 7.8 2.0 8 
4, 454 100.0 27.9 21.4 23.0 14.8 8.9 3.0 1.0 
3, 671 100.0 20.5 18.4 22.2 18.6 14.0 5.1 1,2 
2, 274 100.0 13.2 12.8 21.2 21.3 19.0 9.6 29 
920 100. 0 8.8 10.4 17.5 22.7 22. 4 13.0 5.2 
31 100.0 | Saree 19.4 16.1 BUG Iensucsccad 25.7 
7 13, 341 100.0 32.2 19.5 21.1 13.6 9.3 3.2 1.1 
240 100.0 83.3 12.1 2.9 .9 . | Serres toe 4 
6, 338 100.0 37.2 22.6 21,2 10.6 6.6 1.5 3 
2, 305 100.0 33.9 19.8 22.1 13.6 i 2.0 9 
2, 067 100.0 26.7 17.4 23.3 17.0 11.8 2.9 a] 
1, 375 100. 0 18.9 15.0 20.7 19.5 15.7 7.4 28 
696 100. 0 13.2 1L.1 19.7 21.8 18.7 11.6 3.9 
= 100.0 8.3 10.0 or 5 19.7 23.6 17.9 7.0 



































1 Excludes families with unknown income and/or number of gainful workers. 
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workers per family. Also, in families of larger 
size, the differences between relative proportions 
of families on relief, for families without workers 
and those with one worker, are not as marked as 
in the husband-and-wife families. In the non- 
relief group, a high relative proportion of families 
without workers and those with only one worker 
are found in the income group of less than $1,000. 
In the higher income groups the proportions tend 
to increase progressively with increasing number 
of workers per family. In smaller families, how- 
ever, the relative proportions in the higher income 
groups are sometimes higher for families without 
workers than for those with one or more workers. 

For one-spouse families with a female head, the 
positive association between income and number 
of workers in the family is more marked than for 
those with a male head. The rate of change in 
the percentage on relief is generally highest in 
passing from families which have two less than 
the maximum possible number of workers to those 
with one less. For the income group of less than 
$1,000, when all families are used as a base, the 
proportion of families without workers is smaller 
than that for families with one worker. However, 
when only nonrelief families are used as a base, 
the relative proportions in this income group ap- 
pear to be somewhat higher in families without 
workers, and the proportions for families with two 
or more workers are lower in this income group. 
In the higher income groups, especially $3,000 and 
over, there is generally a positive association 
between income and number of workers ex ept in 
families with two members. This situation is 
reversed in passing from families with one less 
than the maximum possible number of workers 
to those in which the number of workers is the 
same as the number of members in the family. 

Very few of the nonparent families have no 
workers. On the whole there is a very close rela- 
tionship in this family type between family size 
and number of workers, and, except in two-person 
families with male heads, there is a marked posi- 
tive association between income and number of 
workers. 

It may be generalized that the association be- 
tween the number of gainful workers and income 
status of the family is most marked in nonparent 
families and in one-spouse families with a female 
head, and least marked in one-spouse families with 
a male head. 
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Family Income and Age of Head 


In a previous paper on the relationship between 
family income and number of children,’ it was 
pointed out that the association between income 
and age of family head is only in part attributable 
to the number of children under 16 in the family. 
Therefore, the question arises whether this asso- 
ciation could be attributed to the number of 
workers in the family in relation to age of the 
head of the family, 


In husband-and-wife families with specified 
number of workers per family the general pattern 
remains fairly constant between income and age 
of head. This pattern, as previously indicated,* 
shows a high proportion of families reporting re- 
lief or incomes under $1,000 in families with heads 
below age 25. Conversely, a low proportion of 
families headed by young persons are in the higher 
income categories. The proportions of families 
with heads in intermediate ages are lowest of all 
in the relief category and in the income group of 
less than $1,000, intermediate in the income group 
$1,000-$1,999, and high in the income groups 
$2,000 and over. Families headed by aged persons 
show a comparatively small proportion (though 
not the smallest) in the relief category and the 
income groups of less than $2,000, and a high pro- 
portion in the income categories of $2,000 and over. 

When families are considered according to 
specified number of workers, the proportion on 
relief for those without workers is highest in 
younger ages and decreases progressively as the 
age of the head of the family advances. In the 
income group of less than $1,000, families with 
youngest heads and without gainful workers have 
the lowest proportion, those with heads in ages 
25-44 and 65 and over have the highest propor- 
tions, and the remaining age groups are interme- 
diate. With advancing income the proportion of 
these families is very small, but the general pat- 
tern is the same as that observed between age of 
family head and income, irrespective of number of 
workers. There is, however, some indication that 
in families headed by aged persons there is a more 
distinct advantage in families without workers 
than in all families irrespective of workers. 


Families with one worker show high proportions 
in the relief and under-$1,000 categories in fam- 


§ See the Bulletin, November 1939, pp. 3-10. 
4 See the Bulletin, September 1939, pp. 25-36. 








ilies with heads in the younger and older groups 
and low proportions in families with heads in the 
intermediate ages. In families with incomes of 
$1,000 and over they show decreased proportions 
with increasing age of head in ages above 60. 

In families with two workers the pattern more 
closely follows that of all families irrespective of 


number of workers. Families with three workers 
also follow the general contour, although they 
show the lowest proportions of families with 
incomes of less than $1,000 and relatively higher 
proportions of families with incomes of $1,000 
and over. Four-worker families are so few in 
number that no generalizations can be made. 


Table 4.—Number of urban single-family households by size of family and number of gainful workers for selected 
family types, and percentage distribution by income status of family 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 





































































































Income status of family | Income status of family 
Size offamily | Num: Nonrelief families Size of family a. Nonrelief families 
and number of fam- | Relief and number of fam- | Relief 
gainful workers flies! | fam- gainful workers ilies! | fam- 
ilies | Under|$1, 000-|$1, 500-|$2, o00-| 3, 000 ilies | Under|$1, 000-|$1, 500-|$2, 000- ry 
$1, 000 | 1,499 | 1,990 | 2,909 | over $1, 000] 1,499 | 1,999 | 2,999 | Oo 
er 
Husband and wife Husband or wife, husband—Continued 
2 11.1]; 31.8] 24.3] 168] 11.0 5.0 || 4 persons—continued 
20. 6 49.2 16. 2 7.1 4.0 2.9 1 worker._....__. : 329 36. 5 22.5 21.3 1L8 5.8 2.1 
11.2 30. 2 25. 4 17.1 10.9 5.2 ‘ 325 20.9 19.4 24.3 16.6 1L.1 7.7 
6.0 31.7 22.7 19.5 15.1 5.0 383 14.1 16.7 19.1 20.9 19.8 9.4 
150 6.7 17.3; 2.0 16.0} 22.0 18.0 
3 12.0 24.6) 26.8 19.0 12.3 5.3 
26. 5 37.1 17.3 9.1 4.9 6.14) 5 709 25. 7 16.4 21.4 17.6 11.3 7.6 
12.3 24.6 27.7 18.9 11.8 4.7 7 (*) (2) () (?) () (®) 
10.5 24.2; 241 19.7 14.3 7.2 163 | 41.7 23.3 19.0 10.4 3.7 1.9 
8.7 23.3 24.3 18.2 13.6 6.9 155 | 34.2 16.8 | 24.5 15.5 7.7 13 
178 16.9 13. 5 27.5 20.8 12.9 8.4 
4 14.8 21.1 25.9 19. 2 13.1 5.9 161 13.7 11.2 15.5 23.0 21.1 15.5 
44.6 30.1 13. 2 5.3 44 2.4 45 11.1 15. 6 20.0 22.2 1L.1 20.0 
15.7 21.7 26.8 18.9 11.9 5.0 
13.1 21.5 24.8 20.0 14.2 6.4 || 6 338 32.0 16. 6 16.0 15.7 1.8 7.9 
9.8 15.8 22.4 21.2 19. 6 i 3 () () (?) (%) (?) (2) 
8.7 22.2 21.8 22.6 17.1 7.6 72 48.6 20.8 12.5 11.1 4 | eee 
68 48.5 11.8 13.2 11.8 7.4 7.3 
5 20.1 21.0 24.5 17.6 1.4 5.4 63 25. 4 17.5 14.3 19.0 17.5 6.3 
57.1 24.5 8.4 5.8 1.9 2.3 77 19.5 19.5 2.6 15.6 9.1 11.7 
22.4 22.3 25.1 16.3 9.7 4.2 42 ye 11.9 16.7 26. 2 23.8 14.3 
18.1} 220) 252) 182] 11.0 5.5 13/ () () (?) (4) (®) () 
14.3 164.6; 2.2); 221 16.3 7.5 
9.9 14.0 20.9 20.7 20.9 13.6 
9.0; 17.9] 23.9; 224) 164] 10.4 Husband or wife, wife 
so] mi] ar] mt] me] cs Pr 
67. “ . . . -9 || 2 persons.._............ 19,865 | 20.1) 41.8] 212] 104] 48) 17 
29.8 | 220) 2.1) 142) 80) 29 No workers..._.__- 2 325] 424] 11.9) 60] 37] 38 
=! +3 =? s A) +H oo ae 14,676; 188| 41.3] 227] 109] 49! 14 
126 123 21.4 21.6 10.4 127 2 workers........... 2, 14.7} 43.9) 21.8) 127 5.6 1.3 
7.8) 10. 17. ; 17.3 || 3 2.4| 31.5] 196| 11.9] 7.7] 29 
() |------- () () () |------ 50.2 29.9 9.9 4 25 21 
‘ 4 1 3. L 
7 s.2| 196| 2.6] 129| 94) 43 i52| m1 oe7| wre] in2| 43 
36. 4 22.6 21.6 “we “er 18 128} 322) 25.5 13.2); 11.0 3.3 
32.9 19. 1 a 4 1 . 6. 11. 7 
25.4 17.3 23.5 17.5 12.2 4.1 ‘ =? =? cP it 3 | 
18.4 146); 20.8 19.9 15.6} 10.7 49.7| 33.1 11.3 3.4 1.7 8 
13.0; 112 18.1 22.6; 188) 16.3 27.5| 2.4) 2.0] 13.0 7.5 26 
68) 116) 121) 216) 226) 25.3 12.0} 20.5] 21.7) 20.5] 168] 8&5 
10.9 26.6 19.5 18.8 18.7 5.5 
Husband or wife, husband 5 41.8} 21.3] 145] 10.1 7.4 49 
74.0 16. 2 5.2 2.4 1.4 8 
62.4 25. 6 6.8 3.4 1.3 5 
PD icine ainnae! 3, 282 17.1 32.2 22.2 15.0 9.4 4.1 2 workers........___ 636 40.6 26.4 17.1 10.7 4.1 1.1 
No workers......... 269 18.2); 454 16.7 8.9 5.2 5.6 3 workers........___ 660 22.1 21.1 23.0 15.2 12.1 6.5 
aa 1,779 18.4 32.2 22.9 15.4 8.2 2.9 4 workers_. 504 10.5 14.5 19.4 18.7 19.2 17.7 
2 workers__......._- 1,234; 15.0; 203) 225) 16.7); 121 5.4 5 workers... 19 (4) (4) (4) (4) (3) () 
Di iennces 2, 154 20.1 23.4 22.8 16.9 10.8 6.0 || 6 er 1, 560 45.4 2.2 13.1 9.9 6.6 4.8 
No workers.._...... 32; 31.2{| 43.8 9.4 9.4 3.1 3.1 No workers......__. 262) 78.2 15.3 3.8 1.9 4 4 
2 werner............ 766 23.9 24.1 21.7 15.5 6.9 2.9 1 worker___ 24 64.8) 23.9 6.7 3.2 a sn 
2 workers._...._.__. 854) 16.9) 248! 23.3) 168) 115 6.7 2 workers.......____ 326 50.6! 25.5) 14.7 7.1 9 i. 
owas... 502 11.4 18.7 24.3 19.5 16.1 10.0 301 31.9 25. 2 18.3 12.3 9.3 3.0 
234 15.8 13.3 19.2 21.8 19. 2 10.7 
hve ttecsnnnce 1, 196 21.5 19,1 21.1 16.6 13.7 8.0 149 14.1 11.4 17.5 18.8 15.4 22.8 
No workers.......-- 9; @® () ( (9 (4) (4) | eee Se (?) (*) CP. Eiscees 
1 Excludes families with unknown income and/or number of gainful workers, * Not computed, because base is less than 25. 
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In one-spouse families with a female head the 
general pattern shows a sharp decrease in the 
proportion of families on relief with increasing 
age of family head. There is also a general de- 
crease, though not as sharp, among families in the 
income group of less than $1,000; this decrease 
reverses itself at age 60 of the family head. In 
higher income groups, the proportions in general 
increase with advancing age of head, the increase 
being sharpest up to age 60. 

In families of this type, those without workers 
show the highest proportions on relief in families 
with heads in ages below 60. In families with 
incomes of less than $1,000, those without workers 
show a relatively low proportion in the younger 
age groups, and the percentages tend to increase 
with increasing age of head. For the income 
groups $1,000 and over the proportions are lowest 
of all in families with heads under 25 and highest 
in those with heads in ages 45-59. 

Families with one worker show decreasing pro- 
portions on relief with advancing age. The 
proportions in the income group under $1,000 
are high for families with heads in ages 25-64 and 
show comparatively little variation with age. For 
higher income categories the percentages increase 
progressively with increasing age of head. 

Families with two workers closely parallel the 
average proportions of families regardless of 
number of workers. To a lesser extent this is 
also true of families with three workers. 

Despite the differentiations noted, a general 
pattern of association between age and income is 
apparent in the two family types—husband-and- 
wife, and one-spouse families with the wife as the 
head. The patterns for nonparent families are 
similar to those for husband-and-wife families, 
and those for one-spouse families with male head 
correspond, in general, to those for one-spouse 
families with female head. 

An examination of the percentage distribution 
of families by income, in terms of the number of 
workers, brings out a number of significant re- 
lationships. On the whole, in husband-and-wife 
families with younger heads the number of workers 
per family is not a major factor in determining 
the correlation with income, although, in general, 
the most favorable income distribution is found 
in those with two or more workers. In interme- 
diate ages, the most favorable income distribution 
is found in families in which the number of workers 
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is one or two less than the number of persons in 
the family. This would tend to confirm the con- 
clusion that, except in husband-and-wife families 
without children, the wife is in the labor market 
because the family income is relatively low. This 
economic selection of families in which the wife 
is a gainful worker means that, despite the addi- 
tion of the wife’s earnings, the family income is 
less favorable for these families than for those in 
which the wife is not employed. There is also 
some indication that in families with heads aged 
60 and over, and more especially 65 and over, 
those economically most favored are the families 
in which the number of workers is two less than 
the number of persons in the family. 

In one-spouse families with a male head, as in 
husband-and-wife families, there is little net 
association between number of workers and family 
income for families with very young heads. With 
increasing age of head the association becomes 
more and more significant, and, in general, the 
closer the number of workers approaches the num- 
ber of persons in the family, the more favorable 
is the economic status of the family. Those com- 
posed entirely of gainful workers have most 
favorable income status. 

In one-spouse families with a female head the 
degree of differentiation in family incomes in 
relation to number of workers increases with in- 
creasing age of family head, and in general, except 
in families with heads in intermediate ages, the 
most favored income groups are those in which 
the number of workers is one less than the number 
of persons in the family. One-person families 
without workers show a more favorable income 
distribution than those with workers, especially 
for younger persons. Among two-person families 
with heads less than 25 years of age this is also 
true, but among those with heads 60 and over the 
families without workers are generally the least 
favored and those with either one or two workers 
are relatively the more favored. In the younger 
age groups three-person families without workers 
have an income distribution at least as favorable 
as those with one and even two workers, but with 
increasing age of family head there is a differenti- 
ation favoring families with three or two workers. 
In four-person families, those with three workers 
have the most favorable income distribution in 
ages 60 and over. In general, similar tendencies 
are observed in families of still larger size. 
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In nonparent families with a male head, one- 
person families with a worker have a more favor- 
able income distribution than those without a 
worker, especially for persons below the age of 60. 
In two-person families, those with two workers 
have the most favorable income status in all 
families except those with heads above age 65. 
In three-person families, likewise, families with the 
maximum number of workers have the most 
favorable income distribution. 

In nonparent families with a female head, one- 
person families without a worker show on the 
whole a better income distribution among very 
young persons. In ages 25 and over, families 
without a worker show a relative excess in the 
very high and very low income groups, while 
those with a worker are more prevalent in the 
intermediate income groups. In two-person fam- 
ilies with heads in ages below 25, those without 
workers predominate in the higher income groups; 
those with one worker predominate in the inter- 
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mediate and lower income groups. In families 
with older heads, those with the maximum number 
of workers have, in general, the most favorable 
income distribution, especially for intermediate 
ages. In three-person families, those with the 
maximum number of workers have the most 
favorable income in families with heads below 
60, while in families with heads over 65 those 
without workers have the most favorable income 
status. 

It would appear that, in general, in families 
with adults who are available to enter the labor 
market the larger the number of adults in the 
labor market, the more favorable is the income. 
In families with children and with aged individuals, 
the employment of all adults is generally brought 
about by economic necessity ; among such families 
those with all’members in the labor market have 
a relatively lower income status than those in 
which the number of gainful workers is one less 
than the total number of persons in the family. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Review of the Month 


Continued improvement in job opportunities in 
October, reflecting the expansion in industrial 
activity, was marked by a record volume of 
private placements made through public employ- 
ment offices. Moreover, the number of persons 
registered as seeking work through these facilities 
declined to the lowest level in 22 months. Benefit 
payments to unemployed workers dropped to the 
lowest amount paid in any month this year, and 
there was a decline from the preceding month of 
31 percent in the number of workers drawing 
benefits in the midweek of October. 

Unemployed workers received benefits aggre- 
gating approximately $26.7 million in October, a 
decline of nearly 21 percent from September. 
Decreases were general, with only 10 States re- 
porting larger amounts of benefits than last month. 
The majority of the industrial States continued to 


Chart I.—Ratio (percent) of benefits to collections by 
States, January—October 1939 
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t Excludes Illinois and Montana, which began benefit payments in July 
1939. 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


Chart II.—Number of initial and continued claims 


received in local offices, January—October 1939 
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show reduced amounts of payments, reflecting 
primarily the higher levels of business activity 
reached during October. Declines of more than 
20 percent were reported by most of the manufac- 
turing States, with the exception of New York, 
where slackening operations in seasonal industries 
resulted in a slight increase in payments during 
the month. The sharpest reduction occurred in 
Michigan, where benefit payments decreased more 
than 50 percent for the second successive month. 
This reduction resulted largely from seasonal re- 
employment in the automobile industry as the 
rate of production increased sharply during 
October. Accelerated operations in the steel in- 
dustry probably accounted for some of the de- 
crease in payments in Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. About 38 percent of the 
payments in October were accounted for by Illi- 
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nois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania, as compared with 45 percent in Sep- 
tember. 

Continued claims declined 11 percent in October 
to 3.5 million, the lowest volume for the year. 


Decreases occurred in 34 States, in 6 of which re- 


ductions were 25 percent or more. 


Increases 


ranged widely in the 16 States reporting higher 


receipts. 


On the other hand, the volume of 


initial claims received during the month in local 


Table 1.—Number and amount of benefit payments by types of unemployment ' and by States, October 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 1, 1939] 




















Number Amount 
Diets All payments Types of unemployment ! All payments Types of unemployment! 
Percentage tage 
Number Total Partial * Amount c from Total Partial # 
September September 
| SES SO SL ee eee 2, 612, 649 ced Se eee eee $26, 689, 676 ORE Vintscatedvantelunscceamiil 
40, 166 —27.5 35, 233 4, 878 291, 109 —25.0 $262, 066 $28, 768 
1, 154 +8.9 986 Oy 16, 624 +9.7 15, 100 577 
9, 182 —12.8 8, 725 457 100, 991 —12.2 97, 431 3, 560 
19, 016 —9.5 7, 021 1, 302 118, 921 —6.4 111, 717 5, 333 
, 935 —2.4 191, 397 22, 794 2, 416, 397 —3.2 2, 194, 813 141, 118 
15, 616 —6.8 13, 475 2,114 156, 645 —7.9 138, 17, 639 
34, 533 —29.2 31, 487 2, 604 328, 377 —20.4 312, 122 14, 908 
5, 641 —13.2 4, 704 924 47, 577 —11,2 43, 639 3, 814 
11, 160 —8.8 10, 082 432 88, 010 —9.0 82, 536 2, 887 
799 —30.4 45, 579 6, 269 498, 749 —31.9 425, 250 43, 999 
37,029 —19.4 33, 761 3, 268 243, 265 —2B.6 229, 790 13, 475 
4, 577 +61, 2 3, 678 899 36, 034 +40.1 32, 015 4,019 
4 4, 263 —22.3 3, 348 915 43,472 —21.8 35, 469 8, 003 
268, 781 —19.7 209, 650 58, 872 3, 120, 826 —20. 5 2, 668, 465 450, 373 
43, 640 —22.7 34, 074 9, 501 420, 835 —2.5 369, 650 51, 036 
20, 632 —33.0 17, 793 2,779 190, 273 —38.4 172, 482 17, 239 
12, 399 —12.1 10, 229 2,170 114, 720 —11.4 101, 871 12, 849 
29, 116 —28.5 28, 496 $314 236, 224 —30.1 233, 295 31,961 
44, 355 —21.8 38, 696 2, 602 366, 452 —19.4 333, 504 16, 483 
23, 668 +5.7 18, 974 4, 020 158, 973 +4.9 132, 600 22, 441 
33, 394 — 28.6 26, 747 4,111 312, 125 —29.8 249, 944 784 
144, 383 —13.3 143, 338 1, 360, 319 —16.1 1, 354, 492 0) 
139, 864 —50.3 4130, 114 59,750 1, 730, 368 —53.8 § 1, 640, 040 § 90, 328 
6 34, 574 +1.6 31, 047 2, 766 341, 406 —2.3 314, 093 19, 802 
12, 668 —15.3 11, 87 3620 73, 638 —15,2 70, 501 3 2, 489 
41, 968 —22.4 070 7, 898 349, 961 —29.5 303, 468 46, 493 
12, 244 +6.1 12, 242 (3) 137, 815 +4.5 137, 810 ® 
7, 382 +6.1 6, 914 466 64, 360 +-7.5 60, 957 3, 303 
4, 360 —7.1 53,870 5 490 56, 542 —7.2 § 51, 108 5 5,434 
12, 511 +3.1 9, 432 3, 049 93, 978 —3.2 79, 083 14, 806 
77, 236 —19.2 77,022 (°) 754, 205 —20.6 752, 169 (*) 
8, 571 —20.8 7, 507 1, 063 86, 286 —22.0 78, 191 8, 
415, 058 +2.3 § 415, 058 @) 4, 841, 493 +2.4 54, 841, 493 (*) 
41, 059 —23.3 , 755 2, 739 215, 255 —25.4 , 220 10, 075 
2, 029 +3.9 1, 891 136 19, 923 +9.6 18, 784 1, 182 
133, 146 —21.8 108, 278 18, 742 1, 220, 457 —23.3 1, 106, 022 97, 134 
, 069 +5.0 20, 712 3, 357 234, 038 +5.9 211, 845 22, 193 
15, 890 —3.3 13, 301 181, 894 —1,7 162, 054 19, 503 
252, 126 —31.3 237, 889 (*) 2, 725, 168 —34.1 2, 645, 584 (®) 
42, 523 —34.1 § 36, 665 5 5, 858 396, 560 —34.0 5 371, 072 5 25, 488 
23, 511 —23.1 17, 687 5, 806 142, 343 —17.0 115, 701 26, 585 
5,615 ¢ 4, 746 S68 40, 975 36, 600 4, 373 
46, 169 —13.8 41, 742 4, 380 338, 957 —14.3 317, 791 20, 983 
45, 413 —10.9 39, 818 5, 427 729, 616 —10.9 670, 371 58, 078 
9, —15.9 4#9,079 $8127 98, 353 —18.1 58 97, 069 81,254 
4, 902 —1.5 4, 004 796 37, 058 +1.3 33, 721 3, 307 
§ 32, 158 —17.3 27, 061 3, 756 q —21.8 214, 581 19, 879 
27, 858 +1.0 2, 217 3, 641 335, 919 +2.7 306, 795 20, 124 
25, 545 —31.5 2A, 257 1, 162 262, 682 —15.2 193, 056 68,714 
21, 955 —20.4 18, 059 3, 782 219, 733 —23.3 198, 554 20, 761 
3, —18.4 2, 822 57: 45, 847 —11.0 39, 456 5, 520 


























! For definitions of types of unemployment, see the Bulletin, March 1939, 


p. 33. 

2 Excludes payments except where otherwise noted. In many 
cases monthly figures for total and partial unemployment are estimated from 
re for weck ended Oct. 14. 

Includes benefits for total unemployment, except where otherwise 
noted. Benefits for unemployment are not provided by State law 


in Massachusetts, M i, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. Of these, -_ ississippi provides for payments of less than full 
weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., “‘part total’ unemploy- 
ment. In Kentucky, which pays benefits for part-total unemployment, the 
provision for benefits for partial unemployment is not effective until Janu- 
ary 1940. 
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‘ ~ <ueea number of compensable weeks for which 3,000 checks were 


§ Includes irregular payments. 
oan -- arr number of compensable weeks for which 31,054 checks were 


7Data not comparable. State agency suspended operations July 28- 
Sept. 26, inclusive. 
§ Payments for part-total unemployment included with payments for total 
unemployment. 


* Re 
issued 


presents number of compensable weeks for which 31,518 checks were 
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offices increased more than 20 percent to a total 
of 681,000. Increases were widespread, with 44 
States reporting larger receipts than in the pre- 
ceding month. The increases were fairly sub- 
stantial in most States; in 24 States the volume re- 
ceived was 20 percent or more greater than 
in September, while in Michigan the volume more 
than doubled. According to the State reports, 
these expansions resulted chiefly from the curtail- 
ment of operations in seasonal industries, from 


Table 2.—Number of initial and continued claims ' 
received in local offices, by States, October 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 1, 1939] 




















Initial claims ! Continued claims ! 

State Percentage Percentage 
Number |changefrom| Number j|change from 
September September 
PE wactcadnacteee 681, 236 +20.1 | 3,537, 267 —11.2 
a | 8, 463 +42 61, 74 —17.7 
Ea canine 461 +106. 7 1, 333 +61.0 
IN a istiietesinstaetelaeedinnticid 2, 190 +28. 1 13, 229 +8. 1 
RE eit cecicctuiamiod 4, 666 +30. 7 25, 315 —10.6 
California. 63, 896 +31.2 332, 328 +11.9 
ETT 3, 571 +10. 1 19, 040 —8.9 
Connecticut. ...........- 9, 786 +6. 4 39, 923 —21.6 
“Sa 1, 525 +36. 3 7, 227 —9. 1 
District of Columbia__.. 1, 734 +11.2 15, 257 —1.7 
Se ee ae 6, 575 +6. 2 69, 750 —2%.1 
Georgia. 9, 137 +13.7 54, 938 —i6.5 
I i oe 1, 309 +49. 6 4, 663 +60. 6 
Idaho... 1, 834 +66. 4 6, 759 —3.0 
Iilinois__ 59, 472 _. 317, 008 —16.2 
RSA 8, 839 +25. 2 63, 681 ~—17.4 
ss Ee 6, 042 +20. 0 29, 606 —17.9 
| ER 3, 821 +10.1 21, 412 —5.9 
Kentucky... aad 3, 489 +3.2 49, 091 —19.6 
Louisiana____ iets 10, 396 +5.8 53, 544 —22.7 
SSRs 5, 979 +17.6 35, 750 +9. 2 
Maryland....___. 43, 823 +6.4 48, 227 —15.1 
Massachusetts... ___.___ 41, 454 +6.9 183, 028 +3. 4 
Sa 85, 025 +159. 1 158, 303 —34.9 
Minnesota___._____ wr 5, 395 +24.9 48, 488 —6.2 
+ ame iudeeahininieaiel 5, 084 | +41.7 19, 669 +2.2 
I i screens 16, 305 +49. 3 91, 577 +8.3 
Montana._._..__.___ 2, 507 +19. 1 15, 292 +11.1 
 “aSteraparers 2, 146 +57.4 9, 748 +10.7 
Nevada..._....... 1, 180 +18. 1 4, 882 —3.8 
New Hampshire 3, 392 +1.5 22, 992 +6. 5 
New Jersey............. 26, 450 +84.8 123, 807 —.4 
New Mexico. _. dant 3, 167 +14. 3 13, 081 —13.7 
|, aaa 125, 098 +13.9 562, 441 +2.9 
North Carolina. _._._... 10, 925 —45.9 70, 179 —4.5 
North Dakota.__._____.. 547 +81. 1 3, 492 +25. 2 
ie 14, 179 +.7 169, 250 —26. 4 
I 8, 322 +29. 7 598 +7.9 
Oregon 2 ee Se 9, 832 +29.4 27,910 +24.9 
Pennsylvania. ___._.- 25, 089 —23.3 298, 851 —30.3 
Rhode Island_____- 7, 505 —23.3 50, 589 —35.3 
South Carolina. _....._.. 1 4, 881 —27.6 29, 082 —20.5 

South Dakota____._____.- 923 (’) 8, 218 (®) 
Sara 7, 813 +25. 2 64, 751 —1.3 
ce Ee 21, 044 +19. 6 59, 105 —5.5 
ss Soe 2, 252 +10. 2 11, 597 —9.1 
a 1, 101 —22.1 6, —24.7 
Virginia...___ 6, 853 +30. 2 42,919 —13.9 
Washington._._.__.....__. 5, 583 +31.4 43, 634 —15 
West Virginia _....._.. 5, 873 +21.4 31, 324 —34.2 
. aaron 413, 328 +30. 0 55, 699 +20. 5 
We csind sustaues ¥k 75 +27.5 4, 208 —13.9 

















! For definitions of types of claims, seo the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 
3 Exciudes “‘additional”’ claims. 


* Data not comparable. State agency suspended operations July 28-Sept. 
26 inclusive. 


‘ Includes claims for total and part-total unemployment only. 
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labor disputes, and from administrative procedures 
which resulted in the filing of new claims by 
workers who had been ineligible for benefits in 
the previous quarter. 


Table 3.—Number of initial and continued out-of-State 
claims ' received as liable State,* by States, October 
1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dee. 1, 1939] 


























Out-of-State claims received as liable State 
Initial Continued 
State Percent of Percent of 
initial con 

Number received Number received 

in local in local 

offices offices 
NS ditsinnnnenithed 26, 848 4.0 159, 005 45 
I icinitinincnscntit 469 5.5 3, 056 4.9 
Alaska. 182 39. 5 857 64.3 
23.8 3, 128 23.6 
7.8 2, 478 9.8 
2.6 16, 635 5.0 
12.2 2,618 13.8 
6.6 3, 025 7.6 
9.2 510 7.1 
i itnesonninintiine 1, 003 15.3 6, 309 9.0 
tina baataienaiines 516 5.6 2, 069 3.8 
| | See 18 1.4 95 2.0 
BE iaitiisieenicccninaiti 412 22.5 991 14.7 
enasunscasedannenl 2, 238 3.8 4g, 2.9 
, | EE Ra 501 5.7 1, 882 3.0 
PSS 457 7.6 1, 554 5.2 
a 580 15.2 2, 284 10.7 
Kentucky-.. on 241 6.9 3, 465 y & | 
bic Re 305 3.8 3, 569 6.7 
| RE 228 3.8 1,015 2.8 
, 326 48.5 2, 139 44 
Massachusetts -_........-.-. 854 2.1 4, 824 2.6 
ne ciciininnccciomse 1, 299 1.5 5, 739 3.6 
ta 479 8.9 2, 138 4.4 
296 5.8 1, 300 6.6 
873 5.4 3, 955 4.3 
293 11.7 2, 106 13.8 
266 12.3 1, 461 15.0 
284 24.1 1,770 36.3 
490 14.4 1, 925 8.4 
805 3.0 4, 259 3.4 
322 10.2 2, 044 22.5 
i f Ss 1, 839 1.5 13, 150 2.3 
North Carolina. -......._- 496 4.5 2, 556 3.6 
North Dakota---.......-. 99 18.1 360 10.3 
a 597 4.2 6, 317 3.7 
Goanemee............... 821 9.9 3, 759 10.3 
0 MGR NSE 297 3.0 2,074 7.4 
Pennsylvania. -.---__- a 850 3.4 6, 991 2.3 
Rhode Island -_-.--....-- 270 3.6 1, 835 3.6 
South Carolina. --....... 192 43.9 1, 109 3.8 
South Dakota. .-........- 85 9.2 378 4.6 
paaebeceiall 504 6.5 3, 226 5.0 
1,051 5.0 7,972 13.5 
234 10.4 1, 208 10.4 
120 10.9 284 4.3 
433 6.3 2,172 5.1 
444 8.0 2, 550 5.8 
231 3.9 1, 687 5.4 
268 52.0 763 1.4 
416 42.7 1, 242 29.5 




















' For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 

’ a State is one to which a claim is forwarded by agent State for 
disposition. 

* Accepts no out-of-State claims as liable State. 

4 Represents percent of initial claims, excluding “additional” claims. 

§ Represents oo of initial claims received for total and part-total un- 
employment only. 
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Chart IlIl.—Comparison of out-of-State initial claims 
received as liable and as agent State, by States, July- 
September 1939 
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*State agency suspended operations July 28-Sept. 26, inclusive. 
t District of Columbia accepts no out-of-State claims as liable State. 


A total of 27,000 initial out-of-State claims, 4 
percent of the total number of initial claims re- 
ceived in local offices, was received by the 50 
State agencies participating in the interstate 
benefit-payment plan. Wyoming, with 43 per- 
cent, showed the highest proportion of initial 
out-of-State claims in relation to claims received 
from within the State; the majority of these 
claims originated in Montana. Alaska, which 
has regularly shown the highest proportion of 
out-of-State claims received as a liable State in 
relation to receipts from within the Territory, 
had a volume equivalent to 40 percent of local- 
office receipts. In 13 other States, principally 
the Rocky Mountain and Great Plains areas, 
such claims ranged from 10 to 24 percent of local- 
office receipts. Continued out-of-State claims 
rose slightly to a total of 159,000 in October and 
represented 4.5 percent of continued claims 
received in local offices. 


In the week ended October 14, approximately 
502,000 individuals received unemployment bene- 


Table 4.—Number of individuals receiving benefits 
during week ended Oct. 14, and number of new claims 
authorized and of claimants exhausting wage credits 
during October 1939, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 4, 1939] 


























——e = 
nefits during w 
ended Oct. 14 New | Claimants 
ms aust- 
State authorized | '0& wage 
Percentage] during || during 
c m} Octo 
Number week ended October 
Sept. 16 
NE cicisininitialebtea 501, 714 —31.3 263, 190 173, 003 
EER 8, 443 —27.2 2, 522 2, 428 
il dics innstachiintetnduleenegeie 193 —19.9 91 63 
OES 1, 958 —24.5 1,019 593 
SS 3, 649 —25.8 1, 968 951 
CSREES 53, 898 —.6 19, 772 13, 058 
EE nniunksdiuenical 2,771 —2.1 1, 378 773 
Connecticut. _........... 6, 142 —45.4 4, 001 3,714 
iia nn ciciesia thinitctoars 1, 204 —17.8 557 487 
District of Columbia 2, 359 —21.0 1, 052 11,168 
sigue ccnscnesccsinieicinicaien 13, 850 —2.1 4, 767 7, 538 
Ds uincgeniesiicaniibieniial 6, 522 —40.3 3, 176 650 
ERT: 987 +90. 5 7 | 168 
Idaho-_-_- 533 —53.2 21 267 
i (“as IT 43,772 —37.8 23, 248 ® 
Memciematubeababeiannasial 8, 799 —38.5 5, 688 2, 308 
Se ackindinisiscoanithdibasteintedineks 3, 624 —30.3 2,150 1, 493 
icc angscialieiipalicumaieiel 2, 735 —13.8 1, 635 921 
EER: 6, 416 —30.4 1, 958 2, 219 
SRE S He: 9, 658 —25.1 3, 403 8, 011 
a cihiienin avieiidinann 246 5, 086 —4.9 2, 410 4 826 
Se 6, 071 —42.7 2, 006 2, 145 
Massachusetts. .......... 27, 327 —15.4 11, 048 25, 879 
A RAPTEBRE EEA 30, 620 —4.4 10, 878 7, 441 
ST 6, 483 —2.2 2, 630 1, 836 
Mississippi - -.......... 2, 106 —40.5 1, 603 712 
Missouri a inchidieabelniaiiGGeanianl 7, 707 —38.2 3, 757 2, 813 
STE 2, 985 +15.3 1, 381 ‘0 
ss [ea 1, 491 —3.6 676 454 
ER 900 —14.0 326 209 
New Hampshire.____._.- 2, 233 —25.9 1, 873 590 
a 13, 711 —34.3 9, 631 5, 636 
New Mexico...........--. 1, 564 —36.1 582 608 
eases 68, 187 —35.4 39, 312 4 22, 027 
North Carolina......._. 8, 162 —37.9 3, 526 4 1, 937 
North Dakota......._.. 374 —17.4 194 117 
Ohio____.. 26, 284 —33.0 8, 433 48,349 
Oklahoma 4, 681 —3.6 3, 207 1, 893 
= es 3, 084 +.3 1, 831 1, 276 
Pennsylvania.......... 50, 004 —34.8 39, 660 5 20, 363 
Rhode Island...........- 10, 193 —31.2 4,472 4, 243 
South Carolina. _........ 4, 301 —.6 2, 843 4743 
South Dakota........__.. 441 ( 389 4 358 
‘Tennessee........._.. sa 6, 903 —40.6 3, 562 4 2,030 
| ea 9, 531 —2B.3 9, 331 6, 253 
cass teenies 1, 987 —21.5 732 634 
Vermont... _. 770 —32.3 495 118 
Virginia._..._. 5, 361 ~34.5 3, 142 2, 258 
Washi iste 7 5, 666 +3. 5 2, 445 1, 829 
West Virginia._......._.. 5, 200 —37.3 2, 863 42,715 
Wisconsin. .............- 3, 993 —33.2 8, 121 2 2, 669 
_ . aes 755 —31.8 356 232 





1 For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 

’ - ras number of claimants exhausting maximum benefits during 
month. 

3 Data not re ‘ 

‘ Represents individuals exhausting rights established after uniform dura- 
tion became effective as well as those whose duration was determined under 
earlier provisions. Montana and Ohio have had uniform duration since 
benefits first became payable. 

5 Represents number of claimants exhausting wage credits reported by 
local offices. 

* Data not comparable. 
Sept. 26, inclusive. 

For week ended Oct. 23. 


State agency suspended operations July 28- 


Social Security 
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fits, a decrease of 31 percent from the midweek 
of September for the 50 States reporting for 
both September and October. More than half 
of the 46 States reporting decreases showed re- 
ductions of 30 percent or more in the number of 
workers receiving benefits. Increases of 0.3 per- 
cent, 3.5 percent, and 15.3 percent, respectively, 


Table 5.—Activities of public employment services 


were reported by Oregon, Washington, and 
Montana; Hawaii showed an increase of 90.5 
percent over the midweek of the preceding 
month. 

New claims authorized for payment reached 
the lowest level for the year, totaling 263,000, a 
decrease of almost 13 percent from September. 


in the United States, by States, October 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 15, 1939] 





















































Placements ! New applications 
ote Private me ps > 
te as of Oct. 
an Percentage ; 
Public 1939 
Total > Number change from 
Percentage Regular Temporary Number 
Number | change from (over 1 (1 month September 
September month) or less) 

eliwess<s 366, 184 308, 422 +7 152, 073 156, 349 57, 762 545, 195 4 5, 462, 272 
pS eee 4,711 3, 990 —4 2, 655 1, 335 721 11, 570 ab} 125, 385 
(SS 339 196 —12 50 146 143 426 2, 210 
SSE 4, 327 3, 853 +32 3, 184 669 474 3, 257 +9 21, 636 
Sit cbandannseddimalad 4,074 3, 323 —34 1, 350 1,973 751 4,717 61, 648 

es 25, 534 23, 238 —6 9, 906 13, 332 2, 206 48, 035 +11 385, 
Colorado....... 6, 395 5, 685 —11 1, 297 4, 388 710 4, 585 —14 59, 571 
| Sa SaReepeigess 6, 435 5, 421 +27 3, 491 1, 930 1,014 5, 006 -1 82, 171 
Delaware._....... a 2, 356 2, 205 +47 1, 656 549 151 862 —18 12, 874 

District of Columbia_ 3, 871 3, 424 0) 1, 464 1, 960 447 4, 060 +3 35, 
F iedibetunidmnandéntiinn 7, 009 5, 793 +227 5, 029 764 1, 216 10, 363 +9 64, 085 
8, 530 6, 425 —11 33, 082 3, 393 2, 105 14, 155 +1 174, 079 

568 359 +4 193 166 209 1, 491 -1 9, 
5,17 4, 967 +118 046 4, 021 550 2,611 +35 14, 190 
13, 661 13, 416 +8 6, 687 6, 729 245 30, 306 198, 579 
9, 249 8, 911 +1 5, 543 3, 368 338 18, 081 +25 182, 957 

8, 317 6, 243 (®) 2, 254 3, 989 2, 074 4, 302 —15 83, 
3, 654 2, 848 +8 1, 152 1, 696 806 4, 760 -1 38, 127 
3, 801 2, 504 +8 1, 616 R88, 1, 207 10, 501 —%6 82, 364 
6, 710 5, 989 +38 4, 741 1, 248 721 7, 860 +4 97, 583 
1, 985 1, 352 —4 44 408 633 2, 766 +27 33, 134 
4, 205 3, 371 +13 1, 855 1, 516 834 6, 195 +3 60, 633 
4, 162 3, 355 +15 2, 474 881 807 16, 721 +12 178, 051 
14, 082 11, 633 +9 6, 968 4, 665 2, 449 20, 046 + 200, 986 
8,174 6, 343 +9 2,979 3, 364 1, 831 6, 994 +6 148, 871 
7, 260 3, 900 —a4 2, 560 1, 430 3, 270 14, 522 +1 86, 610 
13, 885 12, 737 +43 3, 200 0, 528 1, 148 20, 371 —2 136, 322 
2, 028 1, 201 +18 707 494 827 1, 425 +10 27, 143 
4, 050 2, 269 +24 757 1, 512 1, 781 2, 989 +11 43, 214 
1, 184 99 +4 528 461 195 1, 034 +4 5, 521 
2, 660 2, 264 +62 1,776 488 405 1, 767 +18 25, 526 
12, 252 11, 727 +10 7, 132 4, 505 525 20, 211 +2 272, 006 
5, 300 5, 105 —s 2, 152 2, 053 285 1, 613 +7 34, 171 
25, 618 21, 871 +8 11, 362 10, 509 3, 747 $2, 700 —38 534, 210 
11, 344 7, 961 +21 4, 885 3, 076 8, 383 11, 361 ® 91, 746 
North Dakota. _. 3, 365 2, 885 —22 894 1, 991 480 1, 552 —33 27, 163 
ae 15, 901 14,717 i) 7 538 7,179 1,184 22, 638 +7 278, 642 
Oklahoma... ...... 5, 622 4,710 —16 R95 3, 815 912 8,117 +7 60, 167 
a aaa 6, 906 5, 735 —18 2, 557 3, 178 1,171 5, 477 +20 31, 999 
Pennsylvania....___ 15, 847 12, 053 +47 8, 921 3, 132 3, 704 29, 792 +6 460, 260 
Rhode Island... _. ; 1, 322 1, 026 +23 357 296 2, 707 —15 43, 879 
South Carolina... 3, 492 2, 286 +6 1, 286 1, 000 1, 206 5, 552 +35 102, 037 
South Dakota....._. 1, 306 836 (5) 492 470 1, 545 ® 34, 407 
Tennessee... ..___. , 9, 298 8, 479 +67 2, 071 6, 408 819 9, 173 +18 1133, 283 
/ EET 28, 428 25, 203 +11 7, 194 18, 099 3, 135 28, 672 +13 273, 226 
i 2, 628 2, 205 +27 633, 1, 572 423 1, 975 +20 20, 218 
, <2rSSeaaeeee 1,059 768 —4y 363 405 291 730 —25 14, 996 
Virginia_____ 6, 465 4, 863 —4 3, 467 1, 396 1, 602 8, 065 -2 44, 270 
Washington... . 7, 335 6, 275 —4i 2, 293 3, 982 1, 060 8, 007 +27 95, 362 
West Virginia........_.. 4, 193 3, 206 +7 2, 188 1, 108 897 3, 718 —8 62, 955 
Wisconsin... _... 8, 174 6, 970 +2 3 893 8, 077 1, 204 8, 612 +1 166, 218 

Wyoming ihescinia 1, 497 1, 067 +18 333 734 430 700 —12 > 4 

! Preliminary. 


? Represents applicants regarded by employment office as actively seeking 
work. The files are cleared periodically ty removal of cards of applicants 
who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation 
from office to office and State to State in the frequency with which this is done. 
The extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file 
also varies from State to State. 
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* Decrease of less than 1 percent. 
4 Increase of less than 1 percent. 
5 Data not comparable. State agency suspended operations July 28-Sept. 


26, inclusive. 
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Decreases were reported by 29 States, in 9 of 
which declines amounted to more than 25 per- 
cent. Michigan again experienced a decline 
more than 50 percent from the last month 
new authorizations. Increases were reported 
21 States; the largest gain occurred in Hawaii, 
where authorizations were more than double 
About 173,000 claimants 


those for September. 


of 
in 
in 


exhausted benefit credits during October. 
though for the country as a whole new claims 
authorized exceeded exhaustions by 52 percent, 
exhaustions exceeded authorizations in the District 
of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, and New Mexico. 
the past 3 months, authorizations totaled 1,020,660 
and exhaustions 649,605. 


Al- 


During 


Despite this excess of 


Table 6.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and 
benefits charged, by States, as of Oct. 31, 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Nov. 18, 1939] 




























































































{Amounts in thousands] 
Sendtens tebe Cumulative collec- 
Vv! P 
benefits as of Oct. 31, 1930| credited as of Oct. Benefits charged Ratio (percent) of— 
1, 
ea Collec- -— ———__--——__——. — 
onth an tions 
State year bene- ae Janu- | October 1939 Bene- — 
fits first cent- ary—Oc- Cumu- a eer 1939 | fits to fit. to 
payable Total col- tober : Janu- . : collec- | US 
— lections | Collec- | 19398 |, ative | apy_oo. Per- | benefits| ‘tions | cumu- 
Amount ? 7 Index? end in- tions § foo + Pa te oo | eines pe 
rom October - change | collec- |," collec- 
Sept. terest ‘ 1939 1939 ® ee from tions — tions 
30, 1939 Septem- | ; ad and in- 
ber oe ©) terest 
| | 
Ue See $1, 481, 734 lr 45.5 7153.9 |$2, 247,908 |$2, 194,771 |$718, 200 |$765, 576 |$369, 645 | $26, 586 Beat *54.2) 65.6 34.1 
States collect- | 
ing quarterly 
Alabama #____._____ Jan. 1938__ 11,333 | +9.0 | 128.2 23, 200 22, 742 7,504 | 11, 867 3, 739 291 | —25.0 49.8 | 84.7 51.2 
ea Jan. 1939_ 962 | +3.9 | 108.7 1, 257 1, 230 357 295 295 17 | +13.3| 826 |} 826) 23.5 
 - Sea Jan. 1938. 2,677 | +9.8 | 132.9 5, 882 5, 778 2, 004 3, 205 1, 303 101} —122/ 65.0) 846/) 545 
Arkansas_.....__._.. Jan. 1939_ 6,742 | +2.6 | 127.0 8, 317 8, 114 2, 900 1, 575 1, 575 119} —6.3)| 543 54.3 | 18.9 
California 1°_________ Jan. 1938. 147,062 | +6.0 | 218.9 201, 956 196,838 | 68,344 | 54,894 31,179 2,416 | —3.2| 45.6] 42.1 | 27.2 
Colorado............ Jan. 1939_. 10,616 | +5.6 | 118.7 13, 677 13, 282 4, 557 3, 061 , 061 157 | —7.1 67.2 67.2 22.4 
Connecticut -_____._- Jan. 1938__ 26,973 | (1!) (11) , 406 43,499 | 15,502 | 16,835 4, 580 328 | —29.3 29.5 50.3 | 37.9 
ae Jan. 1939__ 5,539 | +6.0 | 141.5 6, 159 6, 013 2, 161 620 620 48 | —11.1 28.7 28.7 | 10.1 
RNR Bet * “aa 13,071 | +2.6 | 132.4 15, 947 15,568 | 5,859 | 2,876| 2,87 513 | --30.0| 49.1) 49.1 18.0 
EES See et do... 19,639 | +1.9 | 126.7 385 21, 824 6, 572 2, 746 2, 746 243 | --23.6 | 41.8 41.8 | 12.3 
ed ee nie as} +aa] iene] 5058] 4008| 1,738] 206 | 204 36) +385) 17! m7) 40 
SRS Sept. 1938_ 2,965 | +83] 98.6 5, 375 5, 242 1,750} 2,410| 2,043 43 | —21.8 | 116.7 | 105.5 44.8 
RPA July 1939. 169,126 | +2.8 | 109.7 179, 771 175,329 | 59,120 | 10,645 | 10,645 3,121 | —20.5 | *43.3 43.3 | 5.9 
Pee... ...:.....- Apr. 1938 _ 33,615 | +10.5 | 124.1 963 57,493 | 19,312 | 25,348 | 9,039 | 421 | —20.4| 46.8 2.0} 43.0 
ETE July 1938 13,228 | —.4 | 132.7 20, 616 20, 106 6, 373 | 7,388 | 4,802 190 | —38.5 | 75.3 71.7| 36.8 
oe Jan. 1939 13,518 | +6.0 | 132.8 15, 538 15, 139 5, 146 2, 020 2, 020 115|—10.9| 39.3) 39.3 13.0 
Kentucky '_________|___-- se 24,135 | +2.5 | 127.5 28, 598 27,779 9,268 | 4,463 4,463 236 | —30.2 48.2 48.2 | 15.6 
REE Jan. 1938 3,680 | +18.9 | 97.9 10, 808 10, 651 3,771 | 7,128 | 2, 593 | 165 | +13.8 68.8 | 102.8 66. 0 
i “ws” SAT SSE do__- 16,249 | +17.5 | 179.4 31, 461 30,958 | 11,842} 15,212; 5,069 312 | —20.7 42.8 | 69.2 48.4 
Massachusetts__-_-__|-_--- eS 68,295 | +3.8 | 163.5 111, 855 109,119 | 31,929 | 43, 560 | 16, 462 1,360 | —16.1 | 51.6) 642) 38.9 
| | 
Michigan_..________- July 1938 49, 243 | +21.0| 77.8 122, 798 120,439 | 44,407 | 73,555 | 33,652 1,728 | —53.8 75.8 | 126.5 59.9 
Minnesota__.........| Jan. 1938 22,140 | +6.2 | 185.7 37, 013 36,272 | 12,404 14,873 6, 712 341} —2.6 54.1 60.8 40. 2 
Mississippi_______.__ Apr. 1938 4,314 | +13.0 | 147.9 , 967 6, 806 2, 144 2, 653 1, 239 74 | —14.9 57.8 67.4 38. 1 
iasourl RS Jan. 1939 48, 908 +7.4 | 143.7 53, 376 52,118 | 18, 593 4, 468 4, 468 350 | —20.4 24.0} 24.0 8.4 
Montana............ July 1939 7,168 | +6.9 | 115.2 7, 577 7, 392 2, 701 409 409 1388 | +45 | *311 31.1 5.4 
Nebraska__...______- an. 1939_ 9,800 | +6.2 | 138.4 10, 922 10, 663 3, 693 1, 122 1, 122 64) +6.7 30. 4 30.4 10.3 
N EE RE do___- 1,708 | +1.8 | 11L8 2, 369 2, 313 812 661 661 57 | —6.6 81.4 81.4 27.9 
New Ham . ...| Jan. 1938 5,736 | +7.8 | 135.1 9, 719 9, 489 2, 553 3, 983 1, 251 4) —3.1 49.0 75.2 41.0 
New J _, eed Jan. 1939 94,106 | +46 | 141.1 107, 227 104,325 | 39,119 | 13,121 | 13,121 754 | —20.6 33. 5 33. 5 12.2 
New Merxico.. .....- .1 2, 795 +5.7 | 113.7 3, 3, 753 1, 1, 1, 055 86 | —22.5 79.3 79.5 27.6 
New York....._..__- Jan. 1938..| 175,935 | +10.2 | 178.9 332, 758 325, 729 | 103,731 | 156,823 | 69, 492 4,727 | —3.2 67.0 68. 5 47.1 
ORE Jan. 1939__| 123, 470 +.7 | 126.1 143, 405 139,044 | 43,471 | 19,935 | 19,935 1,229 | —23.3 | 45.9 45.9 13.9 
Oklahoma. -____..___- Dec. 1938 14,367 | +2.9 | 113.6 18, 142 17, 582 4, 627 3,775 | 3, 703 234 | +5.9/ 80.0 72.8 20. 8 
i) (irae Jan. 1938. 8,058 | +18.0 | 137.6 17, 566 17, 231 5, 456 , 508 3, 591 181 | —2.2 65.8 82.9 54.1 
Pennsylvania____._..|-..-- re 84,860 | +1.1 | 120.3 206, 061 202,102 | 62,507 | 121,201 | 49, 656 2,725 | —34.1 79.4 91.5 58.8 
Rhode Island 19______|____- __ ee 10,058 | +22.2 | 126.7 24, 391 23, 991 7,998 | 14,333 5, 040 395 | —33.6 63.0 88.7 58.8 
South Carolina... _- July 1938 9,305 | +3.7 | 149.9 11, 839 11, 476 3, 224 2, 444 1,849 142 | —17.0 57.4 | 45.9 20. 6 
South Dakota___.-__- Jan. 1939 2,687 | +7.2 | 135.9 3, 041 2, 952 1, 023 354 354 41 | (12) 34.6 | 34.6 11.6 
‘Tennessee... _.__.__- Jan. 1938__ 12,450 | +4.8 | 160.1 22, 470 22, 013 7,558 | 10,020 3, 876 339 | —14.4 51.3 69.9) 44.6 
Se ies 3,326 | +14.1 | 129.9 7, 284 7, 155 2, 535 3,958 | 1,497 98 | —18.3 59. 1 85. 5 | 54.3 
' 
Ea ee aad 16, 020 +3.7 | 191.5 25, 655 25, 087 8, 521 9,635 | 3,999 239 —21.6 46.9 57.3 | 37.6 
Washington.___..__- Jan. 1939__ 22,531 | +8.4 | 119.3 27, 637 26, 952 8, 388 5,106 | 5, 106 336 +2.8 60.9 60.9 | 18.5 
6” SES SERS: Wiscins 2,725 | +7.2 ! 113.5 3, 726 3, 639 1, 281 1,001! 1,001 46 | —11.5 78.1 78.11 26.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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authorizations, the steady decline since August 
probably indicates that many benefit recipients 
have been reemployed. 

Openings were filled in 308,422 private jobs, 
the largest volume of placements with private 
employers ever made in the history of the public 
employment system in the United States. Except 
for July, each month since April of this year has 
exceeded the previous month’s record of private 
placements. The number of private placements 
in October was 7 percent above September and 
nearly 50 percent higher than the volumes of 
October 1938 and 1937. Approximately half of 
the private placements were in jobs of a con- 
tinuing nature. Men were placed in 183,000 
private jobs and women in 125,000. Improve- 
ment was general, gains being reported in 33 
States. Greatest improvements were found in 
the South and Middle Atlantic and the West 
North Central regions. The only area to show a 


decrease in private placements was the Pacific 
Coast, primarily because of declines in agricul- 
tural placements. During the first 10 months of 
1939, a total of more than 2,192,000 private 
placements was made, an increase of about 42 
percent over the corresponding period in 1938. 
In addition to the record volume of private 
placements, employment offices filled nearly 58,000 
jobs in public employment, making a total of 
366,184 complete placements for October, the 
highest monthly total since June 1937. The 
public placement service also assisted in filling 
more than 113,000 jobs in which the employment 
offices played a major part in bringing worker 
and employer together, although they did not 
perform all steps in completing a placement. 
The active file of registrants for jobs declined 
about 4 percent to approximately 5.5 million by 
the close of October, a volume approximately 30 
percent lower than in October 1938, and the 


Table 6.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and 
benefits charged, by States, as of Oct. 31, 1939—Continued 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Nov. 18, 1939] 


{Amounts in thousands] 


















































| Temsh tend bios —— collec- 
| otal funds available for tions and interest 
benefits as of Oct. 31, 1939 credited as of Oct. Benefits charged Ratio (percent) of— 
ie ;, , ee ee ee Ee Collec- 
Month anc tions 
State | year bene- Per Janu- October 1939 Bene- — 
; fits first cent- ary-Oc-! oumu- ———7-———| 1939 | fits to | sts to 
| payable one Total col- tober | lative Janu- Per- | benefits collec- cumu- 
Amount * | change |Index | lections | Collec- | 19894 | trough | #f¥-Oc- centage| to 1939 | “8 | lative 
| f and in- tions § 0 tober h llec- since llee- 
rom terest ¢ etober| i9396 |Amount | CDange| co hanafite! C2 
Sept. 1939 ® from | tions first tions 
30, 1939 Septem- payable and in- 
ber y terest 
States collect- 
ing monthly: | | 
District of Columbia.| Jan. 1938 $15,546 | +3.0 | 263.8 $18, 451 $17,916 | $5,764 | $2,905 | $1,233 $88 | —9.3 21.4 24.0 15.7 
Louisiana '° ore do ‘ 16, 018 +3.2 | 209.3 25, 281 24, 699 8, 224 9, 263 5, 256 366 | —19.4 63.9 54.0 36. 6 
North Carolina... --_|-. do 16, 631 +4.8 | 176.7 28, 867 28, 286 9, 216 12, 236 4, 020 215 | —25.6 43.6 64.4 42.4 
North Dakota | Jan. 1939 2, 307 +2.8 | 121.6 2, 781 2, 712 847 474 474 20 | +111 56.0 56.0 17.0 
Texas.. Jan. 1938 43, 364 +2.4 | 219.5 61, 815 60, 245 19, 009 18, 451 9, 107 730 | —16.3 47.9 45.3 29.8 
Vermont ‘ do 2, 855 +3.2 | 202.2 4, 176 4, 083 1,272 | 1,321 499 37 +1.3 39. 2 49.1 31.6 
West Virginia. - do 11, 580 +5.5 | 113.5 27, 543 27, 132 8,111 | 15,963 3, 898 263 | —15.2 48.1 93.7 58.0 
Wisconsin July 1936 47, 354 +2. 156. 4 61, 963 59,533 | 11,672 | 14,609 3, 055 217 | —23.9 26.2 | 444.6 23.6 














1 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in the a 
trust fund which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in the last 
month of each quarter. 

2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account 
Lae a ment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintain 
in the U. 8. Treasury. 

3 For all States except Wisconsin, index is based on funds available for bene- 
fits as of end of month prior to that in which benefits were first payable; cent in Louisiana. 

Wisconsin index is b: on funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937. 11 Under provision of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 

‘ Includes refund of $40,561,886 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska the preliminary and “liquidating” amount to be transferred to the railroad 
and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for year 1936 under title IX of the Social unemployment insurance account are to be withheld by the Social Security 
Security Act. Dened, and the State is permitted to withdraw from unemployment com- 


6 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

? Excludes Connecticut. See footnote 11. 

8 Percentage change excludes South Dakota. See footnote 12. 

* Figures for Iinois and Montana represent ratio of benefits to collections 
since benefits first became payable in July 1939. 

1® Employee contributions of 1.5 percent are collected in Rhode Island; 
lpercentin Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New Jersey;and 0.5 per- 


5 Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- pensation funds the amount n for administrative purposes up to the 
ers since contributions were first payable. Figures are adjusted for refunds amount so withheld. As of Oct. 31 524 had been withheld. 
of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer contri- 12 Percentage change not computed, since October represents first full month 
butions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of Colum- of benefit payments since State agency resumed operati 


bia and Michigan, where rateis 3 percent. In New York, rate is 3 percent for 
State law but not covered by Federal law; those em- 
ederal law pay 2.7 percent. 


ons. 
13 Includes $2,147,000 in benefits charged prior to January 1938. 
employers covered b 1¢ Computed on basis of collections and benefits charged since Jan. 1, 1938. 


ployers covered by 
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lowest point since December 1937. The reduc- 
tion reflected in large part the fewer number of 
persons seeking work in the highly industrialized 
Middle Atlantic and East North Central areas. 
Illinois was the only State in these areas to show 
a larger number of job seekers in October, but 


Table 7.—Contributions deposited in State clearing 


accounts, by States, January-—October 1939 and Octo- 
ber 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 18, 1939] 





Contributions deposited ! 
































State . 
anuary- 

October ! October 
SS iis fn ee A $718, 200, 361 $105, 339, 455 
States collecting quarterly, total_. 654, 085, 576 98, 980, 686 
7, 503, 957 1, 222, 027 
356, 535 52, 383 

2, 003, 789 ; 
2, 899, 767 291, 628 
68, 344, 174 10, 724, 012 
4, 556, 705 5, 528 
15, 502, 283 3, one, 731 

2, 160, 918 361, 
5, 858, 707 848, 283 
6, 572, 350 601, 361 
1, 737, 731 412, 651 
1, 750, 471 271,340 
59, 119, 749 7, 724, 416 
19, 312, 468 3, 623, 407 
6, 372, 611 136, 358 
5, 145, 828 881, 106 
9, 268, 256 818, 529 
3, 771, 479 748, 553 
11, 842, 399 2, 730, 917 

31, 929, 031 3, 868, 
44, 406, 823 10, 284, 994 
12, 403, 683 1, 633, 696 
2, 144, 483 570, 191 
18, 592, 515 8, 711, 607 
2, 700, 761 602, 312 
3, 693, 101 635, 612 
812, 009 87, 644 
2, 553, 478 507, 397 
RESET AE) ee 39, 118, 697 4,911, 034 
ec cmccnindeaNadeadéeccecums 103, 731, 268 21, 075, 060 
i ltiadtndineditunkndsversnecesores 43, 470, 790 2, 074, 629 
dirs chilidindanewnscon ss 4, 627, 276 641, 204 
5, 456, 359 1, 408, 482 
62, 507, 412 3, 693, 757 
7, 998, 138 2, 218, 713 
3, 224, 096 481, 790 
1, 022, 656 215, 531 
7, 557, 712 909, 954 
2, 534, 624 508, 547 

8, 521, 220 803, 
8, 388, 258 2, 085, 878 
1, 280, 743 229, 281 
64, 114, 785 6, 358, 769 
5, 763, 587 532, 653 
8, 223, 599 865, 682 
9, 216, 137 973, 138 
846, 750 81, 254 
19, 000, 415 1, 739, 966 
1, 271, 985 126, 196 
8, 111, 278 863, 260 
11, 672, 034 1, 176, 620 





‘Includes contributions plus such eed and interest collected from 
employers as are available for benefit paymen 
Adjusted for refunds of contributions ms for dishonored contribution 


3 Some contributions collected on monthly basis. 


Chart IV.—Disposition of new claims by type of dis- 
position, July-September 1939 
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t Excludes Louisiana and Wisconsin, because data are not comparable. 

*Data by reason for disallowance not available. 

tt Includes some claims not allocated for disallowance, where provision of 
State law is not comparable. 


increases were reported by 24 States in other 
parts of the country. Despite the increased 
business activity in October, current applications 
for work during the month were in excess of 1 
million, which was slightly higher than the totals 
for August and September, respectively. 

Funds available for benefits at the close of 
October aggregated nearly $1.5 billion, represent- 
ing an increase of 5.5 percent over the previous 
month. Contributions deposited usually exceed 
benefit payments for the quarterly collecting 
States during the first month of each quarter, 
when collections on pay rolls for the preceding 
quarter are received. All States except Iowa 
contributed to the general increase, with gains 
ranging from 0.7 percent in Ohio to 22.2 percent 
in Rhode Island. Nine States made additions in 
excess of 10 percent, and 18 others added more 
than 5 percent. 
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Three States—Idaho, 


al reserves. 
and Michigan—have less funds for benefits than 


were available at the time benefits first became 


payable. 


origin 


Of the 18 States 


Funds available for benefits as of October 31 
were nearly 2% higher than the original reserve in 
California, Louisiana, Texas, and Vermont have 


the District of Columbia, while the reserves of 
doubled since January 1, 1938. 
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Cumulative benefit payments through October 


aggregated $765.6 million, of which New York 
and Pennsylvania accounted for more than one- 
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[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 27, 1939] 
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Table 8.—Number of new claims! disposed of on first determination, number disallowed, and percentage distribution 
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South Carolina. -- 
South Dakota 








t. 


it. 26, 1939. 


31 


28 to Se 
unemp 


partlal 


’ Provision of State law not compara’ 


J 


operations from 


* Excludes claims for 


5 Figures cover July 1-27 and Sept. 27-30 inclusive. State agency sus- 


pended 


! For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 


* Benefits first payable July 1939. 
+ Data not reported. 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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third. Since the beginning of the year, the 23 Allowances and Disallowances 

States in which benefits were payable in January New claims disposed of on first determination 
1938 have paid out approximately $237 million as —_ totaled more than 3.6 million during the quarters 
compared with $295 million for the first 10 months = April-June and July-September 1939, with total 


of 1938. dispositions in the second quarter being somewhat 
An average of 54 cents has been disbursed for higher than in the third. During the 6-month 


each dollar in contributions collected for the period, 83 percent of the new claims disposed of 
current year. Only Idaho has paid more than were allowed; i.e., the claimants had earned suffi- 
has been collected this year, and only eight other cient wages or had been employed long enough 
States show disbursements of more than 75 cents during the base period to be declared eligible for 





















































for each dollar collected during 1939. benefit payments. During the April—June quarter, 
Table 10.—Status of State accounts in the unemployment trust fund, fiscal year 1939—40 ! 
Fiscal year 1939-40 through October 
State ree ee | 
une 
’ Contributions Interest Balance as of 
deposited credited? | Withdrawals | O0¢ 31, 1939 

EEE SES Re EL $1, 273, 608, 566 $273, 762, 990 $8, 301, 058 $130, 254,524 | $1, 416, 418, 000 
9, 307, 099 2, 509, 310 61, 627 1, 500, 000 10, 378, 036 
$20, 020 151, 724 5, 257 90, 000 887, 001 
2, 086, 306 620, 000 13, 550 440, 000 2, 279, 856 
5, 785, 859 1, 026, 100 041 405, 000 6, 445, 000 
dain t ccakiadbee cienesincmecubineeboveniubbusstaie 124, 084, 183 23, 530, 000 818, 069 10, 850, 000 137, 582, 252 
in cota nasiah ienithookntantaetuoicsnesecteckéned 9, 437, 208 1, 333, 541 , 650 930, 000 9, 900, 399 
Connecticut... -- dn bbstnhinehbeseasadarnensasubecscsectahshasdee 21, 564, 842 4, 327, 000 145, 054 3 2, 008, 524 23, 938, 372 
Dela’ 4, 626, 624 670, 000 30, 370 200, 000 5, 126, 994 
13, 153, 304 2, 319, 028 86, 649 375, 000 15, 184, 071 
12, 587, 024 1, 530, 000 78, 353 2, 275, 000 11, 920, 377 
17, 566, 654 1, 800, 000 111, 842 1, 000, 000 18, 478, 406 
4, 004, 524 559, 970 25, 847 170, 000 4, 420, 341 
2, 326, 893 556, 302 15, 611 200, 000 2, 608, 806 
MESS LIS AE 2 A Dee SAS a 153, 885, 221 20, 400, 000 1, 000, 265 11, 000, 000 164, 285, 486 
lear aiaieiind) ssh diene ndadaascbqutoasiegniantimiadina 27, 165, 249 8, 817, 446 180, 257 2, 650, 000 33, 512, 952 
DRA incomheeticinokitenae ° * one 11, 783, 903 2, 050, 000 75, 962 900, 000 13, 009, 865 
it hh shit~ehhhohwnenwsedsweneoenséterasdaumesdhebnllty 11, 533, 660 1, 577, 464 75, 787 455, 000 12, 731, 911 
a a lini owaimicdbenansecapousicauinn 21, 540, 916 2, 947, 000 138, 435 1, 456, 000 23, 170, 351 
LP bpbdiandithtnneheseckctncsue commenstubeatsonnceseqaangeah 13, 644, 131 3, 075, 000 87, 582 1, 725, 000 14, 081, 603 
| REESE EE Se ee ose oases 2, 354, 990 1, 100, 000 16, 659 570, 000 2, 901, 649 
latch ccndnertinencininhuptpoobenschnnnesénscpubiuinics 10, 774, 721 5, 500, 000 78, 027 1, 275, 000 15, 077, 748 
tee i cn ati namndivaeneunbaseswectuciectansiebesinenh 60, 442, 824 11, 900, 000 393, 690 6, 500, 000 66, 236, 514 
es saemmnneomnbanbcnvecsesusanecienl 43, 775, 273 18, 348, 804 269, 435 17, 350, 000 45, 043, 512 
india odnenssnctanconssnnnoctseasenacecansaponneeeue 17, 323, 892 4, 550, 000 118, 374 1, 300, 000 20, 692, 266 
seni tints . Ps 3, 256, 903 835, 000 21, 391 340, 000 3, 773, 204 
Missourl ict didndendacoasabanqnssnesiiotdbunccimasbhons 41, 506, 791 7, 100, 000 271, 697 1, 975, 000 46, 903, 488 
ee ids a cpakedeccddcncocdenisccussndéeuksisuste 6, 049, 175 700, 000 37, 058 500, 000 6, 286, 233 
Dee ee on. wnnkabibncodowbancsvaasbudeuddee 8, 009, 793 1, 225, 000 53, 745 245, 000 9, 133, 538 
Nevada..._...-_- palinedioees 1, 560, 488 290, 000 9, 955 230, 000 1, 630, 443 
ar 7 nn cneminependionemaueicemmipaiantenel 4, 539, 884 1, 001, 824 30, 243 430, 000 5, 141, 951 
iad et lorntns ba Shnatnteeraubecneoasensewesnincnsasciiics 80, 565, 568 12, 103, 000 520, 779 3, 650, 000 89, 539, 347 
New Mexico__.-- elite a 2, 515, 113 425, 000 16, 098 400, 000 2, 5546, 211 
a inenaoitentinniwacniinsinnmamn’ 140, 859, 300 55, 365, 000 939, 111 24, 000, 000 173, 163, 411 
North Carolina.............- 5 13, 641, 072 3, 945, 000 89, 742 1, 200, 000 16, 475, 814 
North Dakota_--.......--- Wewiinwe aimmalamaaaipdidie 1, 974, 155 335, 000 12, 897 86, 000 2, 236, 052 
ta Sitaeubneds ahetesedamuidbphiinne 113, 312, 081 14, 550, 000 727, 781 7, 400, 000 121, 189, 862 
Dn icitn iia dghekbincnsnddnninenteeisons canasebealnsamecs 12, 848, 582 2, 160, 000 83, 191 975, 000 14, 116, 773 
cat Rathi abteineneedcnesedasesscosnecesesiesenssuasts 6, 478, 010 2, 173, 971 41, 072 900, 000 7, 793, 053 
iis actinkuaeincenevssoswcwensuiitiiecieeeh 75, 767, 326 21, 211, 000 491, 656 17, 500, 000 79, 960, 982 
7, 538, 242 2, 977, 400 50, 224 2, 320, 000 8, 245, 866 
8, 982, 305 600, 000 55, 810 750, 009 8, 888, 115 
2, 235, 484 420, 000 14, 635 74, 000 2, 596, 119 
10, 636, 099 2, 415, 000 71, 270 1, 420, 000 11, 702, 369 
37, 562, 327 7, 695, 000 246, 398 3, 200, 000 42, 303, 725 
2, 564, 699 945, 000 17, 416 550, 000 2, 977, 115 
2, 285, 813 532, 056 14, 963 125, 000 2, 707, 832 
13, 6032, 562 2, 725, 000 88, 899 1, 150, 000 15, 267, 461 
19, 046, 965 3, 025, 000 123, 079 1, 475, 000 20, 720, 044 
8, 893, 849 8, 120, 000 56, 355 1, 400, 000 10, 670, 204 
43, 405, 286 4, 243, 862 276, 381 1, 050, 000 46, 875, 529 
2, 304, 284 446, 188 14, 839 195, 000 2, 570, 311 
1 Federal contributions from cmgleres have been collectible in all States under unemployment compensation law in accordance with sec. 13 (e) of the 

since oon. _ more contributions on wees earned apeeee + | Railroad Unemployment ce Act. See p. 101, table 9, footnote 7. 

en @ ew Jersey, an e , 
data for fiscal 938- Bulleti ugust Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
yd is poet om byt ce oat et my 0 mens ~ a Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


f year. 
3 Includes $598,524 withdrawn by Connecticut for administrative expenses 
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only North Dakota disallowed more than 30 
percent of the new claims handled; the majority 
of the States disallowed between 15 and 30 
percent. In the subsequent quarter, 6 States 
showed disallowances in excess of 30 percent. In 
West Virginia, however, disallowance of benefits 
to workers during the third quarter occurred in 
nearly 80 percent of the dispositions. This 
unusually high rate of disallowance reflected 
determinations on new claims for partial unem- 
ployment and also denial of benefits to workers 
involved in labor disputes. In West Virginia, 
claims for partial unemployment are payable on 
a quarterly basis, and disallowances arise as 
claimants earn more than the limit provided in 
the State law and hence become ineligible for 
benefits for partial unemployment. 

In general, insufficient wage credits constituted 
the principal reason for the disallowance of 600,000 
new claims in the second and third quarters of 
1939. In the second quarter, lack of sufficient 
wage credits resulted in the disallowance of 
benefits to 8.5 percent of the persons for whom 
new claims were handled. In the majority of the 
States, however, more than 10 percent of the new 
claims were disallowed because the claimants had 
not earned enough wages in covered employment 
to be eligible. Lack of employment in covered 
industries, evidenced by the absence of wage 
records for the claimants, accounted for the 
disaliowance of one out of every 20 new claims 
disposed of. While the proportion of new claims 
disallowed for “other’’ reasons doubled in the 
third quarter, the increase was due largely to 
West Virginia for the reasons mentioned above. 
Hawaii was the only other jurisdiction in which 
disallowances for “other” reasons during the 
third quarter represented a relatively large pro- 
portion of the total dispositions of new claims. 


Out-of-State Claims 


Excluding Illinois and Montana, in which ben- 
efits were first payable in July, and West Virginia, 
which accepted such claims for the first time, 
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initial out-of-State claims received by liable States 
during the third quarter of 1939 totaled 66,637, 
an increase of about 2 percent from the preceding 
quarter. Initial out-of-State claims received in 
the States cited aggregated 9,156. Higher vol- 
umes of receipts of such claims were reported by 
24 of the 47 States for which data are comparable. 
Illinois and New York received initial claims as 
liable State from every other State, while Cali- 
fornia and Michigan received such claims from 
all but one State. The great majority of the 
other liable States received claims from unem- 
ployed workers in 35 or more agent States. The 
only 3 liable States receiving claims from less than 
20 jurisdictions were Delaware, Hawaii, and 
Vermont. The largest number of out-of-State 
initial claims, which was received by Illinois, 
represented more than 10 percent of the total 
out-of-State initial claims. New York, which 
reported the largest volume in the second quarter, 
showed a 30-percent decrease this quarter, while 
in Florida and in Michigan receipts increased 
39 and 37 percent, respectively. 

In general, most initial claims received by a 
liable State came from neighboring States. In 
some instances more than half of all such claims 
were sent from a single agent State contiguous to 
the liable State. The bulk of all Alaska claims 
originated in Washington, while California acted 
as agent State for almost all claims received in 
Hawaii. It is of interest to note that Illinois 
received the largest proportion of its total receipts 
from California; California also contributed sub- 
stantially to receipts of a number of States which 
are scattered widely. In this quarter, California 
acted as agent for nearly twice as many claims as 
it received as liable State. Michigan received 
14 percent of its out-of-State claims from Illinois, 
while more than 10 percent of the claims for which 
it was liable originated in Tennessee. About 30 
percent of the total out-of-State claims received 
during the third quarter are accounted for by 
receipts in California, Illinois, Michig. , and New 
York. 
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RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE’ 


In the 4 weeks ended October 27, a total of 
84,892 claims for unemployment benefits was re- 
ceived in the regional offices of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, which administers the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. The average num- 
ber of claims received per week in October repre- 
sents a substantial decline from the weekly average 
for September and for the entire first quarter of 
operations (table 11). This decline undoubtedly 
reflects the increase in employment which occurred 
in the railroad industry in the second half of 
September and the first half of October. Accord- 
ing to the compilations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the number of employees of 
class I railroads at the middle of the month in- 
creased from about 1,019,000 in September to 
about 1,055,200 in October. 

The fluctuation in the number of claims from 
week to week in October still conforms—but to a 
lesser degree—to the pattern of regular alternation 
of high and low figures previously noted. This 
results from the fact that the unemployment of 
a large proportion of the peak load of claimants in 
the first week of operations is continuous and that 
claims are submitted only once in each period of 
15 consecutive days. 

The average weekly receipts of claims in Sep- 
tember indicate that the number of unemployed 
among the eligible railroad employees in the 
period between the middle of August and the 
middle of September was about 55,900. The cor- 
responding figure for the period from the middle 
of September to the middle of October was about 
42,400. The difference between the two numbers, 
however, measures only the net reduction in un- 
employment, as may be inferred from the series on 
the receipts of applications for certificate of benefit 
rights. Applications received in September show 
the addition of 2,457 employees per week to the 
ranks of those who experienced some unemploy- 
ment since the beginning of unemployment in- 
surance operations and exercised their rights under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. In 

1 To provide a more comprehensive view of unemployment compensation, 
the Bulletin in collaboration with the Railroad Retirement Board begins 
regular publication of data concerning the Federal system of unemployment 
insurance for railroad employees. In this issue data prepared by the Bureau 
of Research and Information Service of the Railroad Retirement Board 
carry forward certain series included in the special article in the October 


Bulletin, pp. 19-26. Fiscal data relating to this program are reported on 
pp. 96-97 this issue. 
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Table 11.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Appli- 
cations for certificate of benefit rights and claims 
received, certificates of waiting-period credit issued, 
and benefit payments certified, June—October 1939 








Certif- Benefit payments 
‘neue —. certified 
ppii- 0 
cations Claims} yait- 


Period — re- ine. 
ceived| ceived period Num-| Total > 
je ~ ber | amount amount 








pomeseesecaa 117, 333}432, 096) 96, 605) 239, 445/$3, 542, 206) $14.79 








Cumulative through 





























eae 108, 441)347, 204 88, 362176, 815) 2,608,999) 14.76 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27......| 8, 892] 84,892] 8, 243] 62,630} 933,207) 14.90 
Week ended 

 RRERA. 2, 656} 26,828) 2,305] 19,573) 295,643) 15.10 

= eee weet 2,075] 18,216} 1,790) 14,289] 206,867) 14.49 

__. RaaRRSRRETT 2,091] 22,394) 1,993) 16,218) 246,510) 15. 20 

Neen 2,070) 17,454) 2,155) 12,550] 184,186) 14. 68 
Weekly averages: 

Period ended Sept. 1?__| 8,965) 26,151) 8, 158) 12,838) 191,372) 14.91 

Sept. 2-Sept. 29... ..__- 2, 457| 27,960| 3,735) 21,737} 317,349) 14. 60 

Sept. 30-Oct. 27. ......- 2, 223| 21,223) 2,061| 15,658} 233,302) 14.90 

| 





1 For weekly figures for the period through Sept. 29, see the Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 1939, pp. 24-25, tables 2,3, and 4. Since the publication of those tables, 
slight revisions have been made in the number of claims received. The re- 
vised figures for table 3 are as follows: July 24-28, 17,143; week ended Aug. 4, 
33,084; week ended Aug. 11, 24,421; week ended Sept. 22, 33,952; and week 
ended Sept. 29, 21,707. The revised fi for table 4 are as follows: New 
York, 81,754; Cleveland, 44,926; and Richmond, 13,606. 

1 Number of weeks used to obtain weekly averag’s for period ended Sept. 1 
is as follows: for applications, 11 (June 16-Sept. 1); for claims and certificates of 
waiting-period credit, 9 (July 1-Sept. 1); for benefit payments, 7 (July 16- 
Sept. 1). 
the 4 October weeks applications were received 
from 8,892 additional employees, bringing to 
117,333 the total of such applications for the entire 
period through October 27. As indicated by the 
number of certificates of waiting-period credit 
issued, a total of 8,243 claimants served their 
waiting period sometime between the end of 
September and the end of October and were thus 
qualified for the receipt of benefits if their un- 
employment continued. The total number of 
claimants so qualified from the beginning of opera- 
tion through October 27 is 96,605. 

The decline in October in the number of claims 
received is reflected in a decrease in certifications 
for benefit payments to a weekly average of 
15,658 as compared with 21,737 in September. 
Benefit payments amounting to $933,207 were 
certified in October, bringing the total for the 
entire period of operation to over $3.5 million. 
The average amount per certification in October 
was $14.90, substantially the same as in the pre- 
ceding month. The changes in this average from 


week to week probably reflect a variation in the 
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Table 12.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average 
benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and 
average number of compensable days of unemploy- 
ment for benefit certifications, by weeks, Sept. 2-29, 
1939 ! 











Percent of certifi- 
a cations 
Average | Average | “Verage 
benefit | daily | 2umber| 
Week ended “ He | ofcom- | Withs 
pay benefit nsable to 14 With 15 
ment | amount | P® days of 
days days of | unem- 
unem 
ployment ployment 
ON ae oe ..--| $15.23 $2. 30 6. 64 39.0 61.0 
OS eee 14. 98 2.32 6. 46 41.9 58.1 
| See 2.33 6. 42 42.4 57.6 
Ff SE 13. 34 2.31 5. 76 52.7 47.3 




















1 All data except average benefit payment are based on 20-percent sample of 
benefit certifications for each day in each regional office. For average benefit 
payment, see the Bulletin, October 1939, p. 24, table 3. 


proportion of certifications for 15-day periods of 
continuous unemployment which are related to 
the alternations of high and low claim volumes 
indicated above. The average benefit payment is 
not comparable to average benefit payments under 
State unemployment compensation programs be- 
cause payments under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act apply to periods of 15 days 
with 8 or more days of unemployment and repre- 
sent therefore a combination of so-called total 
and partial unemployment benefits. 

A tabulation of a 20-percent sample of benefit 
certifications made in the 4-week period ended 
September 29 shows clearly that during those 
weeks the decline in the average benefit payment 
from $15.23 to $13.34 was due mainly to a reduc- 
tion in the average number of days of unemploy- 
ment in the half month to which the certification 
applies. The average daily benefit amount fluc- 
tuated within the narrow range of $2.30 to $2.33, 
whereas the number of compensable days of un- 
employment declined from 6.64 to 5.76 (table 12). 

From the sample tabulation it was also possible 
to obtain a distribution, by daily benefit amount 
and number of days of unemployment, of benefit 
certifications applying to half-monthly periods 
ended between August 29 and September 12.* 
The percentage distributions for each region with 


The half-monthly periods to which the certifications apply were dis- 
tributed for the purposes of the tabulation in groups consisting of 15 con- 
secutive half-monthly periods; in such groups an individual claimant would 
normally be represented only by a single certification. Since the first half- 
monthly period included the days from July 1 to July 15, the first group of 
half-monthly periods included the periods ended from July 15 to July 29. In 
the tabulation of the benefit certifications prepared in the 4 weeks from Sept. 
2 to Sept. 29, it was found that the results were most nearly complete for the 
group of half-monthly periods ended between Aug. 29 and Sept. 12. 
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the corresponding averages are presented in tables 
13 and 14. For beneficiaries whose unemploy- 
ment occurred in the second half of August and 
the first half of September, regional differences are 
relatively minor with respect to both daily benefit 
amounts and days of unemployment in the half 
month. Thus throughout the country the largest 
group of beneficiaries had a daily benefit amount 
of $2.00, and therefore comprised employees 
whose railroad compensation for the year 1938 
was from $200 to $475. In all regions except the 
San Francisco region this group accounts for one- 
fourth or more of the total; in 8 regions the pro- 
portion is one-third or more. The average daily 
benefit amount in San Francisco, the highest for 
the country, is only 20 cents above the lowest 
average, reported for Minneapolis. Except for 
San Francisco, from 52 to 64 percent of all bene- 
ficiaries had continuous unemployment of 15 days 
in the half month for which benefits were certified 
(table 14). In San Francisco the proportion was 
71 percent. Because of the predominance of 
beneficiaries with 15 days of unemployment, the 
regional differences in the average number of days 
of unemployment are small; the averages range 
from 13.2 days in New York to 14.1 days in San 
Francisco. 

Since the amount of benefits certified for the 
half month is a product of the daily benefit amount 


Table 13.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average 
daily benefit amount and percentage distribution, by 
daily benefit amount, of benefit certifications in 
Railroad Retirement Board regions, for half-monthly 
periods ended Aug. 29 to Sept. 12, 1939 ' 





Percent of benefit certifications with 











+ | Average daily benefit amount of * — 
Region * benefit 

amount | ¢1 75 | $2.00 | $2.25 | $2.50 | $2.75 | $3.00 

Ee $2.32| 7.5| 33.5] 19.9| 15.6] 11.6| 120 

| ee 239) 67| 26.2|198|144|181| 148 
2. New York............ 237| 6.4| 27.8} 19.4|185| 15.4] 126 
3. Cleveland............ 225| 9.1| 37.7] 19.9|156| 92] &5 
. i 2.30| 7.8| 34.4| 20.9] 15.6] 10.2) 111 
5. Richmond............ 228} 80| 36.7] 20.0|157|11.0| 8&7 
© Me cnaccan 225) 7.9| 435] 184|11.7| 93] 92 
7.M — anereee 2.22 | 133] 39.8|163|151| 7.2| 8&4 
8. Kansas Oity.....__. 2.33} 80} 31.6| 20.9) 147| 9.3] 15.5 
+ oe 232| 49| 33.3] 245|15.9| 10.3] 11.1 
10. Denver_.............. 235 | 6.9 | 3441 167] 11.8] 139| 163 
7s: cok 2.39 | 10.1 | 38.7] 11.2] 7.9|10.1| 27.0 
12. San Francisco......_. 242| 6.8| 228] 17.8] 191|138| 19.7 


























—— = 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 
office. 
rf For areas served by the regional offices, see the Bulletin, October 1939, p. 


21, table 1. 
3 The daily benefit rate is determined by credited compensation in the base 


as follows: $150 to $199.99, $1.75; $200 to $474.99, $2.00; $475 to $749.99, 
$255; $750 to $1,024.99, $2.50; $1,025 to $1,209.99, $2.75; $1,300 and over, $3.00. 
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Table 14.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average 
number of days of unemployment and percentage 
distribution, by number of days of unemployment, 
of benefit certifications in Railroad Retirement 
Board regions, for half-monthly periods ended Aug. 
29 to Sept. 12, 1939! 














verage 
— reeet of Benet Fey pom = 
ays spec number of days of unemploy- 
of un- ment in half month ! “ 
Region ! —- 
ment 
month 8 4 10} ll 12 | 13 14 15 
| 13.5) 41/53)5.1),64)61/68) 7.8] 584 

= een 13.5} 2.7)}811,47)6013016719.7] 50.1 
2. New York...... 13.2} 5.8) 7.5|}691,631/651155/611) 569 
3. Cleveland___.._. 13.7}3.41,42),47/)46)531)57187) 683 
4. Chicago......... 13.3) 44/)45/)44/11.8/)67/)80/)83 1 620 
5. Richmond.--...-. 13.6} 5.0)471,43147163)67150) 633 
6. Atlanta._._..__. 13.7} 2.7) 3.3),49)5.217.116519.6 |) 60.7 
7 — 13.3) 2.4) 66) 5.4)3.6)66) 841114] 55.6 
8. Kansas - 13.7}, 3.4)40/)46) 66) 7.7) 7.2) 881 57.7 
9. Dallas_...._.._. 13.3| 3.8) 8.0) 5.4) 65) 6417.2) 5.9] 568 
10. Denver. .._..._. 13.4 | 6£1)3.7/65)3.7)82)82) 651 57.1 
11, Seattle._......_. 13.8 | 3.4) 5.6)2.2)11/)67/)7.919.01640 
12. San Francisco_- 141/,25/)3.4)121)15143)89) 7.4 1,708 
































1 pened 9 on mamas sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 
pig. tear cae served by the regional offices, see the Bulletin, October 1939, 
p. 21, tab 
3 Benefit eeatiestions are made on claims applying to periods of 15 consecu- 
tive days with 8 or more days of unemployment. 


and the number of days of unemployment in 
excess of 7, the regional differences in the average 
benefit payment cover a wider range than the 
differences in either daily benefit or number of 
compensable days taken separately. As between 
the regions, the highest average payment for half 
months ended Aug. 29 to Sept. 12 exceeds the 
lowest by about 19 percent,’ although the highest 
daily average benefit is only 10 percent above the 
lowest and the excess in the highest average 
number of compensable days over the lowest is 
below 15 percent. The average benefit payment for 
San Francisco is considerably above that for any 
other region because in that region both the aver- 
age daily benefit and the average number of 
compensable days are higher than in any other. 
The 20-percent sample of benefit certifications 
made in the 4 September weeks was also tabulated 
by State of residence as given in the mailing 
address of the beneficiary. Figures on the number 
of certifications, the total amount of benefits, and 
the average benefit payment by States presented 
in table 15 are based on this tabulation. It will be 
noted that the largest number and amount of 
benefits were certified in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
+The comparable figures for all benefit certifications made in the first 
quarter of operations show approximately the same regional differences. 


See the Bulletin, October 1939, p. 25, table 4, which shows a difference of 21 
percent between the highest and the lowest average payment. 
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Table 15.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Num. 
ber and amount of benefit payments certified, by 
State of residence of beneficiary, Sept. 2-29, 19391 




















Benefit payments certified 
State Total 
‘0 Average 
Number| amount | amount 
Eee ene os oe 86,946 | $1, 260, 397 $14. 60 
eee 1, 441 20, 840 14.4 
ikicnisieteceedeiespeinbvijneiniel 328 5, 637 17. 19 
tt hokage hed ets lel ell 1, 292 20, 562 15.91 
ind ccanendidinnkewedatntetaniven 2, 820 48, 803 17.31 
Eee eee 94s 13, 659 14.41 
one lid iaca seal buiticabtechensitapaissitemmtisiiiediartial 195 2, 597 13, 32 
SERENE 902 14, 299 15.85 
District 0 Rapes a 205 2,916 14.23 
SA EE TEE ert eee 3, 261 53, 149 16. 30 
SE Re ere ee 1, 892 28, 115 14.86 
ia ian siniichioteneidisnaabetiaaunaiamdl 226 3, 745 16. 87 
ERE SALA T AS Se: 8, 618 121, 432 14.00 
in tikinkbunddcopasiisiegpacealieiina 2, 938 40, 297 13.72 
EE a ene: 2, 251 29, 946 13. 30 
lalate eet aie tesiaieetcmaldil 1,979 29, 760 15, 04 
ESET RS eI 2,117 29,711 14.03 
SEE OES SRE Se eee 1, 794 23, 543 13.12 
EP EL eee 723 10, 674 14.76 
SE aR es 42 969 12, 647 13. 05 
TEAL OTE TE 1, 656 26, 412 15. 95 
EE SSE ee eee ere 2,774 39, 179 14.12 
cee iis | ieat| ina 
tik adit ehinsdieis teense dhciiainieleegiitadapal . 15. 01 
Missour! aad wiihidinmedisiee Wiidiaedelqaiuncvalaba 3, 394 52, 859 15, 74 
| ARLE EAL TET NITE 282 4, 040 14.33 
EE EL Nay ORE mSEe 661 9, 591 14. 51 
TEST I CaS 51 1,001 19. 63 
See ae 318 3, 857 12.13 
RRR RHE AES 2, 081 29, 375 14.12 
EERE: 8, 210 16. 52 
EE a 7, 701 123, 042 15. 8 
4 SIRES es 666 10, 353 15. 55 
A LS TRE SAE 154 2, 221 14.42 
a a le el 3, 861 53, 187 13. 78 
SE Sy ee 1, 384 21, 708 15. 8 
a a 7, 055 16. 00 
a i 10, 695 138, 221 12.92 
RN A SSS 962 17.18 
| ERE SESE 487 7, 021 14.42 
 _ SS RERERSASEIe 200 2, 640 13.20 
EO ae RD a Te 2,112 30, 231 14.31 
, SE a er 583 67, 874 14.81 
SPER ERE ES ET 400 6, 103 15. 26 
EEL EERE 144 2, 585 17.95 
a eyes 1, 538 22, 695 14. 76 
Was Vegiuis Kscthiicaecenbberinxs iceland 436 7, 084 16. 25 
EET ESTEE ETE: 1, 384 19, 866 14, 35 
Lhe ay tcp tilininsseanenapdicisod Gia inh tilahtiniaiimediaccioal 1, 056 15, 017 14.22 
RE a 1 2, 472 13, 36 
Ouuside continental United States__...... 702 9, 715 13. 84 








1 Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 
regional office. 


and New York. These 3 States account for 31.1 
percent of the total certifications and 30.2 percent 
of the total amount certified, largely because of 
the concentration of railroad employees in these 
States. In 1938 these States together included 
26.6 percent of all employees under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. The average 
payments vary widely among the States, from 
$12.13 in New Hampshire to $19.63 in Nevada. 
This variation reflects mainly differences in the 
number of compensable days in the half month; 
the differences in the daily benefit amount are 
probably less important. 
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DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER 1939 


DisBURSEMENTs in the continental United States 
for all public assistance and earnings of persons 
employed under Federal work programs increased 
in October after declining in each month since 
March 1939. October expenditures totaled $268.4 
million, which was 4.0 percent above the Septem- 
ber level. Aggregate payments exclude the costs 
of administering all programs and of materials, 
equipment, and supplies used in operating work 
projects. It is estimated that October payments 
for assistance and earnings benefited 6.0 million 
households, including 16.9 million persons. The 
estimated numbers of households and persons were 


3.8 and 2.5 percent higher, respectively, than in 
the preceding month. 

The primary impetus to the rise in total dis- 
bursements in October was a reversal of the down- 
ward movement in aggregate earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the Work 
Projects Administration. Such earnings increased 
for the first time since March and amounted to 
$98.2 million—9.8 percent more than in Septem- 
ber. The average weekly number of persons em- 
ployed on WPA-operated projects rose 8.9 percent 
to 1.8 million. Earnings on WPA-financed proj- 
ects operated by other Federal agencies increased 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-October 1939 (see table 1) 
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9.4 percent in October, but the total amount of from September to October. For the CCC, total 
such earnings is relatively small. earnings and the average number of persons en- 

Increases in the amounts expended for earnings rolled each increased 12.9 percent. These in- 
of enrollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps creases reflect the influence of a new enrollment, 
and for payments for student aid by the National which is made by the CCC in the first month of 
Youth Administration also contributed in sub- each quarter. Total earnings of enrollees 
stantial measure to the rise in total payments amounted to $19.3 million. With the advance 


Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1937-October 1939! 






















































































[In thousands] 
Obligations incurred for— Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs ¢ 
All public Subsist- 
assistance Relief ence pay- National Youth Work Projects Ad- 
-— earnings Soecial = spe- —_ = Administration ¢ ministration * Other 
of persons pec cial pro- t y 
Year and month employed | typesof | Genoray | 8tams of the | the Farm ——— ome ane 
under Fed- | public | ‘Tojiegs | _Federal | Security | Vation Projects | Prolects | Construc 
eral work assist- Emergency | Adminis- | Corns? | student | WP | operatea | oPerated | finn 1 
programs ance ! Relief Ad- | tration § — aid proj- ie by other po s+ ‘i 
ministra- ects W PA ederal 
tion ¢ agencies 
1937 total. .._...- $2, 869, 380 $397, 866 | $406, 881 $467 $35, 894 | $245,756 | $24,287 | $32,664 | $1, 186,266 |_.......___. $539, 299 
260, 564 27, 802 37, 985 209 11 5, 484 24, 485 2, 967 3, 087 | eS 43, 707 
28, 876 39, 300 129 13,7 24, 158 3, 227 3, 245 116, 047 Lead 39, 566 
259, 305 30, 238 39, 813 129 1 §, 553 21, 238 3, 316 3, 226 116, 912 ae eee 38, 880 
258, 944 31, 125 | S ERE 5, 260 21, 228 3, 347 3, 191 113, 831 |. 45, 217 
253, 149 31, 692 Sf See 3, 671 21, 039 3, 642 3, 106 112, 178 47, 206 
244, 204 31, 462 | ee 3, 236 19, 356 1, 992 2, 920 106, 368 |_....... , 644 
227, 289 33, 025 Ss ae 941 19, 334 0 2, 491 SE 50, 793 
219, 097 34, 056 i {| a 1,346 19, 439 (12) 2, 348 82, 778 49, 175 
216, 420 35, 576 + ea 1,197 16, 312 164 2, 193 81, 146 9, 558 
217, 750 36, 625 tS ee 1, 396 18, 379 1, 599 2, 165 81, 369 45, 488 
224, 387 38, 004 _) SSRRee es 1,779 20, 876 1,977 2, 263 82, 634 42, 873 
, 968 39, 385 | ee 2, 276 19, 912 2, 056 2, 429 | 36, 192 
3, 487, 181 508,980 | 476,201 |.........-.._. 22, 587 230, 318 19, 598 41, 560 1, 722, 277 $28, 559 437, 101 
237, 244 40, 103 404 2, 204 19, 940 1, 996 2, 552 | ES 30, 985 
245, 819 40, 573 47, 207 2, 473 19, 461 2, 166 2, 688 103, 092 28, 159 
263, 215 41, 284 47, 471 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 | ee 28, 912 
945 41, 478 41, 113 2, 325 18, 311 2, 265 2, 766 _ S ) Sees 3A, 278 
283, 620 41,740 » 37 2, 156 18,014 2, 406 3,075 | ae 40, 976 
204, 349 41, 825 36, 747 1, 756 17, 174 1, 550 3, 585 | ees 45, 644 
298, 989 42, 422 , 998 1,291 | 19,848 0 3, 701 151, 416 4, 293 40, 020 
307, 207 42, 814 36, 244 1,117 , 334 6 3, 903 163, 4, 621 34, 790 
312, 264 43, 265 35, 406 1, 231 18, 767 211 3, 930 164, 910 4,749 39, 795 
320, 296 43, 762 34, 934 |. 1, 492 20, 367 1, 980 4, 028 171, 162 4, 939 37, 632 
325, 583 44, 368 36, 475 1, 703 20, 514 2, 408 4, 193 172, 257 4,971 38, 694 
324, 650 45, 346 40, 865 2, 262 19, 252 | 2, 417 4, 400 | 167, 906 4, 986 37, 216 
316, 269 45, 915 OO | es 2, 391 20, 642 2, 266 4, 347 155, 843 4, 763 36, 423 
310, 104 46, 209 | Sore 2, 327 20, 689 2, 457 4, 472 150, 290 4, 476 34, 158 
318, 485 46, 386 | Sere 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4,451 157, 707 4, 888 35, 424 
309, 351 46, 204 «se MERE 2, 242 19, 974 2, 494 4, 318 146, 340 6,117 40, 385 
308, 045 46, 167 CaS 1, 687 20, 432 2, 404 4, 286 140, 645 7, 333 45, 765 
304, 503 47, 075 8 EC 1, 282 18, 437 1, 935 3, 993 133, 132 7, 452 , 948 
279, 073 47, 529 |: SS 828 19, 317 0 2, 570 119, 548 2, 499 50, 512 
276, 428 47, 766 jee 1, 211 19, 372 4 4, 151 108, 070 3, 381 ‘ 
257, 982 47, 953 gg SERRE 846 17, 097 268 4, 222 89, 390 3, 431 56, 126 
268, 412 47, 884 ft rE e 876 19, 30 2, 340 4, 432 98, 178 3, 752 52, 965 
{ 

1 See the Bulletin, August 1939, p. 40, for information for 1933-36. wigares 1 Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other items of ns enrolled by average of $70 for each month ty = June 1939; for 
incident to operation of work programs. Figures are partly estimated and su uent months average is $67. This average amount is based on amount 
su to revision. of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for clothing, shelter, sub- 

’ ts to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds in States sistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain other items. 

the 3 — t of public assistance under the Social § Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings during 
Act and from State and local funds only in States not participating all wee periods ended during month. 

under act. * Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
4 Figures for Jan ~March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. persons employed on projects financed from WPA funds and cover all pay- 

‘ from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include obligations in- roll —- ended during month. 
for relief extended to cases under emergency education, student aid, 10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
rural rehabilitation, and transient ms of the emergency relief ad- and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 

ministrations largely financed from FE RA funds. 


projects financed in whole or in from Federal funds and cover all pay- 
§ Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the Re- roll periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 


settlement me pogrom represent net amount of emergency grant 11 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been 
vouchers certified to cases during month. certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
6 a include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- and March 1937, respectively. 

ngs of all other persons employed on work and construction projects financed 12 Less than $1,000. 

in whole or in from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include 

earnings of enro persons only. 
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of the school year, payments for student aid by The total amounts of obligations incurred for 
the NYA were about eight times as great as in general relief and the special types of public 
September. Earnings on work projects of the assistance changed very slightly from September 
NYA increased 5.0 percent. Subsistence pay- to October. Expenditures for general reiief in- 
ments certified by the Farm Security Administra- creased 0.1 percent to $38.7 million, and total 
tion rose 3.5 percent. payments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid 


Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
' United States, by months, January 1937-October 1939 ! 









































{In thousands] 
Estimated 
Recipients of special types of 
ar ~~ ja public assistance # Cases a Persons employed under Federal work programs 
sided || “which 
Cases | Special | croe pay National | Work 
ases ence pay- . Wor! 
Aldtodependent reoety- | Program| hee Pe Youth Ad- | Administration | ou 
Year and month Ing 2€N-| podoral | Were. cer-| cyyij. | ministration * Federal 
Persons} Old- eral tified by 
Aid to «| Emer- ian work 
—_ . these . the | Telief gency the Farm) conser- and 
0 Ouse- | assist- Securi Projects 
holds | ance — Net | Adminis} “210M | stu. | work | Proleets | Spersted | Coustrue- 
Fam. | Chil flea tation * | CO"! dene | pre | Operated | Bother | Hom Dro 
ies ren on 
aid | ects | Woa 
agencies 
1937 

January...........- 5,973 | 19,156) 1,150 166 411 47 | 1,662 10 13 335 350 | 417 185 2, 127 544 
February --........ 5,958 | 18,875 | 1,200 171 421 47 | 1,72 6 12 229 345 | 427 189 2, 145 477 
ES: 6,008 | 19,005 | 1, 256 178 437 48 | 1,684 6 12 323 303 | 440 192 2, 125 476 
Sees 5, 878 | 18,366 | 1,296 183 450 Gi Bite letiisencocs 300 303 | 442 192 2, 075 512 
eee rae 669 | 17,452 1,327 189 404 ig? |} =m 218 301 | 424 185 2,018 560 
| 5, 388 | 16,669 1,290 192 473 i.e” 9 See 191 277 | 249 173 1, 874 588 
oe 4,885 | 14,817 1,302 196 482 it , am oA 276 0 150 e  ) eee 586 
iii eirendonckiese 4,782 | 14,408 | 1,432 203 502 OS fe Geidoacdies 78 278 | (3) 133 5, GP tasisoncans 544 
September......__- 4,696 | 13,985 | 1, 467 209 518 S| 1,386 }.......... 67 233 36 127 pF 522 
ia icheoseaaiiciad 4,838 | 14,163 | 1,503 215 533 7, eee 71 263 | 244 123 eg Ra 499 
November 4,992 | 14,685 | 1, 541 220 5A4 ji. | os 83 298 | 283 127 gg ea 465 
December 5, 338 | 15,967 | 1,577 228 565 ae 100 234 | 304 136 |S SOE 404 
1, 609 234 578 GFT St Sitauenncas 108 285 | 310 146 5 2 re 334 
1, 623 241 595 ao. | eee 119 278 | 320 152 AS Sees 316 
1, 646 247 610 ite. | oe 126 262 155 2, 319 }.......... 337 
1, 662 252 622 te" 7 =e 117 262 159 2, 8 }.......... 391 
1, 677 256 630 62 | 1,696 112 257 | 329 179  icncnensan 487 
1, 657 258 638 62; 1,648 |. 93 245 | 219 209 , | eee 541 
1, 707 260 640 63 | 1,610 |. 70 284 0 215 2,912 85 460 
1, 716 265 651 64) 1,581 |. 62 290 2 219 3, 037 85 338 
1, 731 268 659 65 | 1,526 |. 69 268 49 221 3, 120 89 365 
1, 746 271 664 65 | 1,496 79 201 | 322 220 3, 192 90 377 
1, 762 274 672 i* | ee 89 293 | 364 230 3, 239 91 377 
1, 776 280 685 ke Eee 115 275 | 372 240 3, 066 90 369 
1, 788 287 701 oa | 126 295 | 372 237 2, 928 88 352 
1, 800 296 717 22 : Rose 1233 296 | 382 242 2, 905 85 342 
1, 814 720 te 3 Se 127 259 | 380 236 2,917 86 350 
1, 830 | 296 714 sag y..) =—eeen 114 285 | 384 228 2, 676 110 392 
1, 833 | 300 721 | Get Be fececnetans 87 292 | 372 225 2, 507 130 439 
| 1, 842 311 748 | ie”. | See 69 266 | 280 214 2, 436 133 488 
| 18, 1, 858 312 750 | Aa 3 eee 46 288 0 207 2, 235 44 491 
} 1, 872 313 751 | a | 72 289 1 211 1, 908 59 495 
PRES . | 16,487 | 1,885 313 752 | ta .. | ee 50 255 62 225 1, 654 61 491 
October............. 5,975 | 16,900 | 1,804 314 | 753 | ae | eee 50 288 | 354 238 1, 802 476 






































' See the Bulletin, August 1939, p. 42, for information for 1933-36. Figures * Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 
cnstade aduninisteetive employees. Figures are partly estimated and subject persons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the Indian 
to revision. 


Division, for which av are computed from reports. 
} Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security * Figures from the WPA Division of Statistics; represent number of dif- 
Board. ferent persons employed during month. 
+ Includes recipients of the 3 my types, of public assistance in States ‘© Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
administering these programs under the 


jal Security Act and recipients of number of persons employed during month on projects financed from WPA 
similar types of assistance in States not participating under the act. funds. 


‘ Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. ! Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
§ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include cases receiving relief and Public Employment; represent average weekly number Fob cemnay my em- 
during month under emergency education, student aid, and rural rehabilita- ployed on other work and construction projects financed in w or in part 
tion programs of the FERA. from Federal funds during monthly ended on 15th of month 
* Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the Re- 1? For administrative reaso 


specified . 
some oo which would have been 

settlement Administration); represent net number of emergency grant certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 

vouchers certified to cases during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher and March 1937, respectively. 

per case is certified per month. 13 Less than 500 persons. 
’ Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 

emotezes on work and construction Broiects financed in whole or in part 

from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 
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Chart II.—Trend in selected public-assistance programs in the continental United States, January 1933-October 
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1 For January 1937-October 1939 see tables 1 and 2; for earlier months see the Bulletin, August 1939, pp. 40-44. 
































Chart III.—Trend in selected Federal work programs in the continental United States, January 1933-October 1939! 
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1 For January 1937-October 1939 see tables 1 and 2; for earlier months see the Bulletin, August 1939, pp. 40-44. 
t In July 1935 earnings were $2,000 for less than 509 persons. 
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to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
declined 0.1 percent to $47.9 million. The only 
sizable percentage decrease in October was that 
recorded for aggregate earnings on other Federal 
work and construction projects. Such earnings 
totaled $53.0 million—5.6 percent less than in 
September. The average weekly number of 
persons employed dropped 3.1 percent. 

Compared with the level of total payments for 
assistance and earnings in October 1938, the sum 
expended in October of this year was 16.2 percent 
smaller. Most of this decline resulted from a 
drop of 42.6 percent in total earnings on WPA- 
operated projects. Earnings on WPA-financed 
projects operated by other Federal agencies, earn- 
ings of enrollees in the CCC, and subsistence 
payments by the FSA also declined. Larger 
amounts were expended in October 1939 for all 
other types of assistance and earnings. 

Trends in the numbers aided and in the amount 
of payments for the principal types of assistance 


and earnings—general relief, old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, WPA earnings, CCC 
earnings, and earnings on other Federal work and 
construction projects—during the period January 
1933-October 1939 are shown in charts II and III, 

Fluctuations in total income payments in the 
continental United States from January 1929 
through October 1939 are shown in chart IV. 
This chart indicates the relative magnitude of 
different types of income payments, including 
direct relief or public assistance, and work relief 
or earnings under work programs. 


General Relief 


During October 1.6 million general relief cases 
in the continental United States received assist- 
ance amounting to $38.7 million. Included in 
these aggregate figures are estimates for six States. 
Programs for general relief are financed entirely 
from State and/or local funds without Federal 


Chart IV.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-October 1939 ! 
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t Excludes work relief. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Division. 
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financial participation. Under such programs the 
unit of count is the ‘“‘case,’”’ which may be a family, 
a group of unrelated persons living together as a 
social and economic unit, or an individual. Pay- 
ments to cases include direct assistance in cash 
and in kind and expenditures for providing serv- 


ices, such as medical care, to recipients. The 
data on payments exclude all costs of administer- 
ing the programs, of hospitalization and burials, 
and of special programs operated with general 
relief funds. 

In the 43 States submitting complete reports for 


Table 3.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, October 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 25, 1939) 



































Percentage change from— 
Number Amount of an 
State of cases | obligations amoust | September 1939 in— October 1938 in— 
secures curred for per case 

Number | Amountof}; Number | Amount of 
of cases | obligations| ofcases | obligations 
1, 633, 000 Df EN CME RR Mare Sai Me Es 
1, 532, 710 36, 855, 234 $24. 05 —2.1 +.1 3+10.3 §+11.6 
2,175 21, 425 9. 85 —-.8 +16.8 —12.7 —5.6 
2,773 36, 150 13. 04 —12 +10 —8.2 —19.6 
3, 750 18, 042 4.81 -1.5 +1.3 -.1 +39.0 
134, 523 3, 900, 933 29. 00 +1.9 +4.4 +47.3 +49. 4 

13, 817 179, 301 12. 98 —-1.8 —2.0 4 (O) 
20, 113 522, 413 25. 97 —5.4 —4.0 —7.4 —3.2 
1,711 34, 839 20. 36 +3.5 +15.0 —28.8 —13.5 
1, 600 41, 056 25. 66 +4.7 +6. 5 +13.2 +10. 2 
9, 553 65, 235 6. 83 —.6 —.6 +9.3 +10.6 
6, 176 31,012 5.02 +.8 +2.0 —9.6 —31.0 

I dditits ansicitnnbaditedicns atilehesedendatidaded daabinadtaa eammideamenaaae 1, 854 24, 422 13.17 -—11 (OQ) (4) ® 
Sh i inssaitinitiidisidhnenninecipincsecaaiinil hddamiddeieiai ation ideminiaitn Silla a 169, 319 3, 643, 848 21. 52 —2.2 +6.9 +2.4 —4.4 
Dtidccnsdbadendcheabnnenamdnaimalumsadens aimiiiendiae 55, 845 747, 756 13. 39 —14 +8. 4 +12.7 +23.8 
eS aS PS 30, 598 506, 597 16. 56 —4.4 +2.7 +24.9 +27.9 
EEE EDIE LIE AMES IEE PERL 23, 668 298, 302 12. 60 +i1.2 +5.9 +39. 6 +37.9 
7, 703 97, 990 12. 72 —-.8 ~.9 +10 —4.6 
69, 185 6 186, 948 20. 35 +2.0 +2.6 —10.3 —14.0 
8, 468 189, 252 22. 35 +.1 +4.0 —15.4 —6.4 
68, 153 1, 796, 068 26. 35 —3.1 +17 +11.9 +11.6 
67, 653 1, 469, 625 21.72 +4.8 +116 +14.9 +26. 1 
40, 315 987, 937 24. 51 +3.5 +4.5 +16.0 +13.0 
9R6 3, 909 3. 96 —8.8 —8.0 +5.3 +3.5 
23, 541 274, 627 11. 67 +1.9 +2.7 —2A.7 —18.7 
3, 697 56, 288 15, 22 —6.5 +1.9 —26.0 —26.5 
9, 757 109, 331 11. 21 —1.3 +1.4 +33. 5 +15. 2 
706 14, 358 20. 34 —.6 —4.5 +15.4 +55. 9 
EES, EEL Oy a RE 7, 330 166, 703 22. 74 +.1 +5.1 —7.2 —18.8 
New Merxico............ heigedpiniacdinabaliceatudivenisicedadiateataiaia mets 2, 067 13, 537 6. 55 +3.3 +3.7 +51.0 +82. 2 
| Re a eR Bee ye keer Oo cidiien aia 273, 649 9, 660, 704 35. 30 +2.1 +3.8 +2.7 +2.3 
ERE PIR ARE s . 5, 840 38, 050 6. 52 +2.0 +6.4 +21.0 +44.5 
Sin: dnntnadcdusdendantatdcacwun ademas 4,613 66, 711 14. 46 +12.0 +9.8 + —1.8 

SSS ae PS SRST Pa Oh ? 111, 638 7 1, 859, 317 16. 65 —6.8 —5.0 ) (*) 
TIE CLLEREL ES CLES FEE ELIE LIL EA 8, 831 136, 922 15. 50 +12.8 +11.3 12.3 —17.5 
TAA RIE RS PRE TEE EEE ALS 287, 872 7, 774, 823 27.01 —9.8 —13.3 +19.1 +18.4 
CV STEM ROLES LS: Ke ALLIED IE 2, 234 19, 933 8. 92 —5.2 —2.7 —19.4 —30.5 
I iit did oak iiird csnapetttenamekinhih iaamubesaeinsimas 12, 617 91, 992 7.29 +3.9 +11 +. —18.6 
Ee a Ee Sete EN LS 6, 166. 199 25. 20 —1.8 +8.8 +123.9 +183. 0 
IA ba vcicidiiieitseacue dle mesilate lua ee ieee 2, 666 60, 481 22. 69 +8.6 +10.0 —1.0 1 
Rik rik so tn series Gvchinied inert mmandchaonebniiianted aaa 9, 078 73, 462 8. 00 +12.7 +1.9 6 +8.3 
RGN Se RT TE SE ae Vente 17, 967 § 261, 347 14. 55 +1.6 +10.3 % +18.6 
Eee Renee ee ee eae ne a ee 10, 956 95, 308 8.70 +2.1 +7.0 —50.1 —52.6 
iencacdaqwmes soacecns tactic sasilig edi eal ati ela ies : 49, 950 1, 093, 600 21. 89 +.4 +19. 2 +16.9 +41.3 
Wyoming. ...... a eS eS ee ne ee 1, 168 18, 301 15. 67 —18 —4.4 —11.4 —17.3 
Total for 6 States for which figures are estimated *....___. 99, 800 Ff enees Cee erect! Sete OE aT, So 
eee eo Ls SO el ee oes 5, 200 5 EE (Ser egee tear vee rine PRR oo aS 
ARERR EOI RS 2 LACM AEA EEE RIM 60, 600 et | RRS eH eels a I es 
EATS EE ee MET ST Se 14, 200 "| CR FR ESSERE ee i eel 
ALRITE LE EE ATER ATELIER LE 10, 900 py RRR RIE: ee ms 
SE Sis. .cnkinnndddnuvonssebisiadsieceniacesaatdiieaicnee 4, 700 RES SEARS SE Sea HR ET 
TR CMI RY ie NT GSES 4, 200 pS | RR IS HUET FOS KEN 























an State one pent | Sands. i oust of my of mate- 
equipment, and ot tems inciden operation of work programs; 
and of —— programs, hospitalization, and burials. 

3 Partly estimated. 

8 Poreas change for 38 States and the District of Columbia peering 
comparable data for October 1938 and October 1939; does not include Colorad 
Idaho, Ohio, Bh. Washington. 

; Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 

+ Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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* Medical care epeunting to $14,431 not included, because number of cases 
receiving this service on not available. 

? Medical care ye to great not included, because number of cases 
receiving this service on 


care amount my 


AS $7,767 no not t included, because number of cases 
a this eat 0 not availab 
by the fo Bt Security Bown for all States except South Dakota 


and? Sean for which estimates were made by State agencies. 
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both September and October, the total number of 
cases receiving assistance declined 2.1 percent in 
October and the total amount of obligations in- 
creased 0.1 percent. Despite the fact that the 
total sum disbursed in this group of States was 
practically unchanged from September to Octo- 
ber, larger amounts were expended in the latter 
month in 32 States. In Alabama, Delaware, 
Michigan, Oregon, Vermont, Washington, and 
Wisconsin the increases were 10.0 percent or more. 
Of the 22 States in which more cases were aided 
in October, North Dakota, Oregon, and Virginia 
reported increases of more than 10.0 percent. 

The largest percentage decreases were recorded 
for Pennsylvania, where the number of cases de- 
clined 9.8 percent and total payments 13.3 per- 
cent. The reductions in Pennsylvania reflect the 
influence of increased employment in private 
industry and on projects of the Work Projects 
Administration. Mississippi and Ohio were the 
only other States in which both cases and expendi- 
tures declined as much as 5.0 percent in October. 

For the group of 39 States with comparable 
data on cases and payments for October 1938 and 
October 1939, the total number of cases was 10.3 
percent larger in October of this year and total 
disbursements were 11.6 percent greater. Larger 
amounts were expended in October 1939 in 21 
States; in 11 of these States the percentage increase 
from October 1938 was more than twice as large 
as that for all 39 States combined. The amount 
of obligations incurred was higher also in Wash- 
ington, which is not included in the 39 States 
because of the lack of comparable data on cases. 
Of the 18 States with smaller expenditures in 
October of this year, there were 12 in which the 
declines exceeded 10.0 percent. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


In October payments totaling $48.0 million 
were disbursed to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind in 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. Included in this amount are pay- 
ments made under State plans approved by the 
Social Security Board and payments made under 
State laws without Federal financial participation. 
Excluded from the data on payments are all costs 
of administering the programs and expenditures 
for hospitalization and burial of recipients. 


From September to October the total amount of 
obligations incurred for the special types of public 
assistance was practically unchanged. As com- 
pared with the sum disbursed in October 1938, 
however, aggregate payments were greater by 
$4.1 million or 9.4 percent. Payments for aid to 
dependent children showed the greatest expansion 
with a gain of 15.7 percent. Total obligations 
incurred for old-age assistance were 8.0 percent 
higher and expenditures for aid to the blind 5.7 
percent larger. 

All but about 2 percent of the total sum ex- 
pended for the special types of public assistance 
in October was disbursed in States participating 
under the Social Security Act. Of the $47.0 
million paid to recipients in October in States 
administering these types of assistance under 
approved plans, $36.4 million was paid to 1.9 
million aged persons, $9.5 million was received 
by 300,000 families in behalf of 723,000 dependent 
children, and more than $1 million was paid to 
45,300 recipients of aid to the blind. 

In October payments totaling somewhat more 
than $1 million were disbursed to blind persons 
and to families with dependent children in States 
in which programs for these groups of dependents 
are operated without Federal financial aid. In 
Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island 23,900 blind persons received 
assistance amounting to $675,000. In Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, 
South Dakota, and Texas $342,000 was paid to 
14,200 families for the benefit of 32,600 dependent 
children, 


Old-Age Assistance 


From September to October the total number of 
recipients of old-age assistance in the 51 jurisdic- 
tions with approved plans increased 0.5 percent, 
while the total amount of obligations incurred for 
payments to these recipients declined 0.6 percent. 
Sizable percentage changes in the number aided 
or in the volume of assistance were reported by 
only a few States. 

In Texas total payments to recipients declined 
40.3 percent, although the number receiving as- 
sistance was practically unchanged. Beginning 
in October, the State of Texas began to repay 
bank loans that had been obtained to finance the 
program for old-age assistance. Since no addi- 
tional funds had been appropriated for the repay- 
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ment of these loans, it was necessary to effect a,)"~September payments for each of the special types 


marked reduction in payments to recipients. 
The average payment in Texas decreased from 4 
$14.23 in September to $8.46 in October. South 
Carolina reported declines of 5.0 percent in the 
number of recipients and 4.9 percent in the 
amount of obligations, thereby continuing the 
retrenchment which has been evident in that 
State since June. In South Carolina the sum 
appropriated from State funds for the special 
types of public assistance in the present fiscal 
period is smaller than that made available by the 
State in the period ended in June of this year. 
The number on the rolls in Colorado rose only 
slightly in October, but total payments to recipi- 
ents increased 14.9 percent. In Colorado, State 
funds for old-age assistance are supplied for the 
most part from taxes that are collected monthly, 
and the total sum available for assistance is deter- 
mined principally by the volume of current tax 
collections. In Alabama the amount of obliga- 
tions incurred was 9.6 percent above the Septem- 
ber level, although the number aided moved 
upward only 1.4 percent. October was the first 
month of a new fiscal period in Alabama; in 


"of public assistance had declined because of a 
reduction in the amount of county funds available 
in the largest county in the State. 
“}New Mexico reported a gain of 7.9 percent in the 
amount of payments, while the number of recipi- 
ents increased only slightly. The volume of 
assistance in Connecticut was 4.9 percent higher 
than in September, whereas the number aided 
increased 2.0 percent. In Connecticut payments 
for old-age assistance are subject to a weekly 
limitation, and the maximum monthly amount 
allowable varies with the length of the month. 
Part of the increase from September to October 
therefore reflects the additional day in the latter 
month. 

In Maine both items were 4.3 percent higher 
than in September. The program for old-age 
assistance in Tennessee continued to expand but 
at a lesser rate than in August and September. 
In October the number of recipients rose 4.3 per- 
cent and the amount of payments 4.2 percent. 
Since June—the last month of the previous fiscal 
year in Tennessee—the number assisted had 
risen 82.8 percent; over the same period total pay- 


Table 4.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Sccial Security Board, by months, 
January 1938-October 1939 ' 


[Data reported by Statelagencies, corrected to Nov. 15, 1939] 





























Number of recipients Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 
Year and month Aid to dependent children ? 
Old-age |_ Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance | blind assistance | ent children * blind 
Families Children 
TEED CORE... cccncccnccccccccufcdsbstccsssdedebadinninassiiah Mamanenamne ams aaianill $494, 796, 647 $390, 404, 488 $93, 428, 185 $10, 963, 974 
NE is ce icunacidamsasiieiie 1, 602, 025 218, 009 541, 224 33, 505 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 808, 420 
RS NGS 1, 625, 539 224, 737 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 592 31, 443, 867 7, 222, 237 844, 488 
CE RS eee 1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
ae 1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 123 32, 115, 413 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
ay.. 1, 680, 052 240, 079 504, 38, 131 40, 787, 565 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
Ree re 1, 659, 295 243, 422 603, 335 38, 783 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
RR Seat 1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 596 41, 475, 321 32, 875, 578 7, 671, 460 928, 283 
1 IRE Se: 1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 41, 885, 425 32, 965, 264 7, 978, 814 941, 347 
TSS 1, 734, 195 860 628, 925 41,001 42, 337, 724 33, 310, 643 8, 071, 495 955, 586 
sO eS 1, 638, 552 257, 430 633, 847 41, 448 40, 287, 498 31, 131, 926 8, 188, 484 967, 088 
SR REESE EE 1, 764, 590 261, 116 641, 737 42, 256 43, 437, 490 34, 032, 132 8, 422, 218 983, 140 
(ds ES 1, 779, 300 223 654, 306 42, 938 44, 412, 741 34, 792, 429 8, 618, 854 1, 001, 458 
at FR Sen See a 459, 836, 427 357, 638, 924 91, 902, 574 10, 294, 929 
a a 1, 790, 904 273, 689 670, 081 43, 355 44, 986, 773 35, 076, 750 8, 900, 389 1, 009, 634 
EATS S SOS Hee 1, 803, 171 282, 109 686, 551 43, 739 45, 278, 504 35, 192, 045 9, 067, 612 1, 018, 847 
ae a a a 1, 816, 842 284, 260 689, 965 43, 968 45, 457, 326 35, 260, 410 9, 173, 298 1, 023, 618 
—_ D caininiint cecinnctnnpenlieahosdiad 1, 833, 447 282, 008 683, 900 44, 238 45, 284, 180 35, 359, 393 8, 899, 909 1, 024, 878 
eae 1, 835, 726 236, 191 691, 672 44, 158 45, 250, 693 35, 260, 953 8, 968, 950 1, 020, 790 
ROR es 1, 845, 338 297, 343 717, 992 44, 576 46, 161, 785 35, 859, 017 9, 272, 028 1, 030, 740 
Shs seins acta cangaemminaisien ata 1, 861, 091 298, 996 720, 964 44, 855 46, 611, 060 36, 247, 727 9, 328, 739 1, 034, 504 
RRR 1, 874, 717 299, 305 721, 330 45, 222 46, 833, 003 36, 439, 727 9, 352, 990 1, 040, 286 
EAA ETE: 1, 888, 019 300, 033 722, 638 45, 274 47, 020, 595 36, 572, 369 9, 404, 934 1, 043, 292 
piidiinendicdcauacaandeind 1, 896, 982 300, 370 723, 373 45, 317 46, 952, 508 36, 370, 533 9, 533, 725 1, 048, 250 





























1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936- 
December 1937. Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible 
under State laws for which no Federal funds may be expended and pagent 
to individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal 


funds. Figures are excluded for States not administering Federal funds. 
2 Includes estimates for Hawaii for Jan ~May 1938. 
+ From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and burials. 
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Chart V.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, October 
1939 
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ments increased 38.9 percent. Arkansas reported 
increases of 3.3 percent in the number on the rolls 
and 4.1 percent in total payments. In Kansas 
the amount of obligations incurred rose 3.8 percent. 

For the 50 jurisdictions making payments under 
approved plans in October 1938 and October 
1939, the total number of recipients was 8.2 
percent greater in October of this year, and the 
total amount of payments was 7.8 percent larger. 
Total payments to recipients were at least 20.0 
percent higher than in October 1938 in Alaska, 
Arkansas, Indiana, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. The unusually large increase in 
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Virginia is attributable to the fact that the 
program has been in operation in that State for 
a relatively short time; payments under an 
approved plan were first made in September 1938, 

In spite of the general upward movement, a 
number of States spent substantially smaller sums 
for assistance in October of this year as compared 
with the same month a year ago. The declines 
amounted to more than 10.0 percent in Georgia, 
Hawaii, Montana, South Dakota, Texas, and 
West Virginia. Only two of these States— 
Georgia and South Dakota—also reported sizable 
declines in the number of recipients; in Hawaii, 
Montana, and West Virginia the number aided 
decreased only slightly, and in Texas more 
persons were assisted in October of this year. 

State average payments per recipient are use- 
ful as a rough measure of the level of assistance 
payments in the various States. Such averages, 
however, cannot be used for precise comparisons, 
because the average payment in each State is in- 
fluenced by a number of variable factors. Further- 
more the distributions of individual grants may 
differ greatly in States having approximately the 
same average payment. In October 1939 the 
State averages ranged from $6.01 in Arkansas to 
$32.73 in California; the median State average 
was $18.10. 

The incidence of old-age assistance varies greatly 
in the several States because of State differences 
in the length of time programs have been in 
operation, the extent of State and local financial 
support, eligibility requirements, administrative 
procedures, and public attitudes concerning the 
problem of old-age dependency. Chart V shows 
for each State the number of recipients in October 
1939 per 1,000 estimated population 65 or more 
years of age. For a number of States the rates 
have been adjusted to take into account the ad- 
ministrative practice of making joint grants to 
cover the needs of two or more aged persons. The 
rates for all States are based on the estimated 
population 65 years and over, although in Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania a mini- 
mum age of 70 is required for eligibility. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


For the 42 jurisdictions administering aid to 
dependent children under approved plans, the 
total numbers of families and children aided were 
practically unchanged from September to October, 
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Table 5.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 





























October 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 15, 1939] 
| | | | 
| | — 
| Percentage change from. Number of 
Amemt of | . ——_ 
| obligations verage per 1, 
Region ! and State pre «and incurred for | amount per September 1939 in— October 1938 in— estimated 
Pp payments to | recipient po! 
recipients * Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of | .o4%urs 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
Ease wacatbabdion 1, 896, 982 | $36, 370, 533 $19. 17 +0.5 —0.6 4+8.2 4+7.8 $239 
Region I: } 
Connecticut. ............ é 16, 619 | 446, 749 26. 88 +2.0 44.9 +9.9 +111 142 
| ERS 8 ae : 12, 507 | 258, 342 20. 66 +4.3 +4.3 +2.7 +19 145 
Massachusetts........._.- e 81, 151 | 2, 305, 835 | 28. 41 +.8 +1.2 +11.0 +12.5 246 
New Hampshire si 4, 573 | 107, 660 | 23. 54 +.1 —.4 +18.6 +21.9 $88 
Rhode Island = 6, 705 | 128, 500 | 19. 16 +1.0 +1.1 +6.5 +8.6 149 
— ee -| 5, 572 85, 810 15. 40 =-.4 +.1 +5.7 +12.6 143 
Region II: 
lew Ss | 113, 232 2, 740, 967 | 24. 21 +.6 +2.5 +4. 2 +4.8 143 
Region III: 
| ae 2, 646 29, 032 10. 97 —1.5 —-13 +2.5 +4.1 126 
EEE Ee 30, 335 606, 795 20. 00 +.7 +1.2 +141 +19. 5 121 
Pennsylvania................ . 79, 916 | 1, 724, 091 21. 57 7 —Li —9.1 —8.3 $129 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... . awel 3, 321 82, 826 | 24. 04 +1.2 +15 +2.5 +11 79 
aT ’ vicneuisa aaa 17, 721 308, 122 | 17. 39 +.5 +.7 +3.0 +2.3 163 
North Carolina... _. 34, 651 346, 331 | 9. 99 +.6 +1.6 +111 +19.9 248 
. aes i - 15, 643 150, 225 9. 60 +2.4 +1.7 +218. 5 +265. 0 103 
.. , aa ‘ --| 17, 749 218, 238 | 12. 30 —.3 —-L8 —10 —11.5 226 
Region V: 
Kentucky_..........___. 45, 147 391, 278 | 8. 67 -.1 -.1 +4.7 +3.0 244 
Michigan._.____. | 79, 114 1, 302, 025 | 16. 46 —1.3 —1.4 +14.8 +9. 2 271 
ae shed | 1 2, 816, 156 | 22. 76 +2.3 +2.6 () (1) 256 
Region VI } 
Illinois... . | 136, 793 | 2, 700, 847 | 19. 74 +.8 | +15 +111 +19.9 273 
Indiana : | . 502 | 1, 143, 543 | 17. 46 +. 5 | +10 +33. 3 +42.0 227 
Wisconsin. 48, 709 | 1, 049, 289 | 21. 54 +1.2 +1.6 +14.7 +20. 9 221 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama. .. | 17, 675 172, 647 | 9.77 +1.4 +9. 6 +13.3 +15. 2 160 
Florida.... .. 36, 362 427, 623 11. 76 —.5 —.9 +14.0 —3.7 383 
et —— 22, 642 183, 369 | 8.10 +.6 +.5 —35. 6 —41.0 173 
Mississippi - | 19, 862 148, 164 | 7.46 (8) } +.4 +10.4 +22. 1 22 
South Carolina } 22, 255 182, 318 8.19 —5.0 | —4.9 —.2 +13.7 359 
Tennessee. . | 38, 773 389, 116 10. 04 +4.3 | +4.2 +716 +30.1 296 
Region VIII: 
Iowa : 53, 122 1, 062, 878 20.01 | +.3 | +.3 +6.5 +7.5 243 
Minnesota... 66, 158 1, 373, 238 20. 76 | —.3 (® +2.6 +5.2 339 
Nebraska... 27, 206 | 304, 526 14. 50 | +.6 | —.2 +22 —4.2 278 
North Dakota 8, 586 | 152, 478 17.76 +1.4 | 1.5 +11.2 +14.8 239 
South Dakota... 13, 995 | 241, 310 17. 24 | +.8 | +.6 —12.6 —24.9 333 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. __. 17,951 | 107, 882 | 6.01 | +3.3 +4.1 +2.9 +46. 5 222 
Kansas. ___. 25, 359 | 458, 267 | 18. 10 | +1.2 +3.8 +19.8 +15.7 218 
Missouri......... 77, 140 1, 461, 372 | 18. 04 +.5 +.6 +6.0 +10.5 8 247 
B —— 69, 699 1, 225, 830 | 17. 59 | +.6 +.5 +8.2 +25. 2 586 
egion A: 
Louisiana 30,019} 320,516 10.68| «| +.3 +10.8 +17.4 370 
New Mexico 3,918 50, 226 12. 82 | +.5 | +7.9 +4.1 +20. 1 261 
Texas... 120, 936 1, 023, 527 | 8. 46 | +.3 —40.3 +6.7 —34.7 424 
Region XI: 
Arizona 7, 651 | 202, 334 | 26. 45 +.9 +1.0 +16.0 +18.0 450 
Colorado. 1 9,688 | ' 1, 283, 274 32. 33 +.6 +14.9 +6.1 +18.6 10 491 
Idaho. ... 8,451 | 181, 776 | 21. 51 | +.9 +1.0 —3.3 —3.5 316 
Montana 12, 202 | 218, 488 | 17.91 | —.2 —.1 —1.7 —13.8 394 
Utah. ... 13, 788 | 289, 898 | 21. 03 +.2 +.5 +3.8 +7.3 511 
Wyoming. - 3, 255 75, 608 23.2 +.6 +1.1 +10.7 +19.4 328 
Region XII: 
California. ___. 133, 717 | 4, 376, 991 32. 73 —.7 | +.1 +8.1 +9. 2 291 
Nevada... 2, 244 59, 568 26. 55 (*) | —.1 +9. 4 +9.4 374 
Oregon........ 20, 932 | 447, 498 21. 38 +.9 | +.8 +12.5 +13.0 249 
Washington... _- 39, 061 | 861, 356 22. 05 +.2 | +.1 +5.7 +5.5 312 
Territories: | | 
Alaska. 1, 304 | 36, 212 | 27.77 +1.9 +1.6 +24.8 +26.9 326 
as 1,717 18, 882 | 11.00 +.6 +1.2 —2.8 —15.0 176 














' Social Security Board administrative regions. 


? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 


of hospitalization and burials. 


* Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. S. Bureau 


of the Census. 


land, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 

¢ Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on popula- 
tion 65 and over. 





7 No approved plan for old-age assistance for October 1938. 

§ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

'° Includes $108,519 incurred for payments to 3,370 recipients 60 but under 
65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 


‘ Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 
with approved plans for October 1938 and October 1939. 

‘ Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible in- 
dividuals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
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but the total amount paid to these recipients in- 
creased 1.4 percent. A few States reported 
sizable percentage changes in one or more of 
these items. 

In Hawaii increases of 7.3 percent in the number 
of families and 5.6 percent in the number of chil- 
dren were accompanied by a rise of 9.8 percent in 
the volume of payments. New Hampshire re- 
ported gains of 6 to 9 percent in families, children, 
and payments, thereby continuing the upward 
movement shown in each month since March of 
this year. Further increases were recorded for 
the comparatively new program in Virginia, where 
the numbers of families and children were each 
about 7 percent higher than in September and the 
amount of obligations was about 5 percent larger. 
The numbers of families and children assisted in 
Florida rose 5.7 and 3.3 percent, respectively, but 
the amount of payments increased less than 1 
percent. In New Mexico total payments to re- 
cipients were 4.2 percent higher than in September. 

In Alabama the total sum disbursed for aid to 
dependent children was 11.7 percent greater than 
in the previous month, although the numbers of 
families and children each decreased 1.3 percent. 
Total payments had declined substantially in 
September in Alabama because of a stringency of 
county funds in the largest county in the State. 
With the beginning of a new fiscal year in October, 
the aggregate expenditure was increased to a 
level somewhat above that recorded for August. 
In Michigan the amount of obligations incurred 
rose 5.5 percent in October, principally because of 
a seasonal increase in the needs of recipients. The 
number of families aided in Michigan declined, 
and the number of children increased only slightly. 

South Carolina was the only State reporting 
sizable percentage decreases in all three items. 
The numbers of families and children declined 6.9 
and 6.7 percent, respectively, and the volume of 
payments dropped 6.5 percent. The public- 
assistance agency in South Carolina received a 
smaller appropriation from State funds for the 
current fiscal year than for the one ended in 
June 1939. 

All the 42 jurisdictions making payments under 
the Social Security Act in October 1939 also made 
payments under approved plans in October 1938. 
The total numbers of families and children assisted 
were 16.7 and 14.1 percent higher, respectively, in 
October of this year, and the total amount of 
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Chart VI.—Number of children receiving aid to depend. 
ent children per 1,000 population under 16 years of 
age in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, October 1939 


NUMBER PER 1,000 
CHILDREN UNDER 16 
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obligations incurred was 16.5 percent greater. 
The percentage increase in total payments was at 
least twice as large as in all States combined in 
Arkansas, Florida, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia. The exceptionally large increases in Florida 
and Virginia are attributable to the relatively 
short time the programs have been in operation. 
Each of these States initiated payments under an 
approved plan in September 1938. The expansion 
in Pennsylvania is accounted for by the transfer 
of a large number of families from the general 
relief rolls during the course of the year. 

As compared with the amounts expended in Oc- 
tober of last year, a few States disbursed sub- 
stantially smaller sums for assistance in October 
1939. In the District of Columbia total payments 
had declined 30.1 percent, in Georgia 22.2 percent, 
and in Washington 15.4 percent. 











~~“ 


State average payments per family may be used 
to indicate the general level of grants in the 
several States. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that State averages are conditioned by many 
variable factors, such as differences in the cost 


and standard of living and in methods of deter- 
mining the amount of grant. In October 1939 
the State average payments per family ranged 
from $8.09 to $59.05, with a median average 
payment of $30.05. 











Table 6.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 
States, October 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 15, 1939] 




































































| 
Number of recipi- P 
ercentage change from— 
| ents Number 
alga of — 
0 tions ents per 
tagursed sna September 1939 in— October 1938 in— 1,000 esti- 
Region ' and State } & pay. per mated 
family | Number of recipi- | Number of recipi- 
| Families | Children | “t oe ents | Amouns ents Amount fation ‘ 
| ents? under 16 
| of obli- of obli- | Nears 3 
we gations gations 
| Families | Children Families | Children 
Pr. " 
Total | 300, 370 723, 373 | $9, 533, 725 $31.74 +0.1 | +0.1 | +1.4 +16.7 +14.1 +16.5 24 
Region I: | 
Er satel 1, 433 3, 661 54, 412 37. 97 +.2 | -.1 +.7 +8.5 +65.9 +10.1 16 
pS ES a 10, 781 | 427,428 636, 653 59. 05 +1.5 +3.4 +1.5 +18.4 +23.2 +18.5 424 
New Hampshire........-...-..... 577 1, 523 24, 075 41. 72 +5.9/ 47.3) 400) +67.7| +641) +70.9 12 
OS =e 1,149 3, 090 53, 090 46. 21 —.5 | —.8 - +14.4 +12.5 +10.8 17 
a ienegeuiiadaie 472 1, 390 | 14, 262 30. 22 +17) 424) 48.0) 437.2) +43820|) +714 13 
on IT: 
SB ae 36,587 | 72,242 | 1,701,516, 4897) ( | -.2| +424] +477) +55] +79 23 
on r4 | 
Ee 493 | *1,216 15,367 | 31.17 —L4) +1] 24 +44) +103 +6.6 18 
I a cicsdetsticsitdndduhdd | 10,760 23, 610 | 321, 478 | 29. 88 —.2 | —.2) +.1 —1.1 | —3.5 +1.0 21 
a atiiniatinngt did 29, 985 | 69,421 | 1,062,686 | 35.50 +.4 | +.1 | +.4| +73.9| +4645) +4804 24 
on 4 | | j } | | 
District of Columbia. _........... 921 | 704 34,778 | 37.76 | —.6 —.2) =—5| -M9| -17.7) —801 21 
Maryland. ou snennititeda 7,249 19,619 225, 498 31.11 —1.2 —14 | —3.0 —2.3 —3.2 —3.4 44 
North Carolina OSS aaa 8,072| DW, 122 563 | 15. 18 | —.1 —.4) —.2 +8.0 +2.0 +8.0 16 
Virginia. _....... svinsacedbaesa 1,441 | 4,663 30, 766 21. 35 +7.1 | +6.8 | +4.9 | +132.4 +98.3 | +158.1 5 
ReaeV: Virginia 7, 338 20, 679 | 142, 925 | 19. 48 +.3 +.1 | +.3 .0 +23. 4 +16. 4 32 
on Vv: 
Michigan 14, 054 32, 969 | 526, 820 $7. 49 —1.9 +.8 +5.5 +16.5 +17.2 +14. 2 25 
Ohio._.... ..--| 10,187} 428, 389,918 | 38.28 | -.9 —.9 | —.8 —5.7 —7.4 —9.5 +16 
Region VI: | | 
Indians... 17,017 | 34, 916 470,404 | 27.64 +.4 | +.4 | +6) +153) +121 +16.8 38 
Ren Vi = 11, 764 | ° 27,024 448, 992 | 38.17 | +.5 | +.1 | +3.0 +13. 4 +10.7 +17.1 #30 
ion VII: | | 
Alabama. -.......... 5,410 | 15, 950 | 73, 300 13.55) —-13) —13! +4117 —1.0 —1.3 +5.9 16 
RE 73,840 | 79,679 7 80, 237 20. 90 +5.7) +43.3} +.6| +131.7 128.9 | +255.8 20 
Georgia. __. 3, 629 | 9, 725 74, 030 | 20. 40 —.6 | —.8 | —.6 —19.5 —20.0 —22.2 9 
South Carolina 4,088 | 12,047 67, 354 16. 48 —6.9 —6.7 —6.5 +7.1 +7.0 +25.9 17 
Tennessee. 9,785 | 25,942 178, 734 18.27 | -.1 —.3 —.3 —2.5 —4.5 —3.1 28 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota pineal 8,031 | 419, 484 281, 796 35.09 | +.9 | —.2 | +1.2 +27.2 +21.6 +25. 7 $27 
0 cnt wins intinin en gomcnaiiog #5,002 | 11,503 | #123, 683 24.29; +13) +1210 +11 +147) +123) +13.9 36 
Regn IX: Dakota. 2, 162 4 6, 035 68, 725 31. 79 +3.4 | +3. 6 +2.9 +89. 5 +69. 7 +77.0 4 26 
ion IX: 
Arkansas _. 4,040 | 10,945 32; 678 8.09 | —.1 | -.3 |} —.1 —2.7 —5.4| +454 16 
Kansas_____. bidddnencedin 5, 991 13, 532 163, 261 27. 25 | +.4 | +.1 +2.4 | +34. 8 +27.1 +23.9 27 
Missouri... ... seleloasieli ; 10, 034 23, 517 193, 619 19. 30 +.6 +.4 +8) +53.7 +44.7 —3.0 23 
— dibicdiatt . = . 17, 360 39, 828 210, 378 | 12. 12 +.2 +.3 +.6 | +17.3 +15.8 +2.4 49 
on ° | | 
Louisiana. ....-.-....._.. -----| 11,101 | 31,858 238,472) 2.31); +.1 +.3 +.1) +222) +221) +242 47 
> a eee : 1,721 | 5, 033 38, 592 | 22. 42 +1.8 +2.1 +42; +184 +19.7 +48.1 34 
egion : ! | | i 
Arizona _. eeu 2, 512 6, 821 80,084 | 31.88 | —.2} =211)] ~.6| +33.5 |) +4221 +29, 1 53 
Colorado.......... 4.868 | 11,885 | 144,830| 20.75; +1! +5| +.2| +289| +218] +245 40 
ee 2, 640 6, 323 71, 962 27. 26 | +.3 | (*) | +.2 +.2 +15 +3. 6 41 
Montana 2, 153 5, 039 58, 356 27.10 | -.9 —1.1 —.9 +4. 6 +4.5 +.5 33 
Utah. TERRI TS 3, 283 7, 878 115, 855 35. 29 | —.2 | —.3 +.9 +13.8 +10.5 +27.7 45 
Wyoming <n - 712 1,7 22, 424 31. 49 | +1.7 +1.7 +2.9; +25.1 +22. 2 +27.7 26 
Region XII: } | } 
California... . . , 14,024 434,481 602. 584 42.97 | +.5 (5) +2.3|; +118 +113 +21. 2 426 
Oregon. wems 1, 882 4 4,271 75, 494 | 40. 11 +1.0 2.3 | +.6 |) +25.7 +28. 8 +31.9 418 
7 Washington __ snaaie mn 4, 776 10, 846 141, 402 | 29. 61 | —.5 —.5 +.4 —17.7 | —16.8 —15.4 27 
erritory: | 
EE ee ee ms 916 3, 193 | 29, 722 32. 45 +7.3 | +5. 6 | +9.8 +6.5 +4.8 +3.1 23 
| 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 7? Includes aid to \ eorceme children administered under State law without 
1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and Federal icipation. 
of hospitalization and burials. 8 In addition, in 69 counties payments amounting to $1 were made 
4 Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau from local funds without Federal participation to 707 fi in behalf of 
of the Census. 1,437 children under the State mothers’-pension law. families receiving 
‘ Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. aid from this source for October also received aid under State plan for aid to 
§ Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 
* Includes approximately 2,756 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per * No change, 
1,000 excludes these children. 
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Variations in State patterns underlying the 
development of programs for aid to dependent 
children are reflected in wide differences in the 
ratio of the number of children receiving assist- 
ance to the potentially eligible population. Under 
the amended Social Security Act Federal funds 
may be used to assist children between 16 and 18 
years of age who are regularly attending school, as 
well as children under age 16. At present, how- 
ever, relatively few States are assisting children 
between 16 and 18 years of age, and it may be 
some time before a majority of the States are 
able to broaden their plans to provide assistance 
in behalf of such children. The rates for October 
1939, shown in chart VI, are therefore based on 
the estimated total population under 16 years of 


age. 


Aid to the Blind 


The total number of recipients of aid to the 
blind in the 42 jurisdictions making payments 
under the Social Security Act and the total amount 
of assistance to these recipients increased slightly 
from September to October. In most States the 
percentage changes in both items were small. 

In Alabama the amount of obligations rose 8.9 
percent, although the number aided declined 
slightly. October marked the beginning of a 
new fiscal period in Alabama. An upward change 
of 5.6 percent in total payments in Michigan re- 
flects a seasonal increase in the needs of recip- 
ients; the number on the rolls increased less than 
1 percent. Montana reported gains of about 4 
percent in both items. In Mississippi, where 
payments under an approved plan were first 
made in November 1938, the number of recip- 
ients and amount of payments each increased 
about 3 percent. In Connecticut, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota the amounts of obligations incurred 
were 3 to 5 percent higher than in September. 

The influence of the reduced appropriation from 
State funds in South Carolina was also reflected 
in the program for aid to the blind; the number 
assisted dropped 4.2 percent and total payments 
4.4 percent. In Wyoming the number of recipi- 
ents decreased about 3 percent. 

For the 41 jurisdictions with approved plans 
in October 1938 and October 1939, the total 
number of recipients and total amount of obliga- 
tions were each 8.1 percent greater in October of 
this year. Total payments to recipients had 
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Chart VII.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,999 
total population in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, October 1939 


NUMBER PER 100,000 
TOTAL POPULATION 
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increased 20.0 percent or more from the October 
1938 level in Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, Vermont, 
and Virginia. In Virginia, where total disburse- 
ments haa almost tripled, payments under an 
approved plan for aid to the blind were begun in 
September 1938. 

The sums expended for aid to the blind in 
October 1939 in Florida, Georgia, South Dakota, 
and Tennessee were from 11.4 to 23.1 percent 
lower than the amounts of obligations incurred 
for the same month of 1938. Of these States 
only Georgia also reported a decline in the number 
on the rolls. 

In October 1939 the average payment per 
recipient in States with approved plans ranged 
from $6.49 to $48.12. The median average 
payment was $20.73. 

Because of the lack of adequate data on the 
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extent of blindness, the incidence of aid to the 
blind is measured by relating the number of 
recipients to the total population. The number 


assisted in October per 100,000 estimated total 
population in each State with an approved plan 
is shown in chart VII. 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 



































October 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 15, 1939] 
| | 
| | Percentage change from— 
| Amount of | pe me oy 
Number of | jene™d for | amount p September 1939 in— October 1938 in— 100,000 
Region ! and State i. ipients incurred for | amount per P n c Petimated 
reciy | payments to| recipient 
| | recipients? | pula- 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of tion * 
| | recipients obligations recipients obligations 
aad = = YS 
Total_. | 45, 317 | $1, 048, 250 $23. 13 +0.2 +0.6 44+8.1 448.1 46 
Region I: 
Connecticut... .._. coe 5 163 | 5 4,292 36.38 +.6 +4.1 ( (6) * - 
Maine 1, 243 | 28, 383 | 22. +.5 +.2 +.2 5 1 
Massachusetts... _- ; 1, 164 | 26, 262 22. 56 +1.6 +2.1 +7.5 +12. 2 26 
New Hampshire. - : 321 7, 329 | 22. 83 +1.6 +1.9 +7.7 +14.6 63 
" Vermont GEM RTS 157 3, 276 | 20. 87 (") (1 +15. 4 +43. 6 41 
eg on . | 
en a ee 2,714 67, 329 | 24. 81 +.3 | —.3 +4.9 +8.7 21 
ion : | 
nee eey | 646 | 14, 778 | 22. 88 | +1.1 | +1.2 +8.0 +111 15 
on } 
District of Columbia. . 211 5, 429 | 25.7 () +1.0 —3.7 —7.4 34 
Maryland... -- — 657 | 13, 901 21. 16 | +.2 | +.7 +5. 6 +6.8 39 
North Carolina_--.. 1, 941 28, 758 14, 82 —1.8 | —2.9 —1.6 —11 56 
Virginia....___- 906 11, 368 12. 54 | +1.3 | +1.5 4172.9 +187.4 33 
w est | Virginia... 819 12, 77 15. 59 | +.5 | —1.4 +12.0 44 
Region | | | 
Michigan. _ 758 17, 891 23. 60 | +.5 | +5.6 +18.3 +16. 4 16 
a, ae 3, 931 77,131 | 19. 62 | —.2 | —.2 +.2 58 
Indiana. _. 2, 451 | 48, 872 | 19. 94 -.4 -.2 -.5 +2.8 71 
Wisconsin | 1, 990 45, 506 | 22. 87 —.4 —.2 +1.2 +3.8 68 
Region VII: 
Alabama. .. 548 5,093 | 9. 29 —.5 +8.9 +16.3 +20.6 18 
Florida. __- § 2,135 #26, 383 | 12. 36 —.9 | —1.3 +4.8 —11.4 122 
a a “= 1, 002 10, 036 10. 02 +.6 | +.5 —15.7 oe = 
ssippi.._.... 630 4, 584 | 7,28 +2.9 | +3.3 (*) 9 
South Carolina 841 9, 168 | 10. 90 —4,2 | —4.4 +1.3 +16. 2 46 
‘ pee... 1, 616 17, 733 10. 97 ee +.4 +11.6 —16.5 59 
egion VIII: 
a ; 1, 431 33, 231 23. 22 +.8 +1.1 +15.1 +15. 2 56 
= | fem| fen| thal 4] Hs] ) 
ebraska.......... | 773 | 7 ; . ‘ 
North Dakota... | 135 | 2. 767 | 20. 50 +1.5 43.4 417.4 427.7 19 
‘ South Dakota Be 228 3, 634 15. 94 +.9 —.6 +8.6 —15.5 33 
egion : | | : 
seams... . “ | 643 4,174 | 6.49 +.5 +.2 +3.9 +50. 2 
ansas ; 1, 147 21, 875 19. 07 +.4 42.5 +22.7 +15. 6 
Oklahoma 2, 156 32, 225 14. 95 | (7) +.4 +9.1 +1.1 85 
egion | 
ee “ll 978 13, 366 | 13. 67 | +1.0 +1.5 +36. 0 +44.0 46 
‘ pow, Menise........ ye 210 3, 217 | 15. 32 +1.9 +2.2 +5.0 +20.0 50 
egion XI: 
Arizona. : 329 8, 363 25. 42 +1.2 +1.8 +14.2 +19.8 80 
eae 631 17, 561 27.83 +.5 +1.2 +4.0 +3.6 59 
Idaho.. 283 6, 076 21, 47 +.7 +1.0 —2.7 —5.8 57 
ee 158 | 3, 253 20. 59 +3.9 +4.3 (® (5) 29 
ee 217 5, 663 | 26. 10 +.5 +1.0 +5.9 +8.9 42 
neat’ Fomine 18 | 4, 207 | 27. 86 -3.2 -22 —6.2 -8.7 64 
egion e | | 
S alifornia..... 6, 736 | 324, 124 48. 12 +.8 +.9 +e +8 se 
Jregon.._- 456 | 11, 548 25. 33 —.2 +.2 .0 
a ashington.................. | 1, 016 30, 730 30. 25 (") +.1 +.4 —3.2 61 
ory: 
I erclib ciiisind'taiguiisichtinaiasaicnasebea a | 70 920 13.14 ( (8) (6) (*) 18 


























! Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and burials. 

* Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

* Comparison for 39 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
approved plans for October 1938 and October 1939. 


5 Does not include aid to the blind administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 

6 Not computed, because figures too small for comparison. 

7 No change 

§ Increase a ‘less than 0.1 percent 

* No approved plan for aid to the blind for October 1938. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, SEPTEMBER 1939 ” 
+ . 0 
State data on the amounts expended for pay- gan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Vermont the - 
_ ° ° ° e 
ments to recipients under public-assistance and declines were more than 10.0 percent. Of the 9 
. . ; we 
Federal work programs and on the numbers bene- States in which larger sums were expended in f 
fited under the various programs are shown in September, North Carolina was the only one in . 
tables 8 and9. From August to September aggre- which the increase amounted to as much as 5.0 th 
gate disbursements for assistance and earnings percent. E 
. : . . . m ‘ 
declined in 40 States. In Massachusetts, Michi- In September earnings of persons enrolled in A 
‘ 
Table 8.—Amount of public assistance and earnings o rsons em red under Federal work programs in the 
& pe P P T 
continental United States, by States, September 1939 ! ) 
{In thousands] - 
| ee Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
———_ | Saeit- | — > KL 
assistance | ence pay- ; National Youth Work Projects 
and earnings ments cer- | . Seaetons 
See of persons | tified by | Administration Administration | Other 
* employed Special the Farm | Civilian ——— coccmnanes ween: ieee 
under Fed- | typesof | General | Security Conser- Projects | work and 
| eralwork | publicas- relief Adminis- | vation Projects | rated | Construe- 
| programs sistance tration Corps Student | Work | operated | oe atier | | tion 
| | aid | —| Wee | | Federal | projects 
| | agencies fi 
SSS sos | $257,982 | $47, 958 | $38, 649 $846 | $17,097 $268 | $4,222 | $80,300 | $3,431 | * $56,125 , 
A a ee 3, 373 | 228 | 18 24 438 10 109 1, 622 20 A 
ea aa SEATS. 1, 197 | 280 | 36 | 37 | 169 (3) 17 295 | 39 316 C 
| | es 2, 572 141 | 18 | 6 454 7 St) 1, 341 | 15 C 
i “ws. RE 17, 504 | 5, 282 3, 736 | 57 616 22 149 4, 529 | 272 2, 41 C 
SE eR ee ae ea 3, 409 1, 279 183 | 21 171 4 40 870 116 I 
See nnnnnnnnre-aneenen-on-n-n=--- Sail 3, 504 | 503 544 | 0 fe 53 | 1, 118 | 40 1, 064 I 
(SE a 413 45 | 30 | (3) 32 | 1 | 7 112 6 180 } 
District of Columbia A Pe 2,351 | 122 | | iin | ees 16 447 149 1, 531 fe 
ea... 2 998 | 538 | 66 2 251 i 58 1, 436 | 82 515 
OS) 3, 234 | 7 | 30 6 485 6 | 83 1, 659 69 626 | ' 
eee 1, 047 | 258 | 4 2 72 3 22 359 72 235 I 
Jae 17, 769 | 3,085 | 3,409 5 O44 3} 229 7,471 | 108 2, 565 I 
Indiana_____- 6, 833 | 1, 649 1 389 14 103 2,711 36 1, 241 ] 
RT EN aS 3, 643 | 1, 154 | 492 | 1 209 2 45 978 20 7 
ctl escietniancbasr 2, 601 | 623 | 282 59 225 16 77 805 69 446 ] 
Kentucky............ 3, 734 | 400 | 441 5 395 6 124 1, 668 | 72 1,023 
| 3, 153 | 571 99 | 5 351 6 109 1, 242 23 748 
1 Aa 1,515 | 330 | 182 | 2 121 55 257 36 | 532 
el kieivientnnccences 2, 442 552 | 182 1 173 1 42 523 132 | $35 | 
Massachusetts. _.. _- 12, 260 | 2, 931 | 1, 766 (3) 48 1 114 4, 268 142 2, 489 
Michigan _____- 9,770 | 1, 836 1, 317 3 557 4 157 4, 497 40 1, 358 
Minnesota_____. 6, 190 | 1, 673 945 3 448 89 2, 085 5 901 
Mississippi__- 2,912 153 4 111 360 13 86 1, 103 26 1, 057 
in... 7,038 1, 737 7 | 9 661 8 136 3) 088 4 1; 091 
Montana.___. 2, 167 281 55 | 69 148 6 26 534 62 987 
Nebraska... __-- 2, 618 | 530 108 | 41 193 3 45 1, 016 28 654 
Nevada..__....__. 368 63 | 15 16 1 3 63 6 201 
New Hampshire 1, 298 137 | 159 1 38 | 1 21 | 308 15 618 
New Jersey __..__- 8, 628 935 1, 393 1 497 | ” 145 3, 204 133 2, 229 
New Mexico. ...............- 1, 046 87 | 13 49 143} = (3) 34 | 498 28 194 
NowY ork. ----..-....- eee. 30, 685 | 4, 492 9, 309 4 1,095} (3) 438 8, 681 217 6, 448 
North Carolina..........____. ae 3, 366 | 493 36 3 414 10 77 1, 306 | 60 967 
 ° 5a ae eRniieT 1, 151 | 220 61 38 200 8 | 34 359 | 14 218 
SO aa 15, 694 | 3, 214 1, 958 | 5 816 8 165 7, 238 | 59 2, 231 
a ee 4,391 | 1, 460 4 48 | 28 529 16 76 1, 450 9! 
a i memantine 2, 139 | 530 123 | 1 139 2 23 643 35 642 
a 24, 687 | 3,177 | 8, 966 | 4 1, 139 7 273; 6, 440 | 256 4, 425 
I ES a a 1, 950 181 4 267 | (3) 82 31 | 639 | 20 
South Carolina...____ ee : ; 2, 669 | 273 20 | 3 307 1 77 1, 251 103 632 
South Dakota _. paieneeaspasdess 1, 456 271 58 178 181 18 48 | 495 | 41 167 
ES 3, 705 | 570 425 1 448 23 94 | 1,204 | 41 1, 299 
ae wow den 7, 758 | 1,716 | 91 | 3 941 17 219 2, 806 | 184 1, 746 
SE CE nee 1, 342 | 409 153 | 2 7 24 418 36 | 224 
Vermont--_-_-- 471 | 103 | 55 | (3) 29 7 153 23 | 101 
Sena 3, 506 188 72 | 2 394 81 | 721 155 1, 893 
oo a 5, 180 | 1, 032 | 7 | 2 268 13 44 | 1, 343 85 2, 157 
NE he ahs. sak nsoccncosentn 2,951 | 378 | 89 2 284 9 107 | 1,420 12 650 
I RR 6, 624 1, 514 | 918 | 4 | ae 115 2, 455 32 | 1, 208 
SE ante iiedeitankecetecsnesens 670 | 101 | 19 | 7 5, eens 8 | 122 | 347 
! See footnotes on table 1. 1 Includes $333 not distributed by States. + Less than $1,000. 4 Estimated. 
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the Civilian Conservation Corps declined in all 
States. The total amount earned on projects 
operated by the Work Projects Administration 
decreased in 42 States; data for the several States 
were affected by new wage schedules that became 
effective September 1. Subsistence payments by 
the Farm Security Administration were lower 
than in August in about two-thirds of the States. 
Earnings on work projects of the National Youth 
Administration decreased in about half the States, 


but with the opening of the school year payments 
for student aid were resumed in most States. 

From August to September total payments for 
the special types of public assistance increased in 
36 States and expenditures for general relief in 32 
States. Earnings on other Federal work and con- 
struction projects and earnings on WPA-financed 
projects operated by other Federal agencies each 
moved upward in approximately two-thirds of the 
States. 


Table 9.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, September 1939 ! 




































































Recipients of special types of public Persons employed under Federal work programs 
assistance Cases for 
itntetessinaeeailadas | which sub- 
sistence National Youth Work Projects 
Aid ys ncaa — Lan apt Administration Administration Other 

c ren receiving | were certi- 

- saan | ob | Sea, Lo 

Old-age Aid to relief Farm tion Projects Projects constrac- 

assistance the blind = Corps | Student | Work | operated — tion proj- 

Families | Children aid projects | by the ects 
tration WPA ederal 
agencies} 

Total. 1, 885, 032 313, 376 752, 226 69, 074 |1, 669, 171 50,119 | 255,174 61, 771 225, 477 |1, 654, 306 60, 549 | 2491, 333 
LA 17, 426 5, 480 16, 153 551 2, 193 1, 224 6, 543 2, 424 6, 304 37, 499 448 10, 451 
TSE 7, 581 2, 517 6, 900 325 2, 808 3, 159 2, 520 58 1, 061 4, 730 652 2, 534 
SSS 17, 382 4,044 10, 979 640 3, 809 218 6, 773 1, 868 5, 616 31, 705 530 6, 968 
i nacwesanccccdauews 134, 668 13, 955 34, 491 6,683 | 132,043 4, 326 9, 196 2, 254 7, 738 , 984 4, 251 20, 286 
-—, s “Pe Fe 4, 865 11, 947 628 14, 065 1, 137 2, 545 1, 346 2,171 16, 124 1, 867 5, 936 
SE cinnnlinmwecnenaeel 16, 296 21,420 33,310 221 EE Resieccnunieed 5 APIS: 2, 337 17, 282 859 8, 317 
| iS 2, 686 500 1, 215 aha 1, 653 5 473 132 407 2, 045 91 1, 904 
District of Columbia... _-..-- 3, 283 927 211 a, ae .  , =a 871 7, 190 2, 021 11, 269 
TS 36, 536 3, 634 9, 372 2, 160 9, 614 87 3, 741 156 3, 829 33, 119 1, 561 5,774 
Georgia ___. 22, 517 3, 652 9, 808 996 6, 125 264 7, 246 1, 967 4, 468 38, 137 1, 430 9, 161 
Idaho <hdibeainal 8, 375 2, 633 6, 323 281 1, 875 60 1,072 885 921 6, 763 1, 192 2, 035 
Il'inois. oud 135, 721 37,500 | 317,000 $7,771 173, 208 171 14, 093 538 12, 261 129, 756 1, 965 18, 770 
Indiana. - , 65, 194 16, 957 34, 793 2, 462 56, 650 68 5, 802 3, 661 5, 528 024 630 10, 227 
Iowa... 52, 964 33,000 17,000 1, 419 32, 021 3, 114 410 2, 895 18, 332 377 7, 616 
RSI x 25, 062 5, 966 13, 521 1, 142 23, 378 3, 625 3, 355 4, 025 4, 369 16, 843 1, 225 4, 700 
Kentucky. nade al 45, 204 3 239 << | =e: 45, 100 132 5, 896 1, 556 7,044 35, 014 1, 518 9, 913 
Louisiana... .._.- 30, 015 11,179 31, 761 968 7, 769 229 5, 234 1, 302 5, 994 29, 493 486 8, 179 
Ss -| 11,989 1, 430 3, 663 1, 237 9, 008 58 4 | Ke. 1, 598 5, 190 658 6, 173 
Maryland.........-. | 17,634 7, 336 19, 905 656 8, 459 41 2, 586 149 2, 621 9, 990 2, 048 7, 701 
Massachusetts... ..._. 80, 544 10, 622 26, 538 1, 146 70, 326 5 8, 183 81 5, 152 69, 925 3,012 20, 960 
Michigan ___.. 80, 138 14, 332 32, 707 7 64, 546 137 8, 313 1, 158 8, 318 78, 266 733 11, 984 
Minnesota... . 64, 331 7, 962 19, 527 836 952 172 |. | ae 4, 938 36, 193 817 8, 044 
+ ae ag s 19, 860 3104 3 162 612 1, 081 8, 156 5, 374 2, 661 5, 489 28, 911 694 15, 040 
Missouri... es 76, 782 9, 971 23, 424 3, 655 23, 108 217 9, 865 1, 842 7, 550 58, 714 727 10, 923 
Montana...._..____- 12, 226 2,173 5, 093 152 3, 955 2, 955 2, 204 1, 345 1, 259 9, 069 1, 166 7,471 
Nebraska... .... ; ox 27,039 5, 029 11, 391 633 9, 887 3, 141 2, 881 729 2, 744 18, 356 450 6, 778 
SS 2, 245 3135 3 330 310 | eae 242 138 167 1, 155 110 1, 425 
New Hampshire. _.. 4, 570 545 1, 419 316 7, 326 18 574 314 968 5, 593 268 4,743 
New Jersey.__.... 30, 130 10, 781 23, 660 639 | 364,700 23 7, 424 |. sein 7,017 54, 263 1, 880 17, 536 
New Mexico 3, 897 1, 690 4, 930 206 2, 001 2, 665 2, 137 1, 853 9, 397 425 2, 031 
New York... __. 112, 560 36, 590 72, 385 2, 705 268, 048 144 16, 349 20 19, 482 128, 406 3, 440 43, 292 
North Carolina. . 34, 431 8, 078 20, 946 1, 976 5, 727 131 6, 175 1, 654 4, 384 31, 675 1, 309 11, 919 
North Dakota... 8, 468 2, 000 5, 827 133 4,119 2, 379 2, 988 1,929 2, 106 7, 763 490 2, 370 
|) age : 120, 925 10, 279 29, 052 3, 987 19, 761 192 12, 183 1, 405 8, 156 122, 657 1, 060 18, 527 
Oklahoma.._.___. 69, 250 17, 317 39, 715 2,156 | # 14,000 1,079 7, 889 4,818 3, 632 38, 240 1, 785 7, 089 
Pe 0, 741 1, 863 4,174 457 , 831 47 2, 080 433 1, 100 10, 014 557 4, 988 
Pennsylvania... 80, 495 29, 811 69, 323 12,449 | 319, 065 154 16, 995 903 12,029 | 120,137 4, 006 35, 993 
Rhode Island __..._- 6, 640 1, 155 3, 115 55 | 311,800 4 fp Se: 1, 549 9, 950 335 5, 187 
South Carolina... _. 23, 430 4, 392 12, 908 878 2, 357 100 4, 586 291 5, 732 28, 883 1, 878 7, 601 
South Dakota. _... 13, 878 1, 687 3, 809 226 4, 205 11, 024 2, 695 4, 279 2, 959 10, 008 723 2, 001 
Tennessee. _.____. 37, 17! 9, 798 26, 033 1, 611 3 4, 300 48 6, 680 5, 863 7, 050 29, 139 940 13, 252 
Texas. 120, 520 112 jf |} eee 12, 141 1, 629 14, 040 3, 464 12, 850 66, 630 3, 713 19, 365 
_ a een netae 13, 759 3, 291 7, 900 216 6, 71 102 i 5 Se 1, 379 7, 548 646 1, 963 
. SSeS 5, 595 464 1, 358 157 2, 456 10 | are 424 3, 209 461 1, 271 
, Sa Re 15, 280 1, 345 4, 387 804 8, 053 39 oS | ers = 4, 637 17, 123 2, 751 17, 871 
| i (s‘(t RE 38, 977 4, 801 10, 896 1, 016 17, 690 76 3, 995 3, 222 2, 348 21, 906 1, 125 13, 211 
West Virginia............... 17, 706 7, 314 20, 657 815 10, 728 40 4, 236 2, 485 5, 371 28, 210 241 6, 542 
Wisconsin . . 48, 137 11, 711 26, 993 1, 998 49, 739 312 4 | 6, 278 43, 425 589 10, 171 
WO i ccebddcnadcscons 3, 237 700 1, 736 156 1, 189 291 GEO Iniiscnetien 523 2, 411 400 2, 969 

1 See footnotes on table 2, 2 Includes 2 persons not distributed by States. 3 Estimated. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 
Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


Disbursements totaling $86.8 million were 
made in September in 116 urban areas for pay- 
ments to recipients of the special types of public 
assistance, public general relief, and private 
assistance, and for earnings of persons employed 
on projects operated by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. All costs of administering the pro- 
grams and of materials, equipment, and supplies 
incident to the operation of work projects are 
excluded from this aggregate amount. Data are 
not available for the urban areas on earnings of 
persons employed on WPA-financed projects oper- 
ated by other Federal agencies or other Federal 
work and construction projects, earnings of per- 
sons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
or earnings under the program of the National 
Youth Administration. 

From August to September total payments for 


public and private assistance and WPA earnings 
decreased $10.1 million or 10.4 percent. This 
decline was attributable to a continuation of the 
downward movement in the total amount of 
earnings on WPA-operated projects. In Septem- 
ber such earnings dropped to $40.4 million—20.3 
percent below the August level. For the indi- 
vidual areas, WPA earnings were affected by new 
wage schedules effective September 1. Obliga- 
tions incurred for payments to recipients of old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind totaled $18.9 million, a rise of 
0.6 percent from the previous month. Total ex- 
penditures for general relief by public agencies 
increased very slightly in September and amounted 
to $26.7 million. The amount expended for assist- 
ance by private agencies was 5.1 percent larger 
than in August. 

Earnings on WPA-operated projects represented 
46.5 percent of total payments in September, as 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-September 1939 
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compared with 52.3 percent in August. In Sep- 
tember general relief payments by public agencies 
accounted for 30.8 percent of the total, and obliga- 
tions incurred for the special types of public as- 
sistance for 21.7 percent. Payments for these 
types of aid comprised 27.5 and 19.4 percent, 
respectively, of the total for August. Private as- 
sistance represented about 1 percent of aggregate 
payments in both months. 

Total payments in September of this year can 
be compared with the total a year earlier for only 
105 of the 116 urban areas, because WPA earnings 
for 11 areas represent the amount earned on 
projects operated within the county in September 
1938 and within the city in September 1939. In 
the 105 areas for which comparable data are avail- 
able, the total expended for assistance and WPA 
earnings in September 1939 was 31.1 percent below 
the total for the same month of 1938. A marked 
decrease of 51.3 percent in aggregate WPA earn- 
ings was responsible for this decline. Payments 
for the special types of public assistance totaled 
11.2 percent more in September 1939 and expendi- 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas, January 1929—September 1939 
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tures for general relief by public agencies were 
7.5 percent larger. Disbursements for private 


assistance were slightly above the level a year 
ago. 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, September 1939 


[Corrected to Nov. 20, 1939] 

































































Percentage distribution of 
Percentage change from— amount 
| | 
Type of agency | Number of Amount? | August 1939 in— September 1938 ? in— 
Fw 1939 
Number of | Number of 1939 1938 3 
| cases | Amount cases Amount 
Tetal......... adiniciasoncailian | @ | -aymperL.......) 06h —31.1} 100.0] 1000] 1000 
Public agencies... ..........-.--------000- , aa ia $85, 981, 516 | |. ~ehasncmal 31.3} 9.0) 2 99.4 
Agencies administering: | 

EE Stitt nktanininnnnd cookies 1, 004, 785 26, 687, 344 | +4.4 | +.1 +13. 4 +7.5 30.8 27.5 19.4 
Special types of assistance *. ..._.._... 693, 932 18, 874, 411 +.7 | +.6 +10. 4 +11.2 21.7 19.4 13.6 
Old-age assistance._............... 550, 415 13, 215, 278 | +.8 +.5 +9.0 +9. 2 15.2 13.6 9.7 
Aid to dependent children *._..__- 120, 490 4, 926, 627 | +.3 +.9 +18.5 +17.8 5.7 5.0 3.3 
Aid to the blind *#.............._ 23, 027 732, 506 | +.2 +.4 +6.5 +6.1 ‘8 8 6 
Work Projects Administration *........... (10) 40, 369, 761 | (10) —2.3 (1% —51.3 46.5 52.3 66. 4 
Private agencies !!__. t AF nee ii (4) “a + £28, 531 | aiehin fa +5.1. Sage +2.2 1.0 8 -6 
Nonsectarian agencies 16, 889 329, 289 | +1.9 —.8 +.8 +1.5 4 3 8 
Jewish agencies... _._- 6, 016 150, 559 —.8 +.3 —2.4 —5.4 -3 2 on 
Catholic agencies........................ 9, 310 174, 988 | +45 +16 -13 ae 2 ‘2 4 

EE AS EE eg 5, 334 43, 499 | —28.0 +12.3 +8.0 +50.7 an (2) i) 
Other private agencies.................... 7, 578 128, 196 +21.4 +37.6 —6.4 +7.8 ol 1 1 

















! Incomplete, since some agencies reporting amount of assistance did not 
ei - number of cases aided. 

Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

3 Based on data for 105 areas. Comparable data are not available for 11 
areas because WPA earnings relate to county in September 1938 and to city 
in September 1939. 

‘ Total number of cases aided by public and/or private agencies cannot be 
obtained + adding figures shown, since an unknown number of cases received 
assistance from more than 1 agency. 


§ Includes estimates amounting to $121,634. 

* Public agencies administered $10,170 of private funds while private 
agencies administered $637 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed 
from public and private sources, respectively, were $85,941,049 and $816,998. 


Bulletin, December 1939 


? Home oy and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis 
§ Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Seems —_— and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
ecurity Act. 
8 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings 
sons employed on pro! ts operated by the WPA. Pithin these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for 


these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 


10 Figures not available. 
t Ineludes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
; ™ Less than 0.1 percent. 


of per- 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, September 1939 


[Corrected to Nov. 20, 1939] 






























































Percentage 
Public funds change in a total 
. from 
1 Private 
State and city Areaincluded | Total mare funds § 
General | Old-age 0 | Aidto | WPA August |, 5¢ 
Total | ‘relief? | assistance | 2ependent) the blind *| earnings « 1939 |tembe 
Birmingham. $478,184 | $478, 061 $4, 782 $16, 037 $12, 313 $551 | $444,378 $123 | +49.2| ~—31.4 
RRR i 104, 701 104, 368 1, 057 8, 578 2, 184 195 02, 354 333 | +49.3| —36.5 
California: 
Los A 5, 488, 938 | 5, 466, 682 | 1, 698,259 | 1,750, 249 204, 899 154, 606 | 1, 658, 669 22, 256 —.5 —.§ 
Oaklan 1, 184,970 | 1, 182, 237 299, 169 257, 741 48, 564 23, 304 553, 459 2,733; -—85| —162 
249, 418 248, 019 41, 136 107, 241 18, 649 7, 297 73, 696 $1,399 | —9.3 —6.8 
San Diego 607, 881 607, 009 165, 801 219, 882 22, 462 11, 754 187, 110 872| —3.3| —10.6 
an Fran ..-.------| 1,484,376 | 1, 471, 128 443, 725 327, 788 50, 216 23, 828 625, 571 13,248 | —10.3| —18.2 
Colorado: Denver Glee 628, 373 625, 421 71, 829 304, 108 46, 918 3, 526 199, 040 2,952) —7.2] —19.3 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport ee 210, 088 207, 323 62, 802 31, 329 5,914 | 469 106, 809 2.765 | +1.1 c 
Hartford pe é 230, 529 216, 191 62, 389 50, 327 6, 615 792 96, 068 $14,388} —5.6| —25.4 
New Britain. Se ae 86, 632 86, 160 14, 419 11, 668 2, 447 199 57, 427 472 —.3| —33.6 
New Haven 270, 567 266, 395 75, 714 49, 220 7, 216 914 133, 331 4,172} 43.5] () 
Delaware: Wilmington_____- “County_._____. 152, 244 149, 617 28, 570 17, 539 10, 077 os! 93, 431 2,627} —9.5| —267 
District of Columb Wash. 
eon EERE SST es eo 607, 800 39, 025 81, 635 34, 957 5, 377 446,806 | 14,110; -—80/] —2.3 
Jacksonville_........_._- County.........| 334, 387 333, 589 5, 991 45, 020 8, 182 2, 757 271, 639 7; —.9| ~10.7 
RI Sea * 148, 580 143, 910 6, 470 35, 006 10, 297 1, 808 90, 239 4,670 | —6.8 —9.3 
Gomaies ERAS, NORE eS 492, 621 486, 521 10, 578 16, 124 15, 572 1, 546 442, 701 6,100} —4.0| —36.7 
Sg ES ..--do..........-| 7, 201, 725 | 7,216,939 | 2, 265,152 | 1, 103, 832 79, 806 73, 342 | 3, 604, 807 74, 71 —13.0 | —37.5 
PE eens Se Eee Saat . See 243, 557 241, 804 38, 630 40, 174 1, 558 3, 557 157, 885 1,753 | —9.0 —8.3 
a: 
Evansville. __....._____. ST ee ee 325, 478 324, 854 56, 826 41, 386 21, 772 1, 660 203, 210 624 | +10.7} —185 
Vert Wayne. ...........- ....do _...| 227,149 225, 137 29, 761 40, 152 21, 391 1, 361 132, 472 2,012} +60] —29.7 
Indianapolis__........___|__._.do__. : 790, 260 783, 063 126, 764 135, 358 73, 889 6, 397 440, 655 7,197} —140] —36.1 
South Bend. RET ST ” ets 250, 992 259, 708 49, 653 38, 176 20, 170 949 150, 760 284) —15.6| 35,7 
. Terre Haute.__.._______ Rey “wee 257, 986 256, 966 38, 277 52, 017 17, 324 2, 061 147, 287 | 1,020} —10.7| —38.4 
owa: 
Se eeeenOD. . .....--....}oo-.e ae _..| 4185, 247 414, 097 60,990 | 87, 744 4, 083 4,945 | 256, 335 1,150; —7.4| —28.0 
EER, SRE __ SEES .--| 178, 834 178, 316 61, 490 | 41, 470 4, 248 1, 646 69, 462 518 | -—9.5| —113 
Kansas City............. eee | 205,019 204, 657 | 18, 510 25, 301 | 12, 375 1, 332 147, 139 $362 | —-15.7| —44.1 
tee. NET, EG See | 96, 444 95, 142 9, 247 16, 069 7, 423 896 61, 507 1,302 | —10.5 | —25.0 
. Saas wee er | 180, 394 179,662 | 52,183 38, 201 16, 712 1, 688 70, 878 732; —4.2) —181 
Kentucky: Louisville........|..... do... --| 248, 964 243,882 #18, 059 33, 219 7, 780 |... _..-, 184,815} ©*5,082) —13.1) —41.4 
New Orleans._...._____- ees a | 764,500 | 754, 736 $2,056 | 63, 362 83, 559 | 4, 628 571,131 | 9,764) —23.0| —34.3 
(ETAT REET | 48, 889 48, 780 7,071 | 13,741 12,741 | 460 14, 767 109; —9.0| +322 
Maine: Portland___..._.___- | ES: | 84,432 83, 676 18,186 | 16,740 4, 248 | 1, 245 43, 257 | 756 | +3.4 () 
Maryland: Baltimore-__.____|..._. * REPENS 680, 590 665, 296 170, 125 154, 618 143, 858 9, O11 187, 684 15, 204 | —5.0| —17.8 
jusetts: | | | 
aes Mee | Se 2, 254, 869 | 2, 181, 109 477, 608 403,731 | 214, 235 | 8,054 | 1,077,481 | 73,760 | —10.3 | —22.7 
RR WER | STS 195, 049 191, 224 37,721 | 56,712 9, 503 | 447 | 86, 841 | 3, 825 —.4| —143 
i a SRR ERR Sere ...-| 245, 689 242, 981 76,817 | 43, 152 20, 984 | gas 101, 030 2,708 | —25.1 | —11.3 
a eS “a ....| 287, 705 257, 572 52,238 | 56, 471 11, 612 983 | 136, 268 | 133 | —1.8)} —33.8 
| SE A BBicncccccuse| Se 147, 412 356 | 45,070 4, 881 555 72, 550 1,048 | —28.7 | —36.3 
EE iicnctibcaccancutandda éo...........1 S&T 285, 239 63, 837 | , 580 16, 850 723 | 138, 249 | 1,487 | —27.8| —33.5 
a RY O0.......-...| “see 234, 943 57, 709 72,649 | 10, 788 | 686 93,111 | %2,807| —3.5| —23.3 
REE REET do..........-| 107,019| 107,009| 40,560 29,914; 6,003 | 235 | 30, 157 | 10| —20.8| —329 
ee eee do... 268, 140 266, 980 60, 617 77,965 | 10,662 | 881 | 116,855 | 1,160| —4.0| —17.4 
+ net Ree a 81, 726 80, 055 31,496 | 18,024 | 8, 358 | 122 | 055 | 1,671 | —18.9| —25.4 
Springfield. 7772227777) 722- Sanna 873 | 305,130 | 96,803 | 77,864 | | 22, 723 | 852 | 106,807| 92734) —10.4| —221 
Mien Pe do__.. 427, 783 424, 288 147,597 | 90,000 26, 291 786 159, 614 | 3,495 | —83) —10.1 
chigan | | | } 
EE IE ae County....._... | 8,404,458 | 3,387,407 | 813,233 | 250,853 363, 747 5,274 | 1,945,300 £16,961 | —18.5| —49.6 
OTE aaees O...........| 304,878 | 394,681 52,360; 57,274 21, 327 | 511 263, 209 197 | +5.1| —653.9 
Grand Rapids........_- REY Neues 449,262 | 448, 636 49,922 | 107,814 27, 185 1, 093 262, 622 626 | —16.8 | —44.7 
REE eet ERE 266,789 | 266, 603 36,232 50,415 26, 517 608 152, 831 186 | —14.3 | —655.2 
Sea Bey RS 158,177 | 156,202 | 20,989 | 30, 667 | 14, 534 379 89, 633 1,975 | —10.0 — 43.5 
EE eee ae do | 696,957 | 592,548 180,932, 112,449 34, 584 | 2, 375 262, 208 | 4,400 | —16.1| —20.1 
Minneapolis.._..........}....- do 1, 256, 1, 249,421 | 379,662 | 305, 588 52, 599 | 4, 681 506, 941 | 7,224 | —14.7 —31.4 
SR BET | SS | 630, 541 | 625, 352 222,386 | 117,974 24, 231 2, 375 258, 386 5,189 | —13.2 —.1 
M } | | 
EEE RARE | eee: 766,703 | 755, 976 | * 57,828 | 161,673 10,454 | * 10,675 515,346 | $810,727; —2.5| —30.2 
_. . ata | City and county.| 1, 371,823 | 1, 350, 493 123,035 | 213, 385 35,133 | 17,175 961,765 | 21,330| —13.1| —44.5 
ey Omahs........... OCounty......... 460,090 | 453, 129 7, 427 73, 797 36, 678 | 2,435, 332,702; 6,961; -—9=6| —38.4 
ew Jersey: Be 
Jeresy Olty.............. ea nS 368,199 | 367,763 | 170,308 27, 412 25, 152 1,131 143, 760 436 | —28.6)| (7) 
I FL | SSR | 1, 100, 592 | 1,097,996 | 470,000 59, 453 61, 423 2, 194 504, 926 2,506 | —15.5 | 
EE ER i nr cattben 163,843 ' 162,249! 60,246! 17,370 13, 107 655 70, 871 ' 1,504) —12.1 ( 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.— Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, September 1939—Continued 


(Corrected to Nov. 20, 1939] 





















































| Percentage 
| Public funds change in total 
} from— 
State and city Area included | a Os Phe 
Aid to : Se 
General | Old-age | Aid to WPA A 
Total | ‘relief # | assistance | CPidren ? | the blind® | earnings ¢ 1939 — 
New York: 
Eee City $146,601 | $144,895 | $35, 438 $15, 523 | $88,894 | ¢$1,796) +1.0 (7) 
AES County ........ 1, 336, 650 | 1, 324, 611 767, 744 87, 667 71, 472 2,779 394, 949 12,089 | +3.0| —18.8 
New Rochelle__.......-- Midasdpatebans | 91,388; 91,030 62, 645 10, 837 9, 104 8, 415 358 | —4.9| —11.2 
3 TRS Sar CE |15, 714,916 |15, 525,460 | 6,258,180 | 1,344,803 | 1, 278, 702 41, 223 | 6,602,552 | * 180,456 | —15.0| —20.4 
Niagara Falls__.._...._.- WE “OREM | 90,067| 89,469 46, 876 8, 329 6, 762 144 27, 358 598 | —3.5) (7) 
Rochester.............- Sk | 626,301 | 624,342 | 378,792 | 105,238| 43,552 2, 331 94, 429 2,049} +13) (9 
EE dtivhteccenndhee County.........| 462,792 | 449, 785 235, 055 68, 161 20, 833 943 127, 793 3,007 | +24) —20.8 
_. 2S TR | 151,787} 149,321 | 56,717 34, 815 13, 552 390 43, 847 2,466 | +7.7 (*) 
ter Benn en ee - eee 226,804 | 225, 871 117, 719 20, 048 19, 695 398 68, 011 1,023 | —20.8| —34.4 
arolina: | | 
Asheville................| County......... | 112,512} 112512; 3,168; 12429| 4,497 928 5 —3.8| —25.2 
Sea | ceacOBincacccusl “Sees ) Gael 4. 951 17, 330 | 6, 318 1, 435 55, 040 622} +85 —9.0 
SE ae: SRE 80, 641 | 80, 583 | 1, 991 16, 100 6, 1, 292 54, 515 958) (4 —16.4 
— eS, ee PRR ee | 103,178 | 97, 643 7, 247 14, 020 | 5, 514 927 69, 935 5,535 | —3.6 —9.9 
10: | | } 
Si ittinnes: tance teuscouetent | ene ooete | 824,982} 822,194 166,002 79, 556 | 13, 361 1, 795 561, 480 2,788 | +2.6| —44.6 
Canton. ._ --|-----40..........-| 381,808 | 381,852] 62,550 83,836 | 13, 268 2,001 | 220, 197 46) —5.8| —46.6 
Cincinnati : eee RE | 1,035,466 | 1,022,351 | 234,625! 195,981 , £34 5, 392 £56, 919 13,315 | —2.3| —30.7 
Cleveland... ae een fee 776, 315 234, 905 108, 934 | 8,117 | 1,928, 056 54,919 | —6.1| —46.1 
Columbus. - - a ee ne 725,714 | 724,293 | 137,910 | 161,330 16, 886 | 6,142 | 402,025 1,421 | —2.0| —28.8 
Dayton... __. eee 1: : 514, 737 513,237 | 127, 108 116, 381 13, 365 2. 503 253, 880 1,500} —3.0| —368 
Springfield... ...........|..-..do.. ‘ 142,467 | 142, 467 | 8, 886 55, 869 4, 132 1, 363 SUMED Eroncnsomient —7.8| —44.7 
aaa ---|.....00...........| 962,478 | 862,000 | 122 362 128, 434 14, 995 4, 352 591, 866 469 | —11.1 —50.4 
Youngstown.............| -do ... .....| 341,767 | 340,939/| 59,002 , 079 10, 505 3, 183 218, 080 828 | —10.9|} —53.8 
Oklshoma: Tulsa.---------|-----do.2 2-7-7} 200,976 | 193,142 | 10,208 | 83,852 | 16, 483 2,499 | 80, 105 7,894 | —.4| —27.6 
sana — - Sy Maas | §20,911 | 519, 213 | 70, 059 171, 550 21, 966 5,077 250, 561 1,698 | —12.6| —29.4 
ennsyivania: | | 
"ee — © 180, 696 179, 888 | 53, 874 20, 553 9, 291 5, 408 90, 762 808 | —21.2| —49.2 
Altoona... _..- ee Se “Gewrews 280, 526 280,421 | 124, 646 30, 287 18, 039 6, 204 101, 245 105 | —86| —35.1 
Bethlehem... do... 202, 183 200,873 | 47, 964 20, 713 11, 381 5, 516 115, 299 1,310 | —17.2| —44.9 
Chester... . Te mets 242, 041 240,453 | 62,100 31, 057 16, 408 | 7, 074 123, 814 1,588 | —11.0| —38.6 
Erie... _. a eRe 318, 804 318, 775 117, 615 44, 407 16, 862 | 7, 858 132, 033 29; -12.0) —35.0 
Johnstown... . do 468, 080 467, 940 145, 104 36, 212 29, 798 7, 349 249, 477 140| —7.2| —24.0 
Philadelphia... ‘ eee 3, 905, 928 | 3,865,655 | 2,378,368 | 354,828 | 321, 866 70, 747 9, 6 40,273 | —20.0| —18.2 
Pittsburgh... . a | do... | 3, 207,125 | 3, 185, 640 1, 692, 743 229, 641 167, 180 37, 494 | 1,058, 582 621,485 | +1.6| —28.7 
Reading ay ae 5 316,598 | 315,389 145,698 35, 980 11, 101 ‘ 113, 730 $1,209 | —23.5| —36.8 
Scranton al do...........| 851,208 | 848,250 | 526,745 51, 257 37, 752 10,522 | 221,974 63,048 | —4.0| —35.5 
phate lauod Pagiiaes | cus"? .|/"Siag |"Sentso | tana | Seam | Sao | "Smt| tmae| kus| aot) 
@ Island: Providence_..| =e | 305,325 | 389,730 140, 809 7, 391 |, 27 . —10. ( 
—— Carolina: Charleston.; County.........| 144,362 144,002 2, 732 12, 132 5, 585 768 122, 785 360 | —9.7| —30.5 
ennessee: | { 
Knoxville... ainda ccollibe ues | 105, 351 105, 139 3, 782 17, 284 15, 453 | 728 67, 892 212 | —25.1 | —39.2 
Memphis... .- A OST “RELY 332, 712 329, 980 23, 401 50, 982 19, 406 | 3,106 | 233,085 2,732 | +41 | +18.5 
‘ Nashville |.....do..........| 180,632 | 188,708 | 1, 341 39, 584 16,886 | 2,200] 128,598 94) —4.3| —7.9 
@XAas: | j | | 
Rie bcinne | a 299, 401 295, 490 | 13, 277 94, 701 | ee 186, 687 3,911 | —3.4| —19.7 
i eae | MERA 75, 413 74, 928 125  k | ae BG 61, 525 485 | +3.9|) —13.4 
Fort Worth......_._. . See: | 303, 688 303, 276 14, 004 74, 532 | BN BANE PH 214, 650 362 | +14) —19.4 
ae | | ee 282, 742 21, 820 82, 903 | BOOS FOES 178, 019 3,551 | —14.8| —22.2 
San Antonio......... cial sncslleseigalaion | 200,877 | 265,177 |........... | | REI Sotseocmsetn 191, 233 4,700 | —10.3 | —14.6 
viak: _ EE ee ee | 388, 523 386, 612 99, 558 99, 204 | 48 527 1, 396 142, 837 11,911 | —5.4 —7.8 
rginia: 
Norfolk. ee | eee ee 71, 261 | 6, 596 9, 056 | 1, 453 798 53, 358 —8.0} —11.1 
Richmond - .| do... | 125, 607 119,207 | 20,643 | 11,035 | 1, 357 903 85, $6,400 | —15.9| —14.9 
-  seromm Saleen igensl ond ES 20, 533 | 20, 533 1,915 | 3, 990 7 337 8 Berns —16.2| —38.1 
ashington: | } | 
SES County.........| 744,721 | 730,524 137, 788 235,888 | 31,141 7,987 | 326,720 5,197 | -—9.5| —37.8 
_ Tacoma... __- ER ae 378,143 | 378,143 | 34, 424 101,358 | 17, 834 2, 701 , | ee —10.0| —34.5 
a -g Huntington : ae | 136,114 | 135, 499 | 3, 976 9, 838 | 5, 175 650 115, 860 615 | —11.2| -—37.9 
nsin: | | | 
Kenosha... ___- | Pa EE | 188,191 | 157,950 35,042 24,618 | 17,584 1, 510 79, 196 241 | —27.7 | —47.9 
Madison..... .- ee NRE ETT TEES | 226,313 | 225,816 | 30,499 47,813 | 23, 984 980} 122,540 497 | —10.5| —18.5 
| IE aera: do...........| 1,696,540 | 1,686,041 | 448,928 | 203,494| 96,728 | 9,193 | 925, 698 10,499 | —15.8| —31.5 
GE TEE do...........| 175,710 | 174,922 47,919 27, 153 18, 743 864 80, 243 788 | —16.7| —28.9 











} Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 


by the WPA. 
1 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered § Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
on basis of need. 


* Includes estimate. 
* Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 7 Comparable data not available because WPA earnings relate to county 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 


in September 1938 and to city in September 1939. 
Security Act. * Relates to city. 
‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- * Estimated. 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 1@ Less than 0.1 percent. 


all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 1! Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, October 1939 


Reports on general relief operations during 
October were received from 19 cities, which in- 
clude all cities in the United States with popula- 
tions of 400,000 or more in 1930 and Rochester, 
New York, which is smaller. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


During October an aggregate of 645,000 cases 
was aided in the 19 cities, with an expenditure 
for general relief of slightly lees than $19.5 million. 
Two percent fewer cases were aided than in the 
previous month, while expenditures for relief 
increased less than 1 percent. 


Ten cities reported fewer cases receiving relief 
than in September, as shown in table 3. The 
decreases amounted to 13 percent in Newark and 
Pittsburgh but to less than 6 percent in the other 
cities. Increases in all instances were less than 
6 percent. 


Expenditures for relief were greater in October 
in 10 cities. The increases amounted to 14, 19, 
and 23 percent in Detroit, Rochester, and Mil- 
waukee, respectively, but were less than 7 percent 
in the other cities. In Pittsburgh expenditures 


decreased 17 percent; in the remaining 8 cities the 
decreases were no more than 6 percent. 

Data were available for 15 cities on which 
average amounts per family case and per single- 
person case could be computed. These averages 
do not necessarily reflect the relative adequacy of 
relief in the various cities, since many factors 
affect their comparability. In Chicago, for in- 
stance, payments in October were limited to 65 
percent of the standard budget because of short- 
age of relief funds. The highest average amount 
per family case was $48.80, in Rochester; the 
smallest, $23.73, in New Orleans. Only 3 cities 
averaged less than $25 per family case. Average 
amounts per single-person case ranged from 
$26.26 in New York to $8.62 in St. Louis, with 
averages amounting to less than $15 only in 
Milwaukee and St. Louis. 


General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


The extent to which the relief load consisted 
of cases receiving general relief in addition to 
specified types of income is shown in table 4. 
In 15 and 13 percent of the cases in Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis, respectively, general relief sup- 
plemented WPA earnings. Twenty-one percent 
of the cases in Newark and 13 percent in Rochester 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and single- 
person case in selected cities, October 1939 




















| Averageamount | Pagtage chae rom 
Number of Amount of " 
City cases receiving relief ! 
relief Per family Per single- Number of Amount of 
case person case cases relief 
| 
Neen ee cc umeuawapenkubdebebnad 6, 896 $168, 623 (2) (2) —1.7 +2.7 
Te aw snsnninsnersiteinmmanialionioh cpediuats 17, 495 426, 538 3 $28. 60 3 $17. 50 —2.9 —.5 
i cnaninbumemnaniin weawinns 18, 550 656, 617 40. 73 19. 10 —-1.7 +2.4 
ee sc chino cinasinsirhthinemaleceauins 4 99, 638 4 2, 307, 710 (2) () —5.8 +1.9 
EE SET aa ea eres 8, 993 200, 23.77 17. 23 +.9 —11 
Cc ee. can dnamcniisumiesieeebki 28, 060 629, 813 27. 83 15. 10 +.4 —3.1 
Detroit 21, 922 799, 607 39. 99 22. 92 +5.9 | +14.0 
District of Columbia * 1 aR ee eS 1, 600 41, 956 31. 22 19. 08 +4.7 | +6.5 
aetna chek cnn ttin species Siiesciiernibinineanasathapiiedy 56, 081 1, 760, 209 40. 06 16. 54 +1.3 | +3.7 
Mile oy sali a inthe crtditinds orev dueosnentenbiwerssnnsstntppstantineierinubndbepteiaemameliints 23, 231 § 583, 554 31. 68 10. 13 —2.1 | +22.7 
a ess. seashpnsincamoeteminnaases 13, 481 356, 227 30. 81 18. 44 +.9 | —.3 
i a, Ie 13, 879 422, 677 35. 39 20. 31 —13.4 | —3.5 
ea ec cuncadentensnbbewsubaasciant 1, 739 31, 592 23. 73 | 15. 21 +.1 | —1,4 
eg eee nk  msinenndinaainsspaiios smabhinns 170, 019 6, 395, 129 44.11 | 26. 26 +2.6 | +2.2 
a a ees 9 78, 084 | 2, 231, 519 (2) (2) —2.9 | —6.0 
Ie neascieniitivereseas oun btontr inthis 9 53, 266 1, 396, 499 (’) } () —12.9 | —17.3 
MMi hi tceindddcdebunsebquetbndesovtscweebeneee 9, 372 405, 088 48. 80 19. 03 +.7 | +18.6 
a a cine bibiniidaadomocinnlaall 6, 138 109, 858 24. 30 8. 62 —2.9 | —3.8 
Ete 2a SAE a aa aE A 2 16, 754 469, 150 42. 67 19, 26 —.6 | +6.0 














1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other itcms 
a to operation of work programs; and of special programs, hospitaliza- 


on, 
? Not available. 


5 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

6 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

1 Figures represent combined reports of 2 ncies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 


3 Based on data estimated by city. § Includes $21,939 which covered cost of operating a commissary. 
4 Includes cases receivi aid from special te eg © Spee os * Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
Service, 660 cases, $12,828; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 2 once during month, 


388 cases, $56,330 
Nursing Home Sarvien, number of cases not available, $1,343; and Shelter 
Division, 2,086 cases, $12,958. 
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Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
October 1939 





Percent of general relief cases in 
households receiving '— 











Number 
Cit of cases Earn- 

y receiving) Unem-| ings | wp,| Old- | Aid to 
relief ploy- | from eern- | .° depend- 

ment | regular ings assist-| ent 
benefitsjemploy-| ‘"®5 | ance |children 

ment 

Ee 6, 896 0.2 a 1.5 30.9 
RS a 5 8.3 8.4 2.6 1.2 
CIN. nccccwcncsccaccel GG (4) (4) 2 2.3 ok 
0 ae 8, 993 ‘sm 4.1 9 3.1 .2 

Er 28, 060 .3 4.5 6.3 3 () 
EE ot 5.7 6.3 i ) en 

District of Columbia ¢__- S| Sa ees ae ;  C) en 

Angeles §@.________ __| 7 49, 849 () (2) 8.7 (4) (4) 
Milwaukee §.............| 23,231 .3 4.9 15. 2 1.4 .2 
Minneapolis. ...........- 13, 481 ea 23) 12.7 5.0 4.2 
eae 9 20.8 | ER gene. 
i | ee ee as Se 2.9 1.4 me 
 ccasecchas 170, 019 -3 (*) 3.7 2.9 1.7 

Philadelphia. ___. 78, 5 (?) 1.8) (@ () 

Pittsburgh §______. ....| 53,206 “a (4) 3.8 () (?) 
RE 9, 372 .6 12.6 7.3 5. 2.7 

San Francisco *___....__.| 7 14, 455 (®) (4) 8.7 (?) (4) 


























1 Figures on number of general relief cases which also received aid to the 
blind are available for 8 cities. Such cases amount to 0.6 percent of cases 
receiving relief in the District of Columbia; 0.2 percent in Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, and Rochester; 0.1 percent in Baltimore, Milwaukee, and New Or- 
leans; and less than 0.1 percent in Cleveland. 

1 Not available. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 

‘ Accepts only unemployable cases. 

5 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

* Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

T Cases open on last day of month 

* Based on cases open on last day of month. 


were receiving general relief to supplement in- 
sufficient earnings from regular employment. 
In the 12 cities reporting the number of cases 
receiving general relief in addition to unemploy- 
ment benefits, such cases amounted to less than 
1 percent of the relief load. In 31 percent of the 
cases in Baltimore, where a legal restriction limits 
the amount which may be granted a family for 
aid to dependent children, general relief supple- 
mented such assistance. 


Case Turn-Over 


Only 4 cities opened more cases and 11 cities 
closed more cases in October than in September. 
In New Orleans, where few cases were opened in 
either month, the openings increased 33 _per- 
cent. Increases in the District of Columbia and 
St. Louis were 25 and 12 percent, respectively, 
and in Chicago, 4 percent. Decreases in the num- 
ber of openings amounted to 50 percent in 
Pittsburgh, 49 percent in Cleveland, and between 
20 and 36 percent in 7 cities. More than twice 
as many cases were closed in Cleveland and 
Detroit as in September. 
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In Milwaukee 7 percent of the October open- 
ings had never before received relief from the 
agency, and in Baltimore 62 percent of the open- 
ings were new cases. In the other cities (except 
New Orleans, where 42 of the 52 openings were 
previously unknown to the sgency) new cases 
constituted between 10 and 25 percent of the 
total openings. 

Accession and separation rates for October are 
shown in tables 5 and 6. These rates represent 
the number of openings and the number of clos- 
ings as a percent of the average number of cases 
open at the beginning and end of the month. 
Accession rates ranged from 3 in New Orleans to 
24 in San Francisco; separation rates ranged from 
4 in New Orleans to 29 in Detroit. Turn-over 
was comparatively high in Milwaukee and San 
Francisco, where both accession and separation 
rates were above 20. In Buffalo, Cleveland, New 
Orleans, Rochester, and St. Louis both rates were 
below 10. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


Transfer to and from the WPA resulted in net 
decreases in case load in 15 of the cities not limit- 
ing relief to unemployable cases. Relatively large 
decreases in case load because closings on accept- 
ance for WPA employment exceeded openings on 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, October 1939 











Percent opened for specified reason 
—— Acces- 
City of eases sion |Cessation| Loss of | Loss of All 
opened rate! < — = a other 
ploymentjemploy-|employ- 
benefits | ment | ment | Te#Sons 

Baltimore. _........_- 1, 249 20.3 0.3 7.1 44.9 47.7 
SCE 2, 286 15.1 -5| 224.1 47.1 23.3 
|” RRS 1, 260 6.9 3.6 34.4 19.5 42.5 
Chicago... ._._. et 7, 312 7.0 2.4 16.9 60.7 20.0 
Cincinnati__.........- 1, 783 18.5 1.9 9.2 65.3 23.6 
REE 2, 516 8.5 2.3 10.4 64.7 22.6 
SRR: 3, 615 18.2 2.9 16.6 44.6 35.9 
District of Columbia ?. 239 yk Se Sees fee) 100.0 
Los Angeles 4 §_______. 9, 483 19.2 626) $28.9) %39.3 629.2 
Milwaukee ‘_________. 4, 419 22.4 1.0 22.6 32.5 43.9 
Minneapolis. ........ 1, 696 (’) ) 27.6 46.6 24.7 
RES op 15.2 . 14.7 63.3 21.6 
New Orleans ?_______. 52 8 5 RE SOE Fes 100.0 
New York___._- eSecticte 24, 328 16. 2 22 9.1 67.8 20.9 
Philadelphia 7.2 5.4 31.3 33.7 29.6 
Pittsburgh 4... 8.6 me 20. 2 48.8 23.9 
Rochester _ . . .. 7.0 1.8 34.0 16.4 47.8 
St. Louis_.__.. 4 EE 4 .4 99, 2 
San Francisco ! 24.1 (i) (») 19.5 (» 


























1 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

2 Includes cases opened because of decreased earnings. 

3 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

4 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

$ Figures represent combined reports of 2 — administering relief 
to rm py cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

6 Based on figures partially estimated by agency. 

? Not available. 
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loss of such employment were reported for De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. In these 
cities separation rates of 11 to 17 were accompa- 
nied by accession rates of 4 to 8, with a net decrease 
in case load because of WPA employment amount- 
ing to 1,500 in Detroit, 3,500 in Pittsburgh, and 
1,900 in San Francisco. 

Termination of WPA employment accounted 
for 60 to 70 percent of the openings in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, and New York, 
and for 30 to 50 percent of the openings in eight 
other cities. On the other hand, acceptance for 
WPA employment was the reason for 60 to 75 
percent of the closings in Boston, Newark, New 
York, and San Francisco, and for more than 40 
percent of the closings in all cities granting relief 
to employable cases except Buffalo and St. Louis. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


Accession rates because of loss of employment 
other than on work projects were as high as 6 
only in Los Angeles; separation rates based on 
cases closed because employment was obtained 
were 9 in Detroit, 6 in Pittsburgh, but less than 
5 in other cities. The number of closings on 
receipt of regular employment exceeded openings 
on loss of such employment in all but five cities. 
The largest relative net decreases for this reason 


occurred in Detroit and Pittsburgh. In these 
cities separation rates of 9 and 6 were accompanied 
by accession rates of 3 and 2, with resulting net 
decreases of 1,200 and 2,200 cases, respectively. 

Loss of regular employment was the reason 
for 25 to 35 percent of the openings in Buffalo, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, and 
Rochester. Employment accounted for approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the closings in Buffalo and 
for 10 to 35 percent of the closings in all other 
cities accepting employable cases except Balti- 
more and San Francisco. 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits on Case Load 


An excess of openings on termination of un- 
employment benefits over closings on receipt of 
such benefits resulted in net increases in case 
load in nine cities. The increases were slight and 
amounted to as many as 380 cases only in New 
York. Decreases amounted to 180 in Chicago and 
less than 15 in other cities accepting employable 
cases. 

Exhaustion of benefit rights accounted for 7 
percent of the openings during the month in 
Pittsburgh but for less than 2 percent of the 
openings in seven cities. Receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefits was responsible for no more than 
3 percent of the closings in any city. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, October 1939 





| Number 





Percent closed for specified reason 





Transferral to— Relief no longer needed 





| Separation |__ 
rate ! 























_— Ga + pare 3 Pres ae — All other 
c us | a | 0 
Special | Other |Unemploy-| Regular | rycreased | “reasons 
WPA types of | relief ment | employ: | earnings or 
; public | satus benefits | ment | "ine: a 
assistance | °*® received | obtained ‘ 
é | aS a innate ale = ee 
oe. cusienen enn 1, 043 | 17.0 570 2.5 | 0.1 0.4 | 8.1 | 2.4 29.5 
«|. 2,349 | 15.5 263.9 4.2} (3) } 7] 17.0 | 0) (3) 
Buffalo. --_- aintrneineeewenwsene — 1,471 | 8.0 26.1 1.4 1.1 2.0 | 48.9 | 12.6 7.9 
a ‘ i 11, 618 | 11.1 | 45.3 1.9 | 1 3.0 | 17.3 4.1 | 23.3 
= Sa = 1,771 | 18.4 | a 3.7 | 1.3 9 | me at | ae 
isctteko nda “TEs eae | 2, 502 8.5 | 57.5 2.1 2.2 | 1.4 | 21.9 3 | 14. 
(pron ati ee Tekdnansdoue | 5, 691 | 23.7 54.4 Lil 6 7 | 31.7 | 3.4} 8.7 
District of Columbia §. - - - -- : 167 9.7 12.0 11.4 | 1.2 | 17.9 | 6.0 | .' 
Los An Rr os 8, 322 16.9 55.5 2 1.1 1.6 16.4 | 1.8 | 
Milwaukee * es dtbanipeemiirinwe 4, 490 | 22.7 | 44.3 | 1.2 1.1 8 | 16.8 1.7 | 34.1 
Minneapolis. - ----.-.------- 1, 571 | (8) 59. 2 | 1.1 (3) 2.0 21.3 (3) (3) 
Newark... .---- 2, 644 | 20.5 66. 5 | (3) (3) 6 16.7 (3) | (3) , 
Orleans § 75 4.3 | 22.7 | 21.3 5.7 5.3 44. 
aor York.._... ad 24, 430 | 16.3 75.1 | 2.0 ) 6 10.3 4.0 | 7.1 
Philadelphia _.-..-..-.--- 10, 576 | 14.6 $46.0 | 3.6 (3) 2.6 | 29.4 5.4 | (3) 
Pittsburgh °- 10, 531 | 21.4 5 53.0 | 1.1 (3) 2.6 | 29.2 4.0 (3) 
Rochester. 824 8.6 42.0 | 29 (3) 1.7 35.2 | 9.7 | (3) 
St. Louis__. 350 5.8 | 18.6 | 12.0 4 1.7 | 12.6 8.9 | 45.1 
San Francisco ’ 4, 121 28.0 | 61.9 | 2.2 4.5 | 1.5 8.3 8} 20.8 





1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

? Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC. 

3 Not available. 

4 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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5 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

6 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

? Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

§ Includes cases transferred to the NYA. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 
IN COOPERATION WITH 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


As of October 31, a cumulative net total of 
46.7 million employee accounts had been estab- 
lished with the Board in Baltimore. The 549,288 
new accounts established in October represent an 
increase of nearly 11 percent over the number 
established in September. This figure is also the 
largest for any month since August 1938. The 
continued rise in employment and the fact that 
October 31 was the final date for filing tax returns 
for the third reporting period were mainly responsi- 
ble for the large number of accounts issued during 
this month. This increase was probably also 
caused in part by the inclusion in the amendments 
of new occupational groups. 

In October the Accounting Operations Division 
resumed the investigation of cases in which more 
than one account number is held by the same 
individual. More than 65,000 accounts were 
voided and canceled during the month as a result 
of this activity. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


October was the second month in which claims 
activities in the Bureau were concerned solely 
with claims for lump-sum payments at death. As 
of October 31, a cumulative total of 257,692 such 
claims had been received and 246,979 certified. 
During October 9,059 claims were received and 
8,613 certified as compared with 8,916 received 
and 8,589 certified in September. 

The average lump-sum payment of claims at 
death certified in October was $93.59 as compared 
with $92.36 in September. Average payments in 
individual States, excluding Nevada in which 
only one claim was filed, ranged from $43 in South 
Carolina to $117 in New Jersey. 


Wage Records 


A total of 29.3 million wage items for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1939 and 1.2 million for the third 
quarter had been received in Baltimore as of 
October 31. As of the same date, 38.9 million 
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DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


Table 1.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by regions and States in which account numbers 
were issued, October 1939 ' 

















Employee accounts established 
Region 2 and State October Cumulative 
Total Net 3 October ! 

PN diidinicantaiicccnrusattccasn 614,370 | 549,288 | 46, 743,365 
Region I: Connecticut................---- 8 7, 008 731, 807 
pS EGR IS SPY REE: 3, 110 2, 553 313, 236 
pS SE 14, 589 1, 828, 060 
RES Oe 1 1,346 198, 807 

) RT SET 3, 719 3, 283 324, 
FRG tahreniinticcinncosessniiiniabtnasin 1, 245 1,018 110, 722 
Resien Ti: Mew Work... ..- 202. cccsctesecs 71, 331 55, 571 6, 204, 252 
Region III: Delaware-_-.-.-..........--.--- 1, 051 1,040 107, 252 
II ES IEEE 18, 196 17,815 1, 708, 910 
iced tips cnnctictases .-| 42,674 42, 453 3, 844, 841 
Region District of Columbia--.--_---- 3, 827 3, 376 298, 778 
| | ITE S SPER AEE AST CSI P 6, 111 339 659, 403 
North SD sisson: ausksdmscateaniueitacnonaren 17, 304 16, 110 985, 443 
LSS RRS SOSRREES Fe SPER 12, 379 10, 745 759, 107 
\ | riers jr 7,024 5, 637 606, 496 
Resin 2 ee 9, 948 8, 766 742, 292 
ESR eS ee 21, 822 2, 091, 156 
biases necicatinsonin.cccabnaesne 546 | 24,615| 2,724, 216 
i A ee ee 46, 060 46, 063 3, 240, 349 
pS ES ENS Sh SEE 13, 351 13, 348 1, 227, 764 

\ |” RS RES sof See 11, 716 934, 

Region VII: Alsboma ns ceentnaiebapaaeelaademeseliae 17, 930 17, 126 694, 
ied cnnutecativsnihcadehasade 10, 734 9, 816 704, 176 
RR RR = 8 19,624 | 18, 005 895, 531 

RENO cnnccviesnasanaqeitianacatl 9,719| 9,101 408, 
te ba 10, 373 9, 416 523, 796 
‘ennessee@. ......... aT PS 14, 007 13, 218 789, 190 
Region VIII: ae Ceapeew wares 8 Raa 11, 005 10, 639 612, 668 
Minnesota... cn segecionianaenaibimeln 8, 951 8, 437 798, 925 
| Se ae 4, 655 4, 379 332, 877 
Nast TION on sccasueec nna 2, 037 1,911 117, 337 
South Dakota- - ASS SES 1, 633 1, 500 130, 621 
Region IX: Ademeee i canaucidahaipeipidudidl 8, 859 8, 324 385, 009 
ic wcnidastiguabenasioiel 5, 304 4, 961 487, 493 
EE 52 oainsandndasenenaiiiiaambin 20, 196 19, 054 1, 295, 526 
a ictininnknscccndacabaebenesee 11, 352 10, 824 655, 178 
BE ae ee 13, 435 11, 327 689, 337 
DOE TI cnincntcdcnceccquainkind : 2, 525 1, 587 131, 215 
SEE SLE LS EE" 25, 113 20, 041 009, 026 
Resten Tit AGMA... .< ccncuscsctacvaness 1, 881 1, 530 173, 338 
Es jn cntiicwsnhnnancannautinene eee 6, 275 5, 973 372, 542 
i annnntknwinnenatannanmesunnilinl 2, 908 2, 692 164, 017 
Ne ei cetncciicitticsicnninesicipittaa onde 2, 509 2, 244 184, 171 
Wi dean 2, 336 2, 208 178, 130 

Wee cnctekesecccsscseddene 953 829 77, 
Reston X¥E: California. ........25...<0s-. 36, 136 28, 774 3, 007, 391 

FRR ivoince ncnssacn 496 337 46, 
0 RE ES 6,774 6, 209 401, 314 
ee ae 8, 176 6, 711 , 807 
Territories: Alaska--_-.......------------ 345 294 23, 799 
DEE, wnkcnsucescnntetdasmsoweaana 1, 480 550 159, 157 














1 Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 
should be taken as a Measure of the number of persons en, in employ- 
ment covered by title Il, since account numbers are issu some persons 
who are not in such employment. 

2 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

3 Represents total less cancelations and voids plus reinstatements. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Accounting Opera- 
tions Division. 
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Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments at death: 
Number received in Washington, and number and 
amount certified by the Social Security Board to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, 
October 1939 ! 









































Number of claims Amount certified 
Region ? and State 
Received | Certified Total Average 
| 
Cumulative through } 
October 1939_.........- 257,692 | 246,979 |$14,173,901 | $57.39 
Total for October 1939...| 9,059 | 8613 | 806,071 93. 59 
Region I: | 
Sears 127 134 15, 040 112. 24 
ET 50 | 43 2, 814 65. 44 
Massachusetts --_..........- 370 355 35, 996 101. 40 
New Hampshire - -- 44 | 40 2, 945 73. 62 
Rhode Island -----_- 69 | 74 6, 556 88. 59 
. . a 36 | 19 1, 596 83. 99 
Region IT: | 
 . a 1, 075 | 1, 026 114, 811 111. 90 
Region III: 
a See 23 26 2, 618 100. 71 
ES 347 351 41, 080 117. 04 
Pennsylvania__........---- 785 | 751 77, 704 103. 47 
on IV: 
District of Columbia_------ 41 39 3, 716 95. 29 
— aa 143 142 12, 843 90. 45 
North Carolina... _......--- 206 7 11, 916 57. 57 
a 179 162 11, 894 73. 42 
West _ TE 122 | 112 9, 217 82. 29 
ion V: 
SEE See eae 153 141 9, 535 67. 62 
Michigan 331 314 35, 113. 22 
528 513 §2, 118 101. 60 
761 713 76, 182 106. 85 
227 237 22, 071 93. 13 
169 182 18, 371 100. 94 
Region VII: 
es ce Se aen 178 167 11, 145 66. 73 
Ss 133 159 8, 289 52.13 
SO 226 220 11, 001 50.00 
Mississippi__-........-.--- 80 7 3, 121 44. 59 
South Carolina-_-__.....---- 137 120 5, 167 43. 06 
ER 138 155 9, 422 60. 78 
Region VIII: 
SE i 103 $5 | 7, 181 84. 49 
a 120 122 q 100. 05 
SSE 37 45 063 90. 29 
North Dakota--..........-- 15 12 1,119 93. 21 
South Dakota. -........--. 20 | 19 1, 326 69. 79 
Region IX: 
a 79 7 4, 696 67. 08 
ae 79 | 71 | 6, 276 88. 40 
te i a5 220 | 234 21, 903 93. 60 
 - ae 110 | 102 7, 626 74. 76 
Region X: 
SUMO. .......-...--.--- 160 | 129 7, 746 60. 05 
New Merxico.........-...-- 16 | 17 1, 306 76. 86 
"Sige 338 | 278 21, 276 76. 53 
Region XI | 
a ee ee 34 | 32 2, 730 85. 31 
| Ea 72 | 63 5, 075 80. 56 
OSES a oe ee 23 17 1, 469 86. 39 
tik cnc eteies 39 | 36 3, 220 89. 43 
OE a 30 | 28 2, 181 77.91 
21 | 15 1, 172 78. 15 
584 524 56, 834 108. 46 
5 | 1 16 16. 34 
106 92 9, 107 98. 98 
127 118 12, 379 104. 91 
3 | 2 | 349 174. 26 
21 | 17 1, 097 6A. 54 
19 | 12 1; 000 83. 34 











1 All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting 
to 3% percent of total taxable wages. Lump-sum payments at age 65 were 
discontinued as of Aug. 10, 1939, by amendment of that date to the Social 
Security Act. 

2 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

3 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Administrative 
Division. 
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wage items or approximately 66 percent of the 
total 1939 receipts had been collated with the 
wage items for the combined first and second 
quarters of 1939. 

During October, 23,437 requests from account- 
number holders for 1938 statements of earnings 
were received in Baltimore and raised the cumula- 
tive total of 1938 requests to 61,794 as of October 
31. In response to these requests, 60,233 state- 
ments of earnings had been forwarded. The 
sharp increase in the number of requests received 
during October over the previous months was 
probably due to the increased knowledge of the 
provision in the amendments that the Board’s 
record of wages is to be considered correct unless 
disputed within 4 years. 


Operations Under the Railroad 
Retirement Act 


Benefit payments under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act increased from $9.2 million in September 
to $9.5 million in October (table 3). These are the 
total amounts certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment of employee annuities, 
pensions, survivor and death-benefit annuities, 
and lump-sum death benefits. Retroactive pay- 
ments on newly certified and recertified claims are 
included while payments made in previous months 
and canceled during the current month are de- 
ducted. The increase in the total amount was 
accounted for principally by the increase in 
employee-annuity payments. 

The total amount certified in the first 4 months 
of the current fiscal year was $37.0 million, as 
compared with $34.4 million for the corresponding 
months of the previous fiscal year. Total payments 
from the inception of the retirement system 
through October were $231.4 million. 


Annuities and Pensions in Force 


The total number of annuities and pensions in 
force increased to 136,400 at the end of October 
with a total monthly amount payable of $8.6 
million (table 4). This was an increase of 1,072 
in number and $74,000 in amount over the previous 
month. The net additions were somewhat smaller 
than in September, because of an increase in the 
number of deaths reported to the Board and a 
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decrease in the number of survivor and death- 
benefit annuities certified during October. Em- 
ployee annuities continued to increase in relation 
to total payments, and accounted for 70.0 percent 
of the total number and 72.9 percent of the total 
amount in force at the end of October. For 
pensions the corresponding figures were 28.0 per- 
cent and 26.0 percent, respectively. Survivor and 
death-benefit annuities accounted for the re- 
mainder. 


Employee Annuities 


Applications for employee annuities received 
in Washington during October totaled 2,080 or 
67.1 per calendar day as compared with 2,071 or 
69.0 per calendar day in September. New certi- 
fications during October numbered 2,061 with the 
total monthly amount payable, $127,512 (table 6). 
The number and amount of new certifications in 


October were larger than for any month since May 
1939. During the month 576 deaths of employee 
annuitants were reported to the Board. After 
adjustments for suspensions, reinstatements of 
annuities previously suspended, and the settlement 
of several small annuities by lump-sum payments, 
there were 95,460 annuities in force at the end of 
October with monthly payments aggregating $6.3 
million. 

Of the 2,061 new certifications during October, 
1,531 or 74.3 percent were finally certified with 
an average actual annuity of $67.02 per month. 
Changes in average amount of actual annuity 
for each type of employee annuity are shown in 
table 5. 


Survivor Payments 


During October there were 33 new certifications 
of survivor annuities aggregating $1,030 per 


Table 3.—Railroad Retirement Board: Total amount of benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by class of payment, by fiscal years, 1936-39, and by months, July 1938-October 1939 ! 





















































Lump-sum 
ee Total pay- Employee Survivor |Death-benefit Permanent 
Fiscal year and month ments | annuities? | annuities’ | annuities ¢ death pensions ¢ 
benefits 5 

Cumulative through October 1939_.__- 7 § $231, 440, 803 | $152, 622, 659 | $1, 473, 936 $1, 584, 605 $1, 972, 109 $72, 603, 951 

Total, 1936-87...........- 4,604,282 | 4, 487, 496 | 47,490 CT} EE eam: 

Total, 1937-38... "#82, 994, 286 46,007,991 | 381, 287. 625, 106 38,954 | 34, 667, 453 

Total, 1938-39 "106,841,632 | 75,158,195 | 758, 748 703,221 | 1,335,307 | 28, 886, 158 

1938 
July__. 8, 408, 325 5, 725, 976 | 52, 321 64, 558 27, 539 2, 537, 929 
August 8, 554, 061 5, 899, 260 | 61, 258 68, 040 35, 059 2, 490, 443 
September 8, 545, 649 5, 906, 594 66, 114 64, 035 37, 269 2, 471, 635 
October... 8, 920, 443 6, 326, 128 | 60, 714 51, 349 26, 483 2) 455, 768 
November. 8, 865, 460 6, 244, 225 | 51, 221 60, 567 62, 641 2, 446, 803 
December 9, 021, 040 6, 383, 667 | 61, 021 63, 552 83, 891 2, 428, 907 
1939 

January 8, 973, 209 6, 330, 103 59, 577 57, 248 118, 494 2, 407, 785 
February _- 9, 159, 324 6, 476, 104 | 62, 570 56, O11 182, 597 2, 382, 041 
March 8, 991, 519 6, 279, 671 71, 060 34, 090 261, 416 2, 345, 281 
April. 9, 130, 100 6, 478, 516 63, 843 61, 861 196, 822 2, 329, 056 
May 9, 181, 703 6, 588, 326 68, 080 55, 010 164, 904 2, 305, 482 
June..._..-- 9, 099, 791 6, 519, 620 80, 965 66, 894 138, 286 2, 285, 023 

Total, 1939-40 through October......... 37, 000, 652 26, 878, 975 | 286, 459 187, 031 597, 846 9, 050, 339 
July pas _ eae 9, 187, 050 6, 658, 238 | 69, 782 58, 004 130, 438 2, 270, 585 
August 3S aes ‘ 9, 102, 335 6, 605, 365 72, 658 42, 901 132, 695 2, 248, 714 
September inncanasid oceans 9, 209, 492 6, 654, 885 72, 701 48,779 124, 033 2, 309, 092 
October 9, 501, 77 6, 960, 436 | 71, 316 37, 345 210, 679 2, 221, 947 

















| Figures are total amounts (cents omitted) certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payments minus cancelations. Figures for any month 
represent vouchers certified during that month including retroactive pay- 
ments, minus cancelations reported during the month. For monthly figures 
for fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 8, table 3. 

? Employee annuities include age and disability annuities paid to eligible 
individuals after retirement, based on average monthly compensation with 
employers under the act and years of service, including service prior to 
beginning of system up to total of 30 years, for individuals who meet certain 
conditions. 

3 Payments to the surviving spouse of a deceased employee annuitant who 
duly elected a reduced annuity during his lifetime in order to provide a 
lifetime annuity for his spouse after his death. 

‘ Payments under the 1935 act to the surviving spouse or dependent next 
of kin of a deceased annuitant or of a deceased employee entitled to receive 
an annuity at time of death, in monthly amounts equal to half the monthly 
employee annuity, for 12 months. 

$ Payments under the 1937 act to a designated beneficiary or to the deceased 
employee's legal representative equal to 4 percent of compensation earned 
as an employee after Dec. 31, 1936 (excluding compensation in excess of $300 
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in any 1 month), less the aggregate amount of any employee or survivor 
annuities paid or payable. 

* Payments to individuals on the pension rolls of employers under the act 
on both Mar. 1 and July 1, 1937, who were not eligible for employee annui- 
ties. Total payments uf pensions in any month are frequently less than 
corresponding monthly amounts payable as indicated by for pensions 
in force (table 4). This difference is due to cancelation of checks because of 
pensioner deaths reported to the Railroad Retirement Board after voucher 
for month’s payment was sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

? Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury are $8.6 million more than total on basis of checks drawn by 
disbursing officer as shown in table 6, p. 98. Amounts are certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered on books of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in latter part of month, but checks are not drawn by disbursing 
oflicer until first of following month. 

$ Includes payments, for 3 months before Oct. 1, 1937, of $1,183,541 made 
to temporary pensioners who were eligible for employee annuities. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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Table 4.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable 
at end of month, by class of payment, by 6-month intervals, December 1936-June 1938, and by months, July 



























































1938-October 1939 ! 
| | 
All —e and | Employee annuities ?| Survivor annuities | ee | Permanent pensions 
Year and month | 
| | | | | | | | 
Number | Amount | Number! Amount | Number Amount Number | Amount Number Amount 
| 
esemiber 0006. ......................... 1, 742 | $108, 261 1,732 | $107, 918 5 | $171 | 5 | | re a 
ETE eae ae | 7,238 | 446,614} 6,870 | 433, 047 | 115 | 4,651 | 7 ae oY er 
niet anon ciglemahnot | 86, 632 | 5, 214, 726 39,375 | 2, 489, 253 | 38 14, 245 | 578 | 21,304 46,326 | $2,689,923 
Nd ete 108, 240 | 6, 708, 316 62,870 | 4,097, 616 | 7 | 31, 489 | 649 | 24,232 43,914 2, 554, 978 
1938 | | 
| | Suate| goes] cme) gs) tie] se] mee] ee] see 
es 1g 413 7, 200,004 71,708 406,385 | L118 4 419 680 | 25,481 42,903 | 3407, 867 
ER ES Sa ee F , ’ 1 42, 2, 480, 319 
ER aR a es 121,741 | 7, 595, 263 77,445 | 5,060, 257 1, 310 47, 026 715 oe 08 42, 271 2, 462, 085 
TEESE eR 630 | 7,717,077 79, 624 | 5, 200, 252 1, 372 48, 730 703 25,547 | 41, 931 2, 442, 546 
7,812,654 | 81,452 | 5,317, 101 | 1,432 | 50, 546 | 606 | 25,222 | 41,527 | 2, 419, 784 
7, 927, 129 83, 522 | 5,455,021 | 1, 482 51, 990 695 25, 103 41, 092 2, 395, 013 
8, 035, 087 85,473 | 5, 582, 687 | 1, 580 54, 887 742 26, 816 40, 650 2, 370, 695 
8, 124, 472 87,132 | 5, 692, 229 | 1, 652 57, 150 745 26, 909 40, 250 2, 348, 182 
8, 211, 567 734 | 5,799,982 | 1,712 58, 978 757 27, 006 39, 859 2, 325, 509 
8, 290, 476 90,185 | 5,896,101 | 1, 783 61, 239 771 27,364 | 39,500 2,305,770 
8, 363, 866 91,488 | 5, 986, 408 | 1, 836 62, 853 | 7 27,005 | 39,184! 2,287,509 
8, 426, 897 92,712 | 6,071,013 | 1, 875 63, 914 | 727 | 25,705 | 38,820 2, 266, 263 
8, 504,443 | 94, 6,159,122} 1,939) 65,633 768 | 27,079 38,575 2, 252, 608 
8, 578, 701 95,472 | 6, 253, 577 1,970 | 66,637 735 25,764 | 38,223 2, 232, 721 
! 





1 Figures based on month in which annuity was first certified, not retro- 
active to month for which it accrued. Cents omitted forall amounts. For 
monthly figures for fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 
1939, p. 10, table 4. 

1 Em a oe annuities include and disability annuities. In-force 
figures ude, in addition to y certified annuities, several classes of 
annuities which are subject to change, epee with respect to annuity 
amounts, when finally adjudicated. When amount of annuity is increased 


by recertification, changed amount is reflected in month of recertification, 
not retroactively to months for which back payment is made. 

3 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 person on account of 
the death of a single individual. Such payments are here counted as single 
items. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board 


Table 5.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number and average actual monthly amount ' payable on finally certified 
employee annuities, by type of annuity, through June 1938, and by months, April-October 1939 





All annuities | 





| 
| | 





Age annuities | Disability annuities 

















. - 30 years’ credited Less than 30 years’ 
) c 
Period a sei ware service credited service 
Average |. ielaciieetes ee ee a oo ounce 
Number} actual | | | | 
annuity | | Average Average | Average Average 
| | Number | actual Number} actual | Number! actual | Number] actual 
annuity | | annuity | annuity | annuity 
Finally certified annuities: * | | | 
Cumulative through June 1938 - | 53,889 $69. 06 47, 431 $68. 30 1,186 | $63. 53 4, 721 $31. 43 | 551 | $40. 21 
Fiscal year 1938-39__._....._- | 34,159] 66.03 | 22,389 | 64.38 1,804 | 63.34 7, 753 80.28 | 2,213 | 34. 94 
Originally certified on final basis: : ae ‘ey re, ier cas Me al a 
Total, April-June 1939____. : 4, 710 66.22 | 2,867 65. 2 330} 61.97 1, 135 80.81 | 378 33. 47 
April. 1,665 | 65.89|/ 958| 65.42 130| 60.82| 431) 70.15| 146) 34.38 
aS 1,619 | 66.07 | 980 | 64.41 123 | 62.65 | 336 82. 81 130 | 32. 12 
 - ee 1,426 | 66. 76 | 929} 65.95 | 77| 62.83 | 318 80. 63 102 | 33. 87 
Total, July-October 1939 | 5,616| 67.84 | 3,537 | 67.35 336! 64.78| 1,323; 80.25; 415| 3474 
ee i, 7 | 1,348 67.93 | 841 | 66. 60 | 76 | 66.04 337 | 80.38 | 89 | 34. 04 
ea ae : + 1, 403 68. 57 | 881} 69.65 | 75 | 63.38 | 324 | 80.23 | 123 | 33. 30 
September... __ | £30) oot 776 | 64.39 | 87| 65.14 | 371 80. 29 | 105 | 37.40 
| ee ae eee | 1,531} 67.02 1, 039 66. 72 | 98 | 64.55 | 296 79. 95 | 98 33. 53 
j ! 


| | ! | | 





1 For each annuity, the “normal annuity” is calculated from the annuity 
formula (see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 4, footnote 4). For the majority of 
annuitants the normal annuity is the actual amount payable monthly. 
For age annuitants under 65 and disability annuitants with less than 30 
years’ credited service the normal annuity is reduced by 1/180 for each calen- 
dar month that the annuitant is under 65 years at time his annuity begins 


toaccrue. Ifan annuitant elects an annuity for a surviving spouse the actual 
amount payable to him during his lifetime is reduced so that the combined 


actuarial value of the 2 annuities will be the same as the actuarial value of 
the single-life annuity to which he would otherwise be entitled. Actual 
average amount payable reflects these 2 types of reductions. (Figures for 
fiscal year 1938-39 and for individual months are preliminary.) 

2 Includes annuities originally certified on final basis and recertified on 
final basis by end of period. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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month. With 3 terminations by deaths and ad- 
justments for suspensions and reinstatements, the 
number in force at the end of the month was 1,970, 
the total monthly amount payable was $66,637, 
and the average amount payable was $33.83. 

New certifications of death-benefit annuities 
under the 1935 act numbered 65 and aggregated 
$2,266 per month. Five such annuities were ter- 
minated by death during the month and 94 by the 
completion of the 12 monthly payments. After 
adjustments, there were 735 in force at the end of 
the month, with a total monthly amount payable 
of $25,764 and an average of $35.05. In 166 of 
these cases the surviving spouse was receiving 
both a death-benefit annuity and a survivor 
annuity. 

During October ? 1,344 lump-sum death benefits 


1 Information as to number and average amount of payments is available 
only from certifications counted as of the 20th of each month. The data 
given here, therefore, do not correspond with the data shown in table 3 as 
certifications to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


were certified. All but 77 of these were paid with 
respect to the death of individuals who had not 
filed applications for employee annuities. By the 
end of October the total number of such claims 
certified was 20,299. The average payment for 
October was $141.71 compared with $134.92 for 
September and $95.31 for all payments certified 
to the end of October. 


State Distribution of Annuities and Pensions 


Figures on the geographical distribution of an- 
nuities and pensions in force are prepared once a 
year. Table 7 shows the number and monthly 
amount of annuities and pensions in force as of 
June 30, 1939, classified by the State to which the 
first benefit check was mailed. The geographical 
distribution of survivor and death-benefit annui- 
tants is similar to that for employee annuitants, 
but the distribution of pensioners differs consid- 
erably. The variation in the case of pensioners is 


Table 6.—Railroad Retirement Board: Applications for employee annuities; number and monthly amount payable 
of new certifications, terminations by death, and net adjustments; and number in force and amount payable 
at end of month, by fiscal years, 1936-39, and by months, July 1938-October 1939 ' 

































































= | ‘Terminations by ‘ “= In force at end of 
Applica- New certifications ¢ death Net adjustments 5 period 4 
Fiscal year and month ? | tions re- 
| ceived 4 } | 
Number Amount | Number Amount | Number; Amount | Number! Amount 
Te ptenel SSRIS } | | | 
Cumulative through October 1939__._._.___- ‘aa 142, 501 | 108,152 | $6,620,788 | 12,329 | $789, 903 | —363 | $422,248 95,460 | $6, 253, 132 
Total, 1936-37 | 97,929 | 7,158 | 445,285. 234 | 17,414 | —4 | 5,175 | 6,870 433, 047 
Cn IR Se 52,805 | 58,682 | 3,612,542|  2,815| 177,603| 161 | 217,065 | 62,586| 4,084,961 
Genk Wek... ee "28,440 | 34,813 | 2,004,809, 7,003 | 456,935| —144| 172,397 90,162| 5,805,234 
1938 | | | 
ee cuiaiadaitinlea aaa ----| 2,600 | 3, 325 | 206, 144 494 33, 216 —27 21,857 | 65,390 4,279,748 
August... . tae AS ae ek 232, 647 476 | 31, 962 -27 16, 712 654} 4, 497, 145 
NIN cis v0-ssnecnanndsannsiaiioneialanies 2, 655 3, 561 216, 745 622 | 40,357 —2 15,743 | 71,571 | 4,689, 276 
October... 2,684) 3,443 206, 961 575 | 37, 108 —7 14,495 | 74,432 | 4,873, 630 
I ic sninnscnisccxienn-nnccieaiouaaeieeeditebiel 2,438 | 3,490 | 203,046 | 574 | 35,910 -3 15,036 | 77,345 | 5,055, 803 
REESE! Gate oe 2,068 | 2,838 | 167, 137 623 38, 820 —10 12, 923 , 550 5, 197, 043 
1939 | 
January ssnsditdceialinadediia : 2, 274 2,408 | 148, 644 645 | 41,354 —5 | 10,496 | 81,398 | 5,314,830 
February ooeieaianieds -| 2,050) 2,716 164, 562 | 642} 41, 546 1| 15,128 | 83,473 | 5, 452,974 
March.......... spedsoaneial ES a a | 155, 852 648 | 41, 033 —32 | 13,236 | 85,431 | 5, 581, 030 
April... 6a IRENE SSS aE, 2, O14 | 2,327 | 137,817 651 | 42, 202 —7 | 14,269 | 87,100 | 5,690,914 
ay.. cob aenanal .-| 1,984 2,210 | 133,077 578 | 37,078 —26 | 11, 962 5, 798, 875 
June....... aonniaiieg pike | 2,343} 2000} 122,172 | 565 | 36, 348 21 | 10,534 | 90,162] 5,895, 234 
Total, 1939-40 through October 8,467 | 7,499 | 468,150 | 2137 | 137,860, —66| 27,608) 95,400| 6,253, 132 
July. _... snes Ghnutigns deaeeaaneae sibaae 2,006 | 1,827| 114,194 534 | 34, 538 16 10,882 | 91,471} 5,985,772 
August. in cotnashigiinhdshinieik cage eames -| 2310| 1,858) 117, 411 501 | 38, 569 | —41 5,806 | 92,697 | 6,070, 420 
September. __. 2, 071 1, 753 109, 031 | 436 | 27,917 | 17 | 6,995 | 94,031 | 6,158, 529 
GE i. mrctncnisoneconsinsooonsinetamnminnneraciiial 2,080} 2,061 | 127,512 | 676 | 36,895) = 56 | 3,924 | 95, 460 6, 253, 132 
! | 





1 Cents omitted for all amounts. See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 14, table 
6, for applications received, and p. 15, table 7, for other items, by months 
in fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38. 

4 Correction for a claim certified or terminated in error or for an incorrect 
amount is made in figures for month in which error is discovered and not 
for month in which error was made. To this extent, number and amount 
shown for any given month differ slightly from actual monthly activity. 

324,770 applications were received prior to July 1, 1936. The difference 
between total applications and total certifications does not measure the 
active pending load, since applicants may be declared ineligible, may die 
por to certification so that the employee-annuity application is superseded 

y a survivor claim, or may submit ge eae prior to retirement. There 
are a few other minor ways in which claims may be disposed of without 
certification as an employee annuity. 
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4 Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners, counted as 
applications and not as certifications until the amounts of their annuities 
are determined on basis of service records. For reason, figures in force 
differ somewhat from those in table 4. For monthly figures on temporary 
annuities, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 17, table 9. 

5 Reinstatements of suspended annuities are added, while terminations 
for reasons other than death, including suspensions, returns to service, and 
commuted lump-sum annuity payments, are subtracted. Recertifications of 
employee annuities result in additions to amount payable but not to num- 
ber of cases certified. For this reason, amount of adjustment bears no rela- 
tion to net number of cases reported as adjusted. Net adjustment in amount 
is always positive, because of preponderant effect of recertifications. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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accounted for principally by the lack of uniformity 
in the eligibility provisions of private pension 
plans under which pensioners were originally 
retired and by the fact that some employers under 
the act did not grant pensions to their employees. 

The greatest number of employee annuities 
and pensions were payable to individuals in Penn- 
sylvania, who constituted 13.7 percent of all 





employee annuitants and 16.7 percent of all 
pensioners. Individuals residing in New York 
received 7.6 percent of all employee annuities and 
8.2 percent of pensions; in Illinois, 7.6 percent of 
employee annuities and 6.5 percent of pensions; in 
Ohio, 6.7 percent of employee annuities and 7.0 
percent of pensions; and in California, 4.3 percent 
of employee annuities and 7.2 percent of pensions. 


Table 7.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number and monthly amount of annuities and pensions in force 
as of June 30, 1939, by States ' 




































[Preliminary] 
All annuities and 2 | Survivor and death- 
pensions Employee annuities | Pensions benefit annuities 
State 

Monthly Monthly | Monthly Monthly 

Number amount Number amount Number amount Number’ | amount 

payable payable | payable payable 
le hatin eninneccsenans 132, 230 | $8,200,476 | 90,185 | $5,896,101 | 39,800 | $2, 305, 770 2,854 | $88, 603 
SE ea 1, 550 88, 288 1, 288 77, 535 | 217 9, 362 45 1, 390 
EERE ANSARI 333 22, 191 230 17, 052 | 100 5,016 | 3 122 
od eowectimecessracas | 1, 137 68, 820 860 55, 508 | 244 12, 201 | 33 11 
as ere 6, 855 442, 215 3, 901 273, 252 2, 845 | 165, 029 | 109 3, 932 
se cS 1, 622 104, 240 1, 058 72, 745 539 | 30, 602 25 | 892 
EE Sitiiiddirctcadccncancensessccssnees 969 61, 277 587 38, 656 358 | 21, 838 | 24 | 782 
a 622 43, 522 332 | 24, 135 238 | 19, 328 | 2 58 
ee Cr nccedlacceduoncoutn 421 28, 461 284 | 20, 129 | 129 | 7, 959 | 8 37 
RE iigtvaniectnncea 1, 549 108, 031 943 | 68, 659 | 5s4 38, 452 | 22 919 
Se 1, 608 99, 363 1, 260 | 81, 654 | 299 16, 122 | 49 | 1, 586 
SEES Se eae 331 21, 495 221 | 14, 289 104 6, 986 | 6 | 219 
es Sa no ekeoenn 9, 698 597, 820 6, 877 | 443, 819 | 2, 583 145, 483 238 | 8, 517 
a 5, 444 336, 030 3, 848 244, 522 | 1, 480 87, 429 116 | 4, 077 
a 3, 784 235, 918 2, 800 179, 869 | 899 53, 123 85 2, 926 
“$l | NS 2, 965 175, 533 2, 026 | 129, 073 | 879 44, 424 60 | 2, 035 
oe ia a cnccemncocnnapeo 2, 651 147, 511 2, 024 | 116, 548 | 567 29, 178 60 1, 784 
ch iedddiosack..sdeceoc-2earneeee 1, 051 61, 425 753 | 46, 111 | 275 14, 488 | 2 | 824 
TT 977 52, 773 659 | 39, 520 | 236 | 12, 183 | 32 | 1, 069 
Maryland ----.-..--..-----------------------------| 2, 639 169, 085 1, 629 109, 803 978 | 58, 321 | 32 960 
ae a 3, 104 192, 111 2, 117 138, 121 | 921 | 51, 625 | 66 | 2, 363 

j | 

3, 464 216, 064 2, 328 | 150, 950 1,058 | 62, 286 78 2, 826 
4, 002 | 241, 136 2, 699 | 168, 464 | 1, 226 | 69, 874 | 77 2, 796 
1,041 57, 373 7 43, 542 | 295 13, 305 | 16 | 525 
4, 451 274, 612 3, 175 205, 147 1, 183 66, 124 | 93 | 3, 340 
7 45, 877 584 36, 855 131 8, 568 13 454 
1, 554 97, 524 892 58, 909 | 631 | 37, 499 | 31 1, 116 
137 8, 451 103 6, 752 | 30 | 1, 552 4 147 
SS SST TT 703 41, 753 536 34, 233 | 146 | 6, 824 | 21 | 695 
| Sih 4, 789 321, 049 3, 102 213, 575 | 1, 620 | 104, 909 | 67 2, 564 
PE I rene nncenesennnn-on-n---------n--n-} 416 21, 653 257 15, 466 | 152 | 5,932 | 254 
re a 10, 262 | 643, 810 | 6, 809 | 446, 865 | 3, 251 190, 292 | 202 | 6, 652 
I iiinticnettiinceecatcadscccccoecsnecs 1, 125 | 69, 906 58, 423 | 168 | 8, 84 | 51 | 1, 800 
cel 435 24, 675 305 17, 946 | 121 6, 514 | 9 | 4214 
Ee ER, 8, 962 574, 184 6, 059 402, 655 | 2, 765 166, 789 138 | 4, 739 
AT sod 53, 686 44, 241 190 | 8, 559 18 585 
Tee wan nnccn .| 1, 118 69, 749 715 48, 018 386 21, 228 17 502 
Pennsylvania............-.--- .| 19, 214 1, 287, 615 12, 390 854, 6, 577 424, 306 247 9, 003 
Rhode Island...........-..------ .| 398 24, 13 228 14, 411 1 9, 078 16 641 
South Carolina___....._..-- .| 633 36, 890 549 32, 796 62 3358 | 22 735 
South Dakota.............- -] 372 20, 998 297 | 17, 359 67 | 3, 379 | 8 | 259 
pond cc ccceese | 2, 386 136, 445 1, 906 | 115, 604 399 | 18, 221 | 81 2, 619 
| Ea aaa 3, 508 225, 07: 2,411 165, 595 1,041 | 57, 483 | 56 2, 001 
SSR aaa 543 34, 984 369 25, 027 | 163 | 9, 471 ll 485 
Ee 470 28, 234 355 22, 686 104 | 5, 202 | 11 346 
nS Sa 2, 955 177, 985 2, 068 129, 003 837 47, 133 | 50 1,848 
Ww RE cicuninnsinaianien a 2, 071 128, 082 1, 561 100, 330 471 | 26, 479 | 39 1, 272 
REN aa 2, 044 117, 837 1, 412 85, 337 607 | ~ 31,816 | 25 684 
Neen an eesineenae 3, 233 192, 200 2, 435 149, 221 707 40,011 | 91 2, 967 
Ne eae | 239 16, 278 151 10, 753 84 5, 360 4 164 
Outside of continental United States -_-_.........._- 782 47, 221 470 30, 612 299 16, 203 13 405 




















1 All cents omitted. Annuities and pensions are classified by State to 
which first benefit check was mailed. 

1Includes annuities subject to recertification, temporary annuities to 
former carrier pensioners, and temporary partial annuities. Figures should 
not be used to determine the average amounts payable in the various States; 
such averages are valid only for finally certified annuities. 

3 Does not represent number of individuals receiving these annuities; in 
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4 cases death-benefit annuity payments were made to more than | individual 
and in 157 cases the same individual received both a survivor annuity and a 
death-benefit annuity. 

4 Includes 1 death-benefit annuity at $16.30 payable to 4 beneficiaries which 
was assigned to North Dakota although 1 beneficiary receiving $4.08 resided 
in Minnesota. 


Social Security 
































Table 8.—Estimates of numbers of persons who will be 
engaged in services included in or excluded from 
Federal old-age insurance plans sometime during 
the calendar year 1940 





Minimum- 
maximum 
estimates (in 
thousands of 


Type of service 





persons) 
A. Number of persons who will be engaged in services in- 
cluded in Federal old-age insurance plans prior to the 
1939 amendments to the Social Security Act....... ..-.- 34, 000-36, 000 


1, Employees included by Social Security Act of 1935.| 32, 000-33, 000 
2. Employees included by Railroad Retirement Act. 1, 700— 2, 000 
3. Employees included in other Federal Government 

employee plans 








béébcbenmtdtadedbbmpieonnnneaaen 900— 1,000 
B. Number of persons who will be engaged in services ex- 
cluded by the Federal old-age insurance nary prior to 
the 1939 amendments to the Social Security Act--...-_- 28, 000-35, 000 
RE ae oe ee .| 3,000- 4,000 
0 RRS Se a 6, 800- 7,000 
3. Unpaid family workers in agriculture. ____- 3, 500- 4, 500 
4. Domestic servants in private homes___...........-- 2, 200- 2, 500 
RES PRE as -| 1,000- 3,000 
6. Employees aged 35 and over in covered employ- 

ST Was, sssasnsisteiteh Rainn gnsgoicencapiasaied dibechcuthcednedbinacnagielealndaae 800- 1,000 
EEE EAS 180- 240 
Ree ere .--| 2,500- 2,700 
9. Employees of certain Federal instrumentalities 5. 200- 300 
10. Workers in nonprofit organizations *..._.....____. 700- 900 
11. Workers on work-relief programs__.................| 3,500 4,500 
12. Self-employed persons: owners, operators, and pro- 

ERE eee ee 4,000- 4, 500 

C. Number of persons who will be engaged in services ex- 
cluded by the Social Security Act of 1935 but included 
EERE EES 1, 200- 1, 500 
1. Employees aged 65and over in covered employment? 800- 1,000 
RE ESE RE OY 170- 230 
3. Employees of certain Federal instrumentalities °. -. 200- 300 
D. Number of persons who will be engaged in services in- 
cluded by the Social Security Act of 1935 but excluded 
OF Cae re CI Siictncccdetncenccosecstctesss 500- 1,000 
is I i csitniintnnstienthta le 300- 500 
2. Domestic servants in fraternities__.............-- 15- 25 
3. Students working fcr certain schools and colleges °. 35- 50 
4. Employees of foreign governments and their instru- 

TT inicns nudeiminnibiediisnmnnh anes 50- 75 
5. Student nurses and internes "__.................- 5- 10 
6. Fishermen (except halibut and salmon) %________- 17- 19 
a | SES Ae ee - 25- 35 
8. Miscellaneous employees *4_. _...................-- 100- 300 








1 Since recent experience of the Railroad Retirement Board indicates that 
the 1.7 million-1.9 million range in the estimates SS, in the Bulletin, 
February 1939, p. 18, is low, upper limit of range been extended. 

1 Employees aged 65 and over in noncovered jobs are excluded because of 
their employment, not because of their age. 

+ Range is higher than that of 150,000-200,000 given in the estimates in the 
Bulletin, February 1939, p. 18, which included those fishermen excluded not 
as fishermen but because of maritime employment provision. 

‘ Includes public schoo! teachers, employees of State and local governments 
and their instrumentalities, and employees of the Federal Government and 
its totally owned instrumentalities not included in A.3. and B.9. Number 
of persons employed by State and local instrumentalities is not available, so 
that C.3. is confined to Federal instrumentalities which were excluded by the 
Social Security Act of 1935 but are included by the 1939 amendments. 

§ Includes partially owned Federal instrumentalities, national banks, and 
State member banks. 

* Includes 20,000-30,000 workers in nonprofit organizations, a substantial 
part of whose activities is carrying on paganda or otherwise attempting 
to influence legislation. These were excluded under the 1935 act by Treas 
ruling and consequently are not classified as workers excluded by the amend- 
ments. 

7 Range for this item is lower than that for B.7. to allow for an undetermined 
number of fishermen who were previcusly excluded as seamen but who are 
now excluded because they are fishermen on boats of less than 10 net tons 
unless engaged in salmon or halibut fishing. Maritime employees included 
under the amendments include seamen on American vessels (as distinct from 
all seamen, excluded under the 1935 act); the lowered range allows for this 
shift in definition of maritime employment. 

§ Represent the largest group of newly excluded workers. The estimate 
includes certain types of “‘borderline” agricultural activities, certain proc- 
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Revised Estimates of Coverage Under the 
Old-Age Insurance Program 


A net increase of almost a million in the num- 
ber of persons included under the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act (formerly title VIII of 
the Social Security Act) is anticipated in the 
immediate future as a result of the 1939 amend- 
ments. Estimates! prepared earlier this year 
were based on changes in coverage which would 
have occurred if certain of the recommendations 
made in December 1938 by the Social Security 
Board and the Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity had been adopted. Since the 1939 amend- 
ments differ from these recommendations in a 
number of respects, the earlier estimates have 
been revised in conformity with the amendments. 

The number of persons in included and excluded 
employment according to the 1935 act and 1939 
amendments is estimated for the year 1940 when 
the amendments on coverage become effective 
(table 8). However, employment conditions simi- 
lar to those in the calendar year 1939 are assumed 
in order to introduce no specific assumptions as 
to economic changes. The categories of employ- 
ment are neither mutually exclusive, nor are they 
defined in all cases on the same basis. The esti- 
mates include duplication in count because many 
workers hold more than one job during a year and 
hence shift both within and between included 
and excluded employment. Because the amount 
of shifting is unknown and difficult to estimate, 
the sums for each major category have not been 
adjusted and therefore represent not the total 
but rather an excess of the total number of workers 
who will be so employed. The estimates are also 

1 See Winslow, Harry J., and Shaughnessy, William K., “Estimated 


Numbers of Persons in Employments Excluded From Old-Age Insurance,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 18-19. 








essing employment, and labor on farms performed by persons other than 
employees of farmers. 

insides students working for schools operated for profit in which they 
are students, if their remuneration does not exceed $45 in any quarter. 

10 Includes all such employees registered with the State Department and 
an estimated number of clerical and other assistants. Some of these will 
presumably be excluded on the reciprocal basis provided in sec. 1426 (b) (12) 
of the 1939 amendments. 

1! Net exclusion of student nurses and internes because of the 1939 amend- 
ments is very —_ most < = he a already excluded as public employees 
or as employees of nonprofit tutions. 

12 An undetermined number of these workers was probably excluded under 
the 1935 act as maritime employees. 

13 Includes primarily newsboys engaged in distributing shopping and 
advertising news. Greater proportion of newsboys under age 18 engaged 
in final distribution was excluded under the 1935 act. 

4 Includes those categories of workers listed in sec. 1426 @) 20) Any (i), 
(ii), and (iii), (B), (C), and (D), of the Internal Revenue ie. No esti- 
mates of family workers, excluded under sec. 1426 (b) (4), were possible. 





subject to wide margins of error because of the 
lack of exact information as to the numbers of 
persons in different employments. Estimates for 
each category were prepared from the most recent 
data available on employment within the groups, 
with an allowance for labor turn-over. Various 
governmental publications, including those of the 
Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, served as a guide in 
developing the estimates. 

The variation in the relative size of the range 
between the minimum and maximum estimate for 
the separate employment categories indicates 
roughly the degree of accuracy of the estimates. 
In some cases, where employment is relatively 
stable and data are available, the range is small; 
in other cases, where employment is less stable or 
less information is available, the range is large. 
The size of the range is not so much a measure of 
the turn-over factor as a combination of turn-over 
and seasonality together with a margin to represent 
the inadequacy of the available information. 

The tabulation does not represent either the 
total number of account holders or the additional 
number of persons for whom new accounts will 


be established. However, for certain types of 
employment not previously included under the 
social security program, a large proportion of the 
workers will be recipients of new account num- 
bers. This is particularly applicable where em- 
ployment is fairly stable, as in national banks and 
State banks which are members of the Federal 
Reserve System and other Federal instrumentali- 
ties not previously included. Probably a large 
number of the workers in such employment have 
had the same or similar jobs since the beginning 
of the social security program and have conse- 
quently never received account numbers in covered 
employment. 

The various changes in coverage resulting from 
the amendments are tabulated in table 9 to show 
for each type of employment the original provisions 
in the 1935 act, the Treasury regulations, and the 
1939 amendments. In many cases the amend- 
ments are similar to the Treasury regulations and 
thus clarify the provisions of the 1935 act. In 
other instances, the amendments differ substan- 
tially from the Treasury regulations by excluding 
services covered under the 1935 act and including 
those previously excluded. 


Social Security 














a areen ot the Social Security Act, Treasury regulations 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CoMPREHENSIVE changes in methods of financing 
and in other aspects of Federal old-age insurance 
are effective January 1, 1940, as a result of the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. A 
general summary of the new provisions for old- 
age and survivors insurance is given on pages 3-16 
of this issue, and coverage changes are outlined 
on pages 83-88. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


On January 1, 1940, the amendments require 
that there be credited to the newly created Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund the 
securities held by and the amounts credited to 
the old-age reserve account. The amounts 
credited to the old-age reserve account consist of 
cash held by the disbursing officer and the unex- 
pended appropriation balance for the year 1939-40. 
The old-age reserve account held at the end of 
October $1.349 million of investments, $3.8 mil- 
lion in cash with the disbursing officer for benefit 
payments, and an unexpended appropriation 
balance of $373 million (table 1). These amounts, 
less lump-sum death payments for the period from 
October through December 1939, will be made 
available to the trust fund. 

The operations in connection with the trust 
fund may be summarized as follows: 

1. Collection of taxes under the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act. 

2. Transfer of the permanent appropriation, 
equal to tax collections, to the trust fund. 

3. Payments from the trust fund to bene- 
ficiaries 

4. Repayments to the general fund of the 
Treasury for administrative expenses. 

5. Payment of tax refunds. 

6. Investment of funds held by the trust fund. 

7. Transfers to the Treasury of funds invested 
in special obligations or in regular obligations 
purchased at issue. 

8. Receipt by the trust fund of interest and 
proceeds from the sale of securities. 

It should be noted that these operations may 
occur simultaneously as different aspects of one 
general procedure. 

(1) The first step of the procedure is the collec- 
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DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


tion of taxes under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act. Under the 1939 amendments, as 
under the 1935 act, these collections are covered 
into the United States Treasury as internal revenue 
collections and become part of the general receipts 
of the Treasury. 

(2) Beginning with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941, and for each fiscal year thereafter, the 
1939 amendments provide for a permanent and 
centinuing congressional appropriation equivalent 
to 100 percent of taxes (including interest, penal- 
ties, and additions to taxes) received under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act and covered 
into the Treasury. Amounts equivalent to tax 
collections at that time will probably be trans- 
ferred to the trust fund either on a monthly or ° 
quarterly basis. This procedure, which differs 
markedly from that established under the 1935 
provisions, will not require annual congressional 
action. For the remainder of the current fiscal 
year, transfers will be made from the unexpended 
balance of the 1939-40 appropriation. 

(3) The 1939 amendments provide that the 
amounts credited to the trust fund shall be avail- 
able for benefits under title II.! These payments, 
of course, are the major withdrawals from the 
fund. It has been estimated that the total of 
these benefit payments for the calendar year 1940 
will amount to something over $100 million. 

It should be noted that the benefit payments 
under both the 1935 act and the 1939 amendments 
appear not as expenditures of the Treasury but 
as direct withdrawals from the account and trust 
fund, respectively. A portion of the fund is in 
the form of cash deposits held by the disbursing 
officer to meet these payments. Cash deposits 
with the disbursing officer for lump-sum payments 
have usually been made each 3 or 4 months and 
have amounted to $5 million in each of the transfer 
periods in 1938-39 and 1939-40. 

Beginning January 1, 1940, when monthly bene- 
fits are payable, the amount of cash deposited 
with the disbursing officer may be increased sub- 
stantially, since it is estimated that benefits for 
1940 will be several times the highest annual dis- 
bursements made previously under the program. 


1 For the amended benefit provisions, see pp. 7-14. 








Furthermore, these deposits may be made at 
shorter intervals to lessen the amount of deposits 
on hand at any one time. 

After December 31, 1939, the Social Security 
Board will certify to the Managing Trustee the 
name and address of persons entitled to benefits 
and the amount and duration of such payments 
rather than as formerly to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Managing Trustee, through the 
Division of Disbursement of the Treasury De- 
partment and prior to any action thereon by the 
General Accounting Office, will make the payments 
thus certified. The 1939 amendments provide 
that the Managing Trustee shall not be held 
personally liable for any payments made in ac- 
cordance with the Board’s certification. 

(4) The 1939 amendments provide that the 
Managing Trustee shall pay from the trust fund 
the amount estimated as the administrative 
expenses for a 3-month period of both the Treas- 
ury and the Social Security Board under title II 
and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


In order to avoid duplicate counting of that por- 
tion of tax collections which is used to finance 
administrative costs, the amendments provide 
that such payments are to be carried to the surplus 
fund of the Treasury as “repayments to the ac- 
count for reimbursement of expenses incurred in 
connection with the administration...’ The 
difference between the Federal insurance contri- 
butions and the repayments of administrative 
expenses will represent the net amounts available 
to the trust fund for investment and for cash de- 
posits with the disbursing officer. Under the 
1935 act, administrative expenses are financed out 
of general revenue in accordance with congres- 
sional appropriation. In practice, however, these 
expenditures are considered in determining the 
amounts of transfers to the old-age reserve account. 

(5) For wages received after the calendar year 
1939, employees may claim refund of taxes de- 
ducted by more than one employer and paid to 
the Treasury on wages in excess of the first $3,000 
received in a year. Such claims must be made 


Table 1.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by fiscal years, 1936-39, and by months, July 1938-October 1939 


































































































Deposits | Cash with | 
a] 3-percent spe- | with dis- : ash with | Amount avail- Unexpended 
Fiscal year and appropria- | aoe cial Treasury | bursing SS eeeae | Benefit | —- | able for bene- | balance in | +a) assets 
month tions ! to ane as unt| motes ac- officer for | ° ~ om ;| Payments | COs of | ‘fit pay- appropria- | 
account y acco quired benefit | P8Y j neriod | ments 3 tions ! 
} payments I 
| —— - —_ —— — 
eG | 
Cumulative 
through 
October | bai ‘ 
ea $1, 332, 000, 000 |$44, 625, 099 |$1, 349, 200,000 |$27, 361, 811 $3, 933 |$23, 589, 387 $3, 768, 493 | $1, 352, 968, 493 |$373, 067, 219 |$1, 726, 035, 712 
—— —— == | SS 
Total, 1936-37| 265,000,000 | 42,261,811 | 267,100,000! 100,000 |... | 26,969 | 73,031 | 267, 173, 031 | 61,811 | 267, 234, 842 
Total, 1937-38} 387,000,000 | 15,412,233 | 395, 200,000 | 7, 261, 811 150 | 5,404,063 | 1,930,620 | 664, 230, 620 | 113,012,301 | 777, 243, 012 
Total, 1938-39| 503,000,000 | 26,951,055 | 514, 900,000 | 15, 000, 000 2,677 | 13,801, 583 | 3,036,361 | 1, 180,236,361 | 66, 122 | 1, 180, 302, 483 
1938 | 
2 a 38, 000,000 |.........-.- 38, 000, 000 0 134 779, 513 1, 150, 973 | 701, 450, 973 | 435,012, 525 | 1, 136, 463, 499 
(SS 38, 000, 000 |......__.- 33, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 7 826, 495 5, 324, 211 738, 624, 211 | 397,012,792 | 1, 135, 637,003 
September_._._____ hE 33, 000, 000 0 SAT 853, 255 4, 470, 409 770, 770, 409 | 364, 013, 339 1, 134, 783, 748 
a 32, 000, 000 |......._..- 32, 000, 000 0 82 1, 073, 918 3, 396, 410 | 801, 696,410 | 332,013,421 | 1, 133, 709, 831 
, 32, 000, 000 0 215 1, 023, 045 2, 373, 149 832, 673,149 | 300,013, 636 | 1, 132, 686, 785 
32, 000, 000 0 219 | 1,077,369 | 1,205,561 | 863, 595, 561 | 268,013,855 | 1, 131, 609, 416 
| | 
| | | 
32, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 247 1,121,312 | 5,174,002 | 899, 474, 002 231, 014, 102 1, 130, 488, 104 
50, 000, 000 0 81 1, 155,340 | 4,018,582 | 948,318, 582 | 181,014, 182 | 1, 129, 332, 764 
50, 000, 000 0 90 1, 443, 529 | 2, 574, 963 996, 874, 963 | 131,014, 272 | 1, 127, 889, 235 
50, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 204 1, 382, 953 6, 191, | 1,050, 491, 806 76, 014, 476 | 1, 126, 506, 282 
50, 000, 000 0 266 1, 677, 193 4, 514, 348 | 1, 098, 814, 347 56, 014, 742 | 1, 154, 829, O89 
82, 900, 000 0 325 1, 477, 661 3, 036, 361 | 1, 180, 236, 361 66,122 | 1, 180, 302, 483 
—= | a 
172, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 1, 097 4, 266, 772 3, 768,493 | 1, 352,968,493 | 373,067,219 | 1, 726, 035, 712 
os 43, 000, 000 | 43, 000, 000 0 416 | 1,426,846 | 1,609,100 | 1, 221, 809, 101 | 807,066,537 | 1, 728, 875, 638 
a , 000, 000 |. __. 43, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 104 1, 284, 241 5, 324,755 | 1, 268, 524,755 | 459, 066, 641 | 1, 727, 591, 396 
September--______-- 43, 000, 000 |____-- 3 | 43, 000, 000 0 115 694, 071 4, 630, 569 | 1, 310, 830, 569 | 416, 066,757 | 1, 726, 897, 326 
NE  caniciasine 43, 000, 000 |._....._- | 43, 000, 000 0 462 861, 614 3, 768, 493 | 1, 352, 968,493 | 373, 067, 219 | 1, 726, 035, 712 





1 For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was appropriated to old-age reserve 
account; for 1937-38, $500 million; for 1938-39, $360 million plus additional 
$30 million made available by 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation 
Act; and for 1939-40, $550 million. 

3 Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been trans- 
ferred to appropriation balance. 
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* Represents investments in Treasury notes and cash with disbursing officer. 

4 $61,811 of interest earned during the first 6 months of 1937 was held as an 
appropriation balance until J uly 1937, at which time it was transferred to 
disbursing officer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Chart I.—-Cumulative transfers to the old-age reserve 
account! and cumulative Federal insurance contri- 
butions,’ January 1937-October 1939 
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within 2 years after the calendar year in which 
the wages were paid. For administrative reasons, 
in accordance with section 1400 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, the tax is imposed on wages up to 
$3,000 paid by each employer during the calendar 
year. Therefore, individuals with more than one 
employer during the year may have deductions 
for contributions made on wages in excess of 
$3,000. The refunds, in accordance with pro- 
visions of law applicable in the case of erroneous 
or illegal collection of the tax, will require con- 
gressional appropriation. 

(6) Under both the 1935 act and the 1939 
amendments, the Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
quired to invest in interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States or in obligations guaranteed as 
to interest and principal by the United States 
that portion of funds not required for benefit 
payments or other current withdrawals. Such 
investments may consist of obligations publicly 
offered or of special obligations issued exclusively 
to the trust fund. The 1939 amendments in 
contrast with the earlier legislation provide that 
special obligations “shall be issued only if the 
Managing Trustee determines that the purchase 
of other interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, or of obligations guaranteed as to both 
principal and interest by the United States ... 
is not in the public interest.” 

The specific types of eligible securities acquired 
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will depend upon a number of factors including 
the condition of the securities market at the time 
of acquisition and the variation in administra- 
tive expenses accompanying different investment 
policies. 

Investments may be made at original issue at 
par or may be acquired on the open market at the 
market price. Special obligations are required to 
bear a rate of interest equal to the average rate of 
interest on the public debt outstanding at the end 
of the calendar month next preceding the date of 
issue. If the average rate is not a multiple of 
% of 1 percent, the rate on special obligations is 
required to be that multiple of % of 1 percent next 
lower than the average rate. There is no mini- 
mum yield required for other eligible obligations. 

The removal of the provision in the 1935 act 
requiring & minimum 3-percent yield introduces 
into the old-age and survivors insurance financing 
a greater degree of flexibility than under the 1935 
act and puts the investment yields on a com- 
parable basis with other trust funds. In general, 
the statutes creating the major Government trust 
funds contain no provision restricting investments 
on the basis of yield. There are, however, statu- 
tory provisions for a minimum interest rate of 3 
percent on investments of the railroad retirement 
account. All investments of the unemployment 
trust fund are required to yield a minimum rate 
equal to that specified in the 1939 amendments for 
special obligations acquired by the old-age and 
survivors trust fund. The 4-percent rate paid on 
special obligations issued to the civil service, the 
Foreign Service, the Canal Zone, and the Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds has not 
been based on specific statutory provisions cover- 
ing interest on investments of these funds but has 
been determined administratively in connection 
with the 4-percent interest rave payable on con- 
tributions returned to contributors upon separa- 
tion from the service. 

In the period from January 1937 through 
October 1939 publicly offered securities eligible 
for investment by the old-age reserve account 
seldom sold at a price which would have yielded 
3 percent or more per year, the minimum required 
under the 1935 act. Primarily because of this 
fact and such other considerations as lower ad- 
ministrative costs, the account has been invested 
in special issues of Treasury notes called the old- 
age reserve account series. These obligations 
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have a 5-year maturity date; the first of these 
obligations were acquired in 1936-37 and mature 
in 1940-41. 

(7) The purchase by the old-age and survivors 
trust fund of special obligations or other Govern- 
ment obligations or Government guaranteed 
obligations at issue rather than in the open mar- 
ket makes available to the general fund of the 
Treasury the amounts so invested. The trans- 
action is equivalent to the Treasury’s selling 
obligations to the public and receiving cash. 
Instead of private investors or banks as creditors 
of the Treasury, however, the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund is the creditor. 
Special obligations and other Government securi- 
ties acquired at issue as investments of the trust 
fund appear in the Treasury statements as addi- 
tions to the interest-bearing public debt; any 
guaranteed obligations acquired at issue would 
mean an equivalent increase in the contingent 
liability of the United States. Because of the 


Table 2 


funds made available to the Treasury in this 
manner, the privately held debt, but not the total 
debt of the Government, is less than if the Gov- 
ernment relied entirely on private borrowing to 
meet its budget deficit. Such funds may be used 
actively when the budget is in balance to reduce 
the privately held debt, either by not refinancing 
matured obligations or by purchasing in the open 
market securities prior to maturity. 

If eligible obligations are acquired for invest- 
ment by the trust fund through purchase on the 
open market, the amount of the transfers so 
invested is not available to the Treasury but is 
paid to the prior owners of the securities acquired. 
In times of budget deficit this procedure would 
make it necessary for the Treasury to borrow 
from private investors the amount which other- 
wise would have been obtained from the issuance 
of direct Government obligations at par to the 
trust fund. Irrespective of the type of invest- 
ments acquired when the budget is unbalanced, 


.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 


1939-40 





Item 


Fiscal year 1938-39 Fiscal year 1939-40 








Depertunant of Labor, Children’s Bureau: Salaries and expenses 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Salaries and expenses - 


Old-age assistance 

Aid to $e dependent children 
[See 
Unemployment compensation administration 


Public Health Service: Public-health work 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau _. 
Maternal and child-health services 
Services for crippled children____- 
Child-welfare services__.__.-- 


Transfers to old-age reserve account ’._......_.._....-_.-.-.-.-- 









































Expenditures | Expenditures 
Appropriations? | through June ? |APPropriations ** ough October ? 
_...| $754, 855,000.00 | $844, 621, 270.44 | $933,843, 500.00 | $319, 573, 063. 41 
....|  22,705,000.00 | 21, 306, 113.48 | 25, 188, 500.00 | 6, 362, 560. 60 
__..| 22, 300,000.00} 20,901, 117.46 | 24, 750, 000.00 6, 280, 717. 95 
aoBe 325, 000. 00 323, 928. 10 338, 500. 00 100, 574. 84 
so 80, 000. 00 81, 067. 92 100, 000. 00 22, 267.81 
oe 342, 150,000.00 | 320,315, 156.96 |  358,655,000.00 | 136, 210, 502. 81 
rene  sniniatiosaeecuaatd __-----------..} 49, 000,000.00 | 132, 383, 787. 62 
__...| 326,000, 000.00 | 304, 026,288.18 | 339, 600,000.00 | 128, 450, 942. 14 
woud | 214,000,000.00 | 208, 844,926.55 | 225, 000,000.00 82, 949, 890. 24 
Pat | “45; 000,000.00 | "31,013, 158.72 | 45, 000, 000. 00 13, 678, 453. 86 
een, | "8 000, 000. 00 5, 303, 912. 75 8, 000, 000. 00 2 187, 136. 07 

es | * 89,000, 000.00 | #58, 864,290.16 | 61, 500,000.00 | * 29, 685, 461 
_....| 8,000, 000. 00 8, 005, 731. 30 9, 500, 000. 00 8, 932, 845. 38 
aoe | 8, 150,000.00 | 8, 283, 137. 48 9, 655, 000. 00 3, 826, 715. 2 
bs | 3, 800,000.00 | —«3, 717, 365. 51 4, 800, 000. 00 1, 868, 236. 94 
CET | 9° 850,000.00| 3, 047, 381. 92 3, 350, 000. 00 1) 302, 341. 25 
aM | 1°. 800,000.00 | ‘1, 518, 390. 05 1, 505, 000. 00 656, 137. 10 
eee 00, 00. 00 503, 000, 000.00 | * 550, 000,000.00 | 177, 000, 000. 00 








1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
5 Fh is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
B104,650 650 priated in 1938-39 and $111,500 in 1939-40 for administration 
in the Office a ducation and $1.8 million in 1938-39 and $1,938,000 in 1939-40 
for to States. For administration and research in the U. 8. Public 
Health Rat appropriations were $1.6 million in 1938-39 and $1,640,000 in 
1939-40, in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 
2 Excludes ded balance of Soe one ge for previous fiscal year. 
3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. Includes 
—* from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 


year. 
4 Includes additional appropriations made available by the Third Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act, approved Aug. 9, 1939. 
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5 Includes additional “gn of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
and $10 million approved May 2 

6 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
com nsation program 

table 1 for deteiled statement of this account through October 1939. 

The 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act, approved May 6, 
-_ Ny yy $580 million for transfer to the old-age reserve account of 
which $30 million was made available during 1938-39, leaving $550 million 
for transfers during 1939-40. 


Source: (U.S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts 
and Deposits (appropriations), Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury 
(expenditures). 
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the amount of the public debt privately held is 
not affected. In times when the budget is 
balanced the investment of the trust fund by 
purchase of securities on the open market may 
reduce the privately held debt. 

(8) Another and the final step in this schematic 
description is the receipt by the trust fund of 
interest from investment holdings and proceeds 
from the sale of securities. The interest credited 
on the investments held by the trust fund, like 
the interest credited to the old-age reserve ac- 
count, will constitute a secondary stream of in- 
come. Interest payments on investments of the 


old-age reserve account, which consist exclusively 
of special Treasury notes, have been made at the 
end of each fiscal year. The cumulative amount 
of such interest through October 31 is $44.6 
million. If other types of investments are made 
by the trust fund, interest will be credited to the 
trust fund on the interest-due date of the par- 
ticular series of securities acquired. As in the 
case of transfers, interest credited to the fund 
may be used either for benefit payments or in- 
vestment. 

Obligations acquired by the trust fund may be 
sold prior to maturity at the market price, or if 


Table 3.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt, by fiscal years, 1935-39, and by months, July 1938-October 1939 


{In millions] 







































































































































| General and special accounts 
7 pews Public debt 
a Expenditures? of Federal Government 
a See eS ee ene asitidiben Trust 
| Under th Under th ont 
| Inder the Inder the counts, 
Social Security | Railroad Re- Excess | ete»! Change 
Fiscal year | Act tirement Act recel excess 
pts genera) 
and month Taxes SE SE (+) or | Tecelpts) “tung Rail- 
| . | under | (+) or Old- |Unem- 
Social | expend- balance road 
so | the All Admin- Trans- All | itures expend- age | ploy- retire-| All 
| Total curity | Car- other Total) istra- | Trans-| Ad- /fers to other} (—) itures Total jreserve| ment ment | other 
be ty | riers tive |fersto| min- | rail- (—) ac- | trust | “ao. 
j axes" |Taxing expense|old-age| istra- | road count | fund | cunt 
| Act and jreserve} tive | retire- 
| | grants | ac- ex- | ment 
to count | pense| ac- 
| | States? count 
| | 
SN Mes: MY OR Ae es ee Sees Se ee 
Total, 1935-36 |$4, 116) 1 |, 116}, 006 $25) () | $8, 638|—$4, 550| +$312| +$840/$33, 779)... _ $33, 760 
Total, 1936-37 | 5,204) | 5,042] 8,442} 183] $265] $1 7,993] —3, 149) +874] 128] 36,425] $267] 322)... 35, 846 
Total, 1937-38 | 6, 242 5,488] 7,626) 201] «887 3} $146] 6,799] —1,384] +306] —338) 37,165] 662] 872| $66) 35, 565 
Total, 1938-89 | 5, 668 4,028} 9,210/ 342} 603] 3|-—«107| 8, 255| —3, 542] +800] +622] 40,440) 1,177] 1,267] 67] 37,929 
1938 | | 
July... 311 31; (4) 280 762 40 38) (5) 22 660; —451 +325 —100} 37, 191 700 872 08) 35, 551 
August 487) 106} 26; 355; 683 32 3a} (5) 10; 608 — 196 —63 +144) 37, 593 733 954 70| 35, 836 
September 711) 3) (4) 708; 751 10 33) (4) 12] 696 —40 —41 +719) 38, 393 766 950 71| 36, 606 
October... 332 34) 1 297 769 49 32) (8) 12 676| —437 —3 —409) 38, 423 798 936 73) 36, 616 
November. | 382} 103} 26; 253) 677 2 32) (5) 7| 600) —295 —6| 122) 38, 603 830} 1,032 74| 36, 667 
December ” 3} (5) 701; 862 14 32) (5) 17 799) — 158 —31| +636) 39, 427 862} 1,064 76| 37, 425 
1939 | | 
| | } 
January } 308) 42| 1| 265) 693 33 37) (5) 2} 621) —385 +30} —151) 39,631 804) 1,074 77| 37, 586 
February . . 417 154) 27 236; 662 26 50} (4) 0 586) —245 +428 +410} 39, 859 944) 1,185 77| 37, 653 
March 737) 4 (4) 733 870 23 50} (8) 18 779 —133 +52 +46) 39, 985 994) 1,185 77| 37, 729 
April... 268 30} (5) 238} 785 37 55) (8) 0} 693) —5I17 +03} —346) 40,063) 1,044) 1,172 77| 87,770 
May. 307| 118} 6| 273 744 32 50) (4) (5) 662 —348 +9 —119) 40,282) 1,004] 1, 280 67| 37, 841 
June 613) 4) 21 588; 95) 17 56; (3) (5) 878) —339 +95 —86/ 40,440; 1,177) 1, 267 67| 37, 929 
Total,1930-40; | ~~ | eG | 
through Oc- | | | 
tober | 1, 768) 187 30} 1,551) 3,177 143 177 1 57 2, 799) —1, 409 —112 —925| 41,036) 1,349) 1,370 77| 38, 240 
July... , — 35 1 272 807 43 43) (5) 22 699) —499 —113 —391) 40,661; 1,220) 1,253 69) 38, 119 
August _ . picaibe 420) 115) 4) 301 $22 36 48) (5) 18} 720) 402 —44 —216} 40,891) 1,263) 1,382 77| 38, 169 
Septem ber | 719) 3] 24; 692; 784 20 43) (') 7| 714 —65 +46 —53) 40,858; 1,306) 1, 363 77| 38, 112 
Co 322) 34) 1} 287 7 45 43) (5) 10; 666 —442 -1 — 264) 41,036; 1,349) 1,370 77 
| | 
































1 Titles VIII and LX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 
pealed and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and O, respectively, of the Internal 
Revenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 
respectively. These data from the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury 
differ from tax collections in table 4 which are based on warrants covered by 
the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 

* Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
to the U. 8. Treasury. 
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+ Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for administration and research in the U. 8, Public Health 
Service. See table 2, footnote 1. 

4 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of the gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

5 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury, 
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they are special obligations they may be redeemed 
at par plus accrued interest. At some time in the 
future, when current benefit payments exceed tax 
collections, there may be need to sell securities 
to finance payments. The procedure for sale or 
redemption of these securities of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund will be the same 
as that followed in redemption of unemployment 
trust fund certificates to meet the State with- 
drawals from the unemployment trust fund. 

Since securities are acquired by the fund for 
investment purposes, the selling of securities will 
be limited in all probability to sales to meet 
benefit payments. Securities acquired will usu- 
ally be held to maturity, and trading in these 
securities for profit-taking will probably not be 
the normal procedure. 


Expenditures and Appropriations 


In October a total of $88 million was expended 
under the Social Security Act, the largest expendi- 
ture for any month except April 1939. Grants 
to States for unemployment compensation admin- 
istration were at record levels, amounting to $11 
million for the month. Social security taxes 
were more than $34 million in October. These 
collections, except for delinquent payments, were 
based primarily on July, August, and September 
pay rolls and hence did not reflect the more than 
seasonal rise in industrial activity which occurred 
in October. 

October expenditures, exclusive of transfers, 
amounted to $44.6 million, $43.7 million of which 
represented grants to States. Of these grants, 90 
percent were for programs administered by the 
Social Security Board, including $23 million for 
old-age assistance, $4 million for aid to dependent 
children, nearly $1 million for aid to the blind, and 
$11 million for the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation. The totals for these purposes 
were slightly higher than July grants. 

The total grant for unemployment compensation 
administration for October 1939 constituted the 
largest monthly expenditure to date for this pur- 
pose, bringing to $29.6 million the total since the 
beginning of the current fiscal year. The rise in 
the October figure is attributable to the fact that 
grants certified by the Board toward the end of 
September were relatively large and the checks 
cashed appeared in October Treasury statements. 

October expenditures for grants-in-aid programs 
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Chart II.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal 


unemployment taxes, by quarters, January 1937~ 
September 1939 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


administered by the Department of Labor reached 
$1.9 million, the highest point since April, reflect- 
ing the increased State participation and the 
enlarged appropriations for these grants. These 
October expenditures amounted to almost as 
much as the total for the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year. After a lag for several 
months in the percentage of appropriations ex- 
pended, expenditures for these programs now 
amount to about 40 percent of their appropria- 
tions excluding unexpended appropriation bal- 
ances of previous fiscal years. Expenditures by 
the Public Health Service under title VI increased 
even more proportionately. Total expenditures 
for this program for the first 4 months of 1939-40 
are now almost half the total for the entire 
previous fiscal year. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Social security tax receipts during October were 
$34.4 million, bringing the total for the first 4 
months of the fiscal year 1939-40 to $187 million 
as compared with $174 million for the same period 
a year ago. For most quarters, about 90 percent 
of the social security receipts in the first month of 
each quarter are Federal insurance contributions 
based on the pay rolls of the previous quarter. 
(Quarterly collections began early in 1938.) Since 
the Federal unemployment tax, based on the 
previous year’s pay roll, is due at the beginning of 
the calendar year, it does not constitute any sub- 
stantial portion of receipts after February of each 
year. Table 4 shows collections under the Federal 


Social Security 


























Insurance Contributions Act and the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act separately, by internal 
revenue collection districts. Chart II indicates 
the relative amounts received under the two acts 
quarterly, January 1937-September 1939. 


All Federal tax receipts, including those under 
the Social Security Act, amounted to $322 million 
in October, as compared with $332 million a year 
earlier. This month’s receipts still reflect the 
lower business activity of 1938, because income 


Table 4.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection 
districts, for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40, and cumulative through October 1939 


{In thousands] 









































Fiscal year 1938-39 Fiscal year 1939-40 through October Cumulative through October 1939 
Internal revenue collection 
district in— Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- 
Total contribu- ment Total contribu- ment Total contribu- ment 
tions ! 4 taxes |? tions ! 3 taxes | 3 tions !2 taxes | 3 

Total. és _ -| $630, 202. 2 | $529, 443.0 | $100, 759.2 | $188, 147.0 | $173,984.5 | $14, 162.5 | $1,675, 208.4 | $1, 412, 319.4 $262, 888. 9 
icisiitmandiltbicencins 4, 533. 0 3, 827.7 705. 4 1, 325.3 1, 230.8 94. 5 11, 656. 3 10, 125.3 1, 531.0 
AE aR RS : 1, 028. 3 902. 9 125.4 329. 2 314. 4 14.8 2, 758.7 2, 482. 6 276. 1 
SR 1, 700. 8 1, 497.8 203. 0 492.6 479.2 13.5 4, 748. 2 3, 859. 0 889.1 
California (2 districts) ............. 39, 453. 9 34, 317.7 5, 136, 2 12, 162.4 11, 610. 1 552.3 99, 633. 1 88, 321.3 11, 311.8 
SE 3, 721.8 3, 222.7 499. 2 1, 146.0 1, 070.9 75.2 9, 656. 8 8, 539. 9 1, 116.9 
EE inintdurhaninencekgtuianiaud 12, 153. 2 10, 321.6 1, 831.6 3, 394.7 3, 172.8 221.9 31, 801.8 27, 616.8 4, 185. 0 
Ea Pe aS 3, 320. 1 2, 781. 2 538. 9 1,117.9 995.8 122.1 9, 444.6 7, 747. 2 1, 697.5 
Ge iinsansineaeigss iadidcmibeaieiaa 4, 478.0 3,911.1 566. 9 1, 319.3 1, 230. 2 89.2 12, 186, 2 9, 827. & 2, 358. 6 
PSE PS: 6, 285.9 5, 285.1 1, 000.8 1, 722.5 1, 718.8 3.7 17, 375.6 13, 653. 4 3, 722. 2 
Hawaili.___.... 1, 329. 6 1, 154.5 175.1 336. 2 318. 2 18.0 3, 571.2 2, 827.5 743.7 
EE 1, 079.9 953. 9 125.9 373. 5 368. 0 5.5 2, 908. 0 2, 626. 6 281.3 
Dlinois (2 districts).....................- 58, 142.8 49, 120.3 9, 022. 5 17, 120.7 15, 593. 8 1, 526.8 168, 559. 9 131, 530. 4 37, 029. 6 
8 Eee: 11, 051. 7 9, 527.7 1, 523.9 3, 788. 4 3, 639. 6 148.8 29, 012. 8 25, 727.0 3, 285.9 
etek ancsomnieassinid inbdiiwdatininndacteclel 5,812.4 5, 038, 7 773.7 1, 874.0 1, 824. 5 49.5 14, 650. 1 13, 018.9 1,631.5 
—i(“ws RES CR A: 3, 130.6 2, 566. 8 563.8 1, 040.7 948.9 91.8 9, 108. 8 6, 878.6 2, 225, 2 
Kentucky..___. 5, 024.0 4, 056. 6 967.4 1, 533. 2 1, 338. 6 194.6 12, 952. 8 10, 728.7 2, 224.1 
ih iia cic a cc Sica 4, 816.4 4, 128.6 687.7 1, 436. 0 1, 383. 9 52.0 11, 996. 3 10, 566. 6 1, 429.7 
Maine. ____. 5 SRSA OSS 2, 568. 5 2, 231.0 337.5 742.3 718. 9 23.4 6, 542.7 5, 834.8 707.9 

Maryland (including District of Co- 

i SETS eS: ud 11, 643.3 9, 620. 7 2, 022. 6 3, 704.7 3, 396.8 307.8 29, 875.7 25, 252. 6 4, 623. 1 
Massachusetts - 28, 368. 9 24, 174. 4,194.8 8, 330. 2 7, 962. 1 368. 1 73, 662. 7 64, 374. 6 9, 288. 2 
Michigan.....___. 35, 051.3 29, 840. 5 5, 210.9 10, 032. 0 9, 346.9 685. 0 96, 153. 4 84, 563. 0 11, 590. 4 
TR aaa 9, 672.4 8, 152.1 1, 520, 2 2, 721. 6 2, 516.6 204. 9 25, 096. 0 21, 074.1 4, 021.8 
+ meee F iain 1, 519.4 1, 340. 5 178.9 461.0 450.3 10.7 3, 815.8 3, 450. 4 365. 4 
Missouri (2 districts) sci 17, 204. 4 14, 436. 7 2, 767.7 5, 622. 2 5, 122.6 499. 6 49, 454. 5 38, 056. 0 11, 398. 5 
Montansa........... ae ‘ 1, 147.1 1,010.6 136. 4 384.8 357. 2 27.6 3, 250. 2 2, 648.7 601.5 
aa juhtaa 3, 165.3 2, 616. 3 549.0 992.3 890. 5 101.8 9, 006. 4 6, 774.4 2, 232.0 
EA 444.9 350.8 94.0 161.4 135.6 25.7 1, 713.6 1, 359. 1 354. 5 
New Hampshire..___. pti cia ae 1, 773.7 1, 558. 3 215.5 623.9 592.4 31.4 4, 518.0 4, 066. 4 451.6 
New Jersey (2 districts).............___- 22. 784. 9 19, 593.8 3,191. 2 6, 763. 8 6, 349.7 414.1 57, 972.9 50, 926. 7 7, 046.1 
New Merxico............ 649.7 577.9 71.8 220. 2 216.7 3.6 1, 676.7 1, 538.6 138. 2 
New York (6 districts) __- 147, 056. 6 117, 107.3 29, 949.3 43, 970.3 38, 523.3 5, 447.0 383, 912. 1 308, 609. 8 75, 302.3 
North Carolina_......_____- 7, 513.7 6, 484.3 1, 029.4 2, 206. 5 2, 162.8 133.6 19, 059. 1 16, 785. 1 2, 274.1 
4 “Sage 572.6 511.5 61.1 205. 4 202.3 3.1 1, 563. 2 1, 325.8 237.4 
Ohio (4 districts)......._.__. 40, 008. 2 34, 120.7 5, 887.4 12, 230.7 11, 391.9 838.8 108, 829. 4 95, 139.7 13, 689. 7 
MN 5, 948.8 5, 185. 5 763. 3 1, 732. 1 1, 618.3 113.8 15, 481.8 13, 636. 6 1, 845. 2 
ERE ae. 4, 099. 1 3, 557. 0 542.1 1, 364.8 1,319.4 45.4 10, 564. 1 9, 374.7 1, 189.4 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)........._.___. 58, 092. 2 49, 604. 2 8, 487.9 16, 034.7 15, 054. 7 980. 0 155, 211.2 136, 185.9 19, 025. 3 
Rhode Island. ______ I 4, 184.6 3, 613.0 571.6 1, 224.4 1, 173.9 50.5 11, 003.3 10, 099. 6 903. 6 
I 2, 054.6 2, 558. 4 396. 1 830. 0 771.5 58.5 7. 592.1 6, 837. 6 754. 5 
EEE A: 622. 2 562.7 59.5 204. 4 194.3 10.0 1, 595.8 1, 492. 2 103.6 
Tennessee ee ae 5, 782.3 4, 935.9 846.4 1, 586. 5 1, 520,3 66. 2 14, 691. 9 12, 779. 5 1,912.4 
Texas (2 districts)... __ i ata al 15, 499. 0 13, 016.9 2, 482. 0 4,949.1 5, 028. 9 4—79.8 39, 157.3 34, 689.3 4, 468. 1 
a 1, 465. 5 1, 283.6 181.8 436. 3 428.8 7.5 3, 807.5 3, 405. 7 401.7 
. ela Seis tals. 1, 033. 0 891.5 141.5 333.1 326.4 6.7 2, 706. 6 2, 405. 1 301.5 
. Se eQIiiE Seen epee: 6, 454. 7 5, 447. 2 1, 007. 5 1, 895, 2 1,772.7 122.6 15, 961.6 13, 728. 2 2, 233. 4 
Washington (including Alaska). _____- 7, 343.0 6, 357.6 985. 4 2, 204.7 2, 085. 2 119. 5 20, 758. 9 16, 563. 7 4, 195, 2 
West Virginia... __ RES PEE FP 5, 283. 5 4, 593. 0 690. 6 1, 506. 6 1, 429. 6 77.0 18, 947. 5 12, 436, 2 1,511.3 
. —aReieguesse 12, 666. 8 10, 995. 0 1, 671.8 3, 689. 0 3, 512.8 176, 2 33, 007. 1 29, 505. 7 3, 501. 4 
a. Sic aeer 565. 6 499.3 66. 4 180.1 172.5 7.7 1, 603. 2 1, 322.6 280. 6 





' Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were 
repealed and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 
Revenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “‘ Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 
respectively. Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and 
Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly 
from the tax receipts in table 3, which are based on the Daily Statement of 
the U. 8. Treasury. The amounts listed in this table represent collections 
made in internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and 
covered into the U. 8. Treasury. The amount received by 4 particular 
district does not oe age | represent taxes paid with respect to employ- 
ment within the State in which that district is located. 

? Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
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ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426, of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by both 
employer and employee. 

3 Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
ch. 9, subch. C, sec, 1607, of the Internal Revenue Code, —— by employ- 
ers Lo The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction 
of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During part 
of period prior to fiscal year 1938-39 employers were not able to claim credit 
in States in which the unemployment compensation law had not yet been 
certified by the Social Security Board. 

4 Minus figure represents transfer resulting from insurance contributions 
incorrectly reported as unemployment taxes. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 








and corporation tax collections are based on 
taxable income of the previous year, whereas the 
receipts of October 1938 were based on the rela- 
tively better conditions prevailing in 1937. Social 
security taxes amounted to 10.6 percent of total 
receipts during July-October 1939 and 9.5 percent 
in the corresponding period of 1938-39. This 
increase in percentage is due both to the increase 
in social security taxes and to the decrease in 
other Federal tax receipts as compared with last 
year. 

Although Federal expenditures in October 1939 
were less than those of last year, the amount ex- 
pended since the beginning of the current fiscal 
year, including transfers to the old-age reserve 
account, exceeded expenditures for the corre- 
sponding period of 1938-39 by 7.2 percent. 
Social security expenditures amounting to $320 


million for the first 4 months of the current fiscal] 
year represented 10.1 percent of total expenditures, 

The maintenance of expenditures at a relatively 
high level and the decline in receipts resulted in 
an excess of total Federal expenditures over total 
receipts during October of $442 million, bringing 
the total excess for the fiscal year to $1,409 million, 
This excess is reflected in the rise in the public 
debt from $40,440 million as of June 30, 1939, to 
$41,036 million as of October 31, 1939. Except 
for the amounts made available to the Treasury by 
the investment of social security and other goy- 
ernmental trust funds, no substantial new financ- 
ing took place during September, because of the 
unsettled condition of the Government bond mar- 
ket occasioned by the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. In October the market regained some 
of the earlier losses and became more stable. 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund,' by fiscal years, 1935-39, and by months, July 1938-October 
































































































































1939 
{In thousands] 
State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Certif- | Unex- 
iscal d month ‘a4 Tot | cates.of | Belnnee | i |p Bal 
F year and mont at end o ‘ _| balance Advances! Transfers alance 
period) = (at end | nenosits | Interest | With- Pen wl from from | neposits —— (at end 
of period) P credited | drawals | * riod) appro- State P a. of pe- 
pe priation*| accounts riod) 
oe ——— ———- —_—_—_— —_—— _——_—_ —— 
Cumulative through 
October 1939_-_-..-- $1, 413, 866 |$1,370,000 | $43, 866 [$2,133,066 | $44,991 | $776,462 | $1, 401, 596 $15, 000 PD Micedees $3, 329 $12, 270 
Total, 1935-36......- 18,949 | 18, 909 40 | 18,858 De iSisnaes SN Nie iis. soll sar incgiall cpdeainedieg CS we 
Total, 1936-37-....-- 312,389 | 203,386 94| 291,703 | 2,737 " 389° ee Se 
Total, 1937-38....-.-- 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 
Total, 1938-39_....-- 1, 280, 539 | 395,000 13,539 | 811, 251 26, 837 
1938 | 
ee eine a 883, 763 0} 11,763 | 35,486 Sie i) | eee Se emeenes (oreueoee ee aera: 
A sacs slhisien diate omereviitea 962, 382 82, 000 8, 382 131, 334 0 62,715 WEEE Iecncccune SS ie Tree Cee ear 
i. SE eae 957, 739 —4, 000 7, 739 35, 372 30 40, 045 957, 739 | LATS aes Rasen SE Oe hiucouduee 
a ee 956, 167 | —14, 000 20, 167 38, 020 103 39, 695 *) . es ae Se eae ee 
0 Ee 1, 054, 796 96, 000 22, 796 125, 069 0 26, 449 5  &. - ae |-------- \. i sawodeaiine 
SS eee 1, 072, 283 32, 000 8, 283 36, 922 0 19, 435 < .f | a |----------|--------- RE. a 
1939 | | 
ET iacsmindediailindde an we 1, 089, 563 10, 000 15, 563 38, 740 11, 858 33, 318 YE Se, Skee ee vere 
ae 1, 201, 885 111, 000 16, 885 148, 330 0 36, 008 ESE Anccedccocal aaoeteoles et See 6 
ieee . 0 7,019 33, 964 74 43, 905 £3) a } } 
i 12,600 | _33, 523 88 | 41,030 | 1,184,600 |---- [pnvazozonefponne- 
9, 600 137, 081 0 32, 081 1, 289, 600 
13, 539 7, 409 14, 683 41, 153 1, 280, 539 Res Joa 
Total, 1939-40 nit Agee) Buty <7 eee 
through October ..| 1, 413, 866 103, 000 43, 866 263, 505 154 142, 692 1, 401, 596 15, 000 of Seen 3, 329 12, 270 
| Ee » —14, 000 43, 804 42, 648 15 41, 581 1, 281, 620 15, 000 | 69 15, 184 
ES a a ae 1, 410, 448 129, 000 28, 448 154, 173 0 39, 754 1, 396, 039 0 OEE Lickenmiens R65 14, 410 
i cinedr pe siasnnn 1, 383, 531 | —19, 000 20, 531 12, 748 104 38, 497 1, 370, 393 0 | eS 1, 271 13, 139 
i diiinicteiranaecancns 1, 413, 866 7, 000 43, 866 54, 027 35 22, 859 1, 401, 596 0 ORES Bidissicnsen 1, 124 12, 270 




















! Beginning July 1939, the unemployment trust fund contains a separate 
hook account for the railroad unemployment insurance account in which are 
held moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board and from which 
the Secretary of the Treasury makes such unemployment benefit payments 
as are certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. The trust fund continues 
as heretofore the separate accounts for each State agency in which are held 
all moneys deposited by State agencies from State unemployment funds 
and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit 
payments. Adjustments for prior periods are made only currently; data 
may — slightly, therefore, from those for corresponding periods reported 

where. 
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§ Minus fizures represent sale of certificates. 

3 Advanced to railroad unemployment insurance account, pursuant to see. 
10(d) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act of June 25, 1938. Such 
amounts advanced to be repaid on or before Jan. 1, 1941. 

4 These amounts were certified bv the Social Security Board to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on hehalf of the State of Connecticut for payment 
into the railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 
13 of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. See table 9, footnote 7. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8, Treasury. 
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The first major Federal financing since the out- 
break of the European war was the refunding of 
guaranteed Commodity Credit Corporation notes 
which matured November 2. The terms of the 
new offering reflected the increased yield on 
Government securities carrying an interest rate of 
1 percent, as compared with the rate of % percent 
on the maturing securities. 

The December 15 refunding operations, which 
usually would have taken place in September, 
were postponed until the latter part of October, 
when 1-percent Treasury notes were offered in 
exchange for the maturing obligations. This was 
followed by a $250-million note issue for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and a 2-percent 
Treasury bond issue to raise $500 million new 
cash. In October and November the Treasury 
successfully carried through nearly $1.5 billion of 
direct and agency financing. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Table 5 shows the status of the unemployment 
trust fund, consisting of the accounts to the credit 
of the State agencies and of the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account. The total assets of 
the fund as of October 31, 1939, amounted to 
$1,414 million, of which $44 million was held as an 
unexpended cash balance. A year earlier the 
total assets were $956 million. 

State deposits in October amounted to $54.0 
million, an unusually large amount for the first 
month of a quarter. State withdrawals totaling 
$22.9 million, on the other hand, were the smallest 
for the first month of any quarter in 1938 or 1939, 
despite the continued increase in the number of 
States paying benefits during the period. The 
excess of receipts over withdrawals in October 
resulted in a net addition of $24 million in the 
cash balance of the State accounts and of $7.0 
million in investments. Investments are exclu- 
sively in the form of unemployment trust fund 
certificates of indebtedness, bearing a 2.5-percent 
interest rate. Accrued interest amounting to 
$35,000 on investments sold during the month was 
credited to the fund. 

The major source of funds of the railroad un- 
employment insurance account is still the original 
advance from the Treasury of $15.0 million. Cer- 
tifications by the Social Security Board to the 
Treasury on behalf of the State of Connecticut 
have totaled $599,000 to date, of which $255,000 
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was made in October. Benefit payments from the 
railroad unemployment insurance account during 
October amounted to $1.1 million, slightly less 
than those of a month ago, leaving a balance at 
the end of the month of $12.3 million. 

Deposits, withdrawals, and interest by States 
are shown on page 48, table 10. Withdrawals by 
States from their accounts are based on estimates 
of anticipated benefit payments. The number of 
States making such withdrawals increased steadily 
from January 1938 as additional States began 
benefit payments. Prior to that time only Wis- 
consin paid benefits. By July 1939 all States 
were on a benefit-paying basis. 

Despite the fact that increasing numbers of 
States have been paying benefits since 1938, there 
is a surprisingly small increase in the total amount 
of withdrawals during the period. The peak 
monthly withdrawal occurred in August 1938, co- 
inciding with the initial payments by three States 
in July 1938 and the heavy unemployment com- 
pensation load in Michigan. It may be concluded 
in the light of other indexes that unemployment 
in industries covered by the unemployment com- 
pensation programs was decreasing during this 
period. 

Chart III shows the four series of unemploy- 
ment estimates. Since the basic data and general 
method are the same for all four estimates, the 
movements of the series are, in general, similar. 
Whenever a sharp increase or a sharp decrease in 
unemployment occurs, the lines tend to converge 
because changes in direction can be measured with 
greater accuracy than the absolute volume of un- 
employment. This convergence is apparent in the 
sharp downward movement of all the curves since 
May 1939. It should be noted that the estimates 
prepared by the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
recently have been revised from 1935 on, to take 
into consideration the recent adjustment of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of employment, 
in line with the 1937 Census of Manufactures. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


The status of the railroad retirement account as 
of the end of October 1939 is shown in table 6. 
Transfers from appropriation to the trust fund 
amounted to $10 million during October and to 
$57.2 million for the current fiscal year. During 
the month, no new 3-percent special Treasury 
notes were acquired; hence, the total acquired 
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during the current fiscal year remained at $10 


million. The $10 million transferred in October 
to the trust fund was deposited with the disbursing 
officer for benefit payments; total deposits for the 
fiscal year amounted to $49.1 million. At the 
end of October the amount held in cash with the 
disbursing officer was $14.4 million, and the 
balance in the trust fund was $3,508. 


General Economic Conditions 


The confusion resulting from increased activity 
in the commodity markets early in September has 
abated, and the first buying rush has slackened, 
although the rise in employment and business 
activity indexes has been maintained. The De- 
partment of Agriculture index of prices received 
by farmers showed little change, dropping from 
98 to 97 during October. The index of agricul- 
tural marketings during October, compiled by 
the Department of Commerce, showed a seasonal 
increase from 120 to 125. Moody’s spot com- 
modity index declined from 168.7 to 163.8. 


Table 6.—Status of the railroad retirement account as 


Stock-market activity rose slightly during 
October, the largest, fluctuations being regis- 
tered by war-industry stocks. The Dow-Jones 
index of industrial stock prices rose from 150.72 
in September to 152.15 in October. The volume 
of trading, which had decreased from the early 
September high of 17.5 million shares during the 
week of September 9, decreased to 3.2 million 
for the week of October 14 but averaged about 
6.6 million for the 3 succeeding weeks. Bond 
prices rose; the Dow-Jones index of bond prices 
was 88.11 in September and 89.95 in October. 

Those industries in which the war activity has 
had its greatest effect are shown by the season- 
ally adjusted Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production and its component parts. 
The total index rose from 111 to 120 during 
October. Durable-goods activity showed a large 
change from 103 to 122, reflecting the anticipated 
orders of armaments abroad and preparations for 
increased defense orders at home. 


-~ Of the regionalized industries, activity in the 


of June 30, 1938, and by months, July 1938-October 1939! 






































| | | 
. | . Transfers 3 3-percent /|Deposits with) Benefit Cash with 
io ~ a | from appro- ——— foe me special disbursing ayments | disbursing pee a 
Year and month on first priation repay- by trust Treasury officer for ssued by officer at end of 
of month ? to trust ments ? fund notes ac- benefit pay- | disbursing at end of menth 
fund quired ¢ ments officer § month 

$93, 692 | $141, 803, 720 $27, 360 | $1, 410, 821 $66, 200, 000 $86, 900, 000 | $80, 491, 156 $1, 014, 899 $140, 027 
118, 343, 692 22, 000, 000 | Sa 2, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 8, 115, 367 12, 899, 531 142, 903 
96, 343, 692 9, 500, 000 yy, 1, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 402, 865 12, 496, 665 180, 117 
86, 843, 692 11, 500, 000 ee 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 567, 162 13, 929, 503 189, 514 
75, 343, 692 11, 500, 000 i _ _ =a 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 706, 77 15, 222, 732 201, 873 
63, 843, 692 16, 500, 000 |? i ee 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 856, 363 21, 366, 368 206, 674 
47, 343, 692 16, 500, 000 _, 3 ae 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 813, 153 27, 553, 215 210, 391 
30, 843, 692 1, 500, 000 a eS | epee 8, 750, 817 18, 802, 397 211, 516 
DL Citcncenckendee~ SSE SRS as 9, 043, 924 9, 758, 472 211, 928 
29, 343, 692 18, 000, 000 |) SEN os 18, 000, 000 9, 109, 816 18, 648, 655 213, 663 

DRED Tuccncescuneee< |) =e : Z 213, 663 9, 172, 486 9, 689, 832 ‘ 
11, 343, 692 93, 692 2, 100 266, 301 | —10, 000, 000 10, 359, 993 9, 097, 189 10, 952, 636 16, 743 
ll, 4 (5) 3, 260 Sf Se eet 9, 029, 007 1, 923, 629 1, 955, 579 
11, 250, 000 248, 897, 412 121, 000 3, 612, 698 67, 200, 000 193, 473, 656 186, 156, 083 1, 923, 629 1, 955, 579 
131, 400,000 | 21,900,000| 1,743|...... 1,900,000 | 20,000,000| 9,050,584 | 12,864,044 1,957,322 
109, 500, 000 18, 100, 000 SO es 8, 100, 000 10, 000, 000 9, 017, 619 13, 846, 424 1, 958, 788 
91, 400, 000 7, 150, 000 SS RE: eae eevee 9, 109, 987 9, 192, 396 13, 764, 016 1, 646 
, 250, 10, 000, 000 4 ee 10, 000, 000 9, 395, 427 14, 368, 588 3, 508 
74, 250, 000 306, 047, 412 128, 916 3, 612, 698 77, 200, 000 242, 583, 644 222, $21, 111 14, 368, 588 3, 508 
































1 The railrcad retirement account was created by the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937. An act ageperes July 1, 1937, appropriated to the account the 
unexpended balance of the $46,620,000 which had been appropriated for the 
year 1936-37 for the payment of benefits under the 1935 act, and provided 
that all benefit payments made from that appropriation prior to July 1, 
1937, be considered as having been made from the railroad retirement account. 
Cents omitted. For monthly figures July 1936-June 1938, and for an expla- 
nation of the derivation of balances, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 6, table 2 

2 Balance as of fiscal years is balance on last day of June. Balance as of 
July 1 includes appropriation for new fiscal year: $118,250,000 for 1938-39, 
and $120,150,000 for 1939-40. 

3 Includes checks canceled by the General Accounting Office and repay- 
ments on account of improper payments to claimants. Checks returned 
to disbursing officer and canceled by him are not included. (Sec footnote 5.) 
Cancelations and repayments are treated as additions to trust fund. 
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4 Minus item represents sale of notes. 

5 On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by dis- 
bursing officer, total benefit payments are $8.6 miliion less than total on 
basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, as 
shown on p. 79, table 3, since checks drawn 7 disbursing officer as of first 
of a month are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered on 
books of the Railroad Retirement Board in latter part of preceding month. 

6 Transfer of $3.720 balance from 1935 act appropriation shown on Daily 
Statement of the U. S. Treasury in June was taken account of in prior fiscal 
year on books of the Railroad Retirement Board. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 


Social Security 




















steel industry shows the greatest impact of the Steel activity, as measured by percent of capacity, 
present upswing. Pig-iron production went from reached unprecedented levels, rising from 87.5 for 
101 to 119, and steel ingots from 123 to 160. the week of October 7 to 91.0 for the week of 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 


fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40 ! 
{In thousands] 






























































| Fiscal year 1939-40 through October 
Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 
| 
| | 
| Fiscal year United 
State 1938-39, Social Security Board States Pub- Children’s Bureau 
| = Total lic Health 
grants grants Service 
| 
Unemploy- Maternal 
Old-age |, Alto | aiadto | mentcom- | Public | and child- |, Services | Child- 
assistance | 4¢pendent | tne blind health for crippled) welfare 
children pensation ad-| work health children services 
ministration? services 
Total, all participating 
Ra ..| $321, 985.3 | $132,346.0 | $79,354.7 | $12, 930.9 $2, 063. 8 $30, 004. 6 $3, 999. 1 $1, 909.8 $1, 412.7 $670.3 
Alabama ele ‘ 2, 308. 1 979.6 319.0 98.7 7.7 296.0 142.3 56. 5 38.8 20.5 
Alaska. ___- 304. 5 142.7 64.8 ®) () 23.4 19.0 23.6 5.8 6.1 
Arizona. ... ; 2,017.7 800. 2 445.5 116.1 18.1 126.0 30.7 36.0 15.0 12.6 
Arkansas... iiss 1,618.9 697.0 257.1 57.9 10.9 195.8 85.7 35.3 34.4 19.9 
California. _....... 27, 847.0 13, 442.7 9, 905. 2 717.9 519.0 2, 095. 4 119.8 48.2 15.9 21.4 
Colorado miiaieiien | 7, 214.4 3, 101.8 | 2, 486. 4 256. 6 43.4 224.2 23.3 27.9 27.0 8.0 
Connecticut... ... 3, 824.9 1, 805. 0 1, 004. 1 () 9.1 508. 5 52.9 24.7 15.5 10.1 
Delaware... _. 525.4 233. 6 62.3 22.9 @) 106. 3 15.9 15.9 2.6 7.6 
District of Columbia 1, 267.9 603. 2 216.8 61.0 14.2 248. 5 35.1 17.0 6.6 4.0 
area 3, 929.9 1, 765. 7 1, 133.1 106.3 73.7 306. 7 78.9 30.3 25.7 11.0 
EES ee ee 3, 314.0 1, 249.4 431.8 126.0 21.8 398. 3 137.0 71.7 39.4 23.5 
Hawaii__.___. 532.9 253.1 52.6 60.7 2,3 71.8 31.0 19.2 9.6 5.8 
RESET 2,015.1 690. 9 363.0 101.5 12.7 134.7 34.9 22.7 13.1 8.5 
TEES 15, 678.9 8,910.4 6, 942.5 (®) (3) 1, 618.1 153. 6 72.6 98.4 25.1 
Indiana. ._. 10, 072. 8 4, 276.8 2, 380. 3 647.5 102.6 946.2 102.4 34.2 38.7 24.8 
 _ ar 7, 899.8 2, 731.0 2. 199.0 @) 82.7 329.8 88.2 23.1 28.5 9.7 
Kansas........__- 4, 323.9 1, 558.9 945.1 | 232.3 43.1 198. 9 61.1 52.5 7.7 18.1 
Kentucky... .._....- 3, 269. 1 1,415.8 811.0 | (3) (’) 380. 2 123.6 40.4 41.6 19.1 
Louisiana... .......... 4, 321.6 1, 661.6 659. 5 | 449.0 25.9 375.8 85.9 47.9 17.5 () 
| 2, 713.7 985. 1 560. 0 66.7 58.0 232.6 31.2 25.0 6.8 4.8 
Maryland litle 4, 280. 9 1, 617.3 626.8 380.9 28. 6 453.1 61.9 33.2 20.1 12.7 
Massachusetts... _- 19 177.3 6, 515.2 4, 554.8 510.9 51.0 1, 211.2 121.1 34.0 29.7 2.5 
Michigan... ..... 13, 699 3 5, 935. 2 3, 350. 4 689.7 48.3 1, 607.3 140.7 42.3 51.0 5.4 
Minnesota. - -_._- 11, 253. 7 3, 055. 3 2,819.4 332.8 43.3 593. 4 84.9 33.9 30. 6 17.0 
Mississippi 1, 575.9 704.3 309.9 (3) 9.2 176.9 116.3 46.7 15.4 29.9 
Missourt. ..___. 10, 860. 5 4, 214.4 3, 013.9 304. 2 @) 722. 1 73.6 32.9 46.4 21.3 
Montana 2, 208. 3 797.9 | 466.8 | 89.0 6.5 156.0 26.7 28.8 16.8 7.3 
Nebraska. .. 4, 041.6 1, 300.9 849.0 | 172.2 22.4 183.3 34.3 14.8 19.8 5.2 
Nevada : 566. 1 257.9 148.1 () () 74.5 14.0 15.8 8 4.7 
New Hampshire. - - . 1, 104.9 521.9 265. 1 33.3 17.9 148. 5 33. 2 11.4 5.1 7.4 
New Jersey. | 6, 862. 1 3, 499.8 1, 516.2 447.5 37.8 1, 315.5 89.9 37.7 42.1 13.2 
New Mexico ....... rae: 839. 2 355.4 101.6 52.8 6.4 88.8 38.9 42.1 16.8 7.9 
New York......- | 30,902.8| 11, 703.9 5, 275. 5 1, 745.9 130.0 4, 174.9 226.5 88.7 53.6 8.9 
North Carolina _.. } 4, 553.0 1, 832. 5 764.9 193. 5 62.3 518.9 153.8 59.9 54.4 24.8 
North Dakota...._. 1, 456. 1 564.8 | 302. 6 84.0 4.5 86. 2 37.7 19.4 21.5 8.9 
. eee eee 19 589.5 7, 891.5 5, 493. 5 557.2 171.3 1, 366.6 168 6 67.0 40.7 26.6 
Oklahoma . 9, 465. 1 3, 608. 4 2, 696. 6 | 325. 3 75.4 328. 2 85.1 44.5 36.9 14.4 
Oregon... .. ‘id | 3, 656. 3 1, 416 6 885. 5 83.1 23. 4 328.9 28.3 26.0 32.4 8.9 
Pennsylvania. ... 22, 221. 6 10, 195.4 4, 223.6 2, 334.4 (3) 3, 297.3 213.6 57.7 54.0 14.7 
Rhode Island-..... | 1, 808. 7 646. 5 199. 0 45.6 () 339. 7 32.3 14.7 8.7 6.5 
South Carolina 2, 340.9 1, 134.5 509.3 111.4 25.0 278.9 112.4 53.2 25.9 18.3 
South Dakota 2, 531.8 1 500. 1 8.8 4.1 33.7 23.3 14.4 9.7 
Tennessee... . 4, 083. 8 1, 696. 1 783. 7 259.1 37.6 401.0 121.2 45.3 25.4 22.7 
. ae 11, 843.9 4, 599. 5 3, 179.8 (3) (3) 1, 040. 5 170.9 98.8 81.2 23.3 
eee 2, 756. 4 . 613. 1 134.8 10.9 149.0 31.1 19.2 11.0 11.0 
Vermont.......... Es 877.9 354.3 175.8 14.8 5.1 94.2 23.5 25.4 8.1 7.2 
, eee ioe 1, 954.7 1, 069.9 334.9 74.5 22.7 419.3 111.5 44.5 43.0 19.4 
Washington... _._... —_ ‘ 7, 352.7 2, 638. 5 1, 828.7 219.5 62.3 428.5 43.9 17.3 26. 2 12.0 
,. 4. “PRES: 3, 551.8 1, 319.3 486. 1 205. 4 29.0 463.0 41.3 53.4 27.2 13.8 
Wisconsin 8, 797. 1 2, 765. 7 1, 630.0 374.6 70.3 514.3 59.2 39.0 59 3 19.0 
Wd tineiiensssaas 729.7 7.0 150.7 33.3 8.4 83.4 11.3 14.2 5.7 0) 

! Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- 
which are not segregated from other Federal funds provided for similar pensation program; as of Oct. 31, 1939, such grants had been made to all 51 
purposes. For any given period, amounts in this table may differ from those jurisdictions. 
in tables 8 and 9, since amounts certified by the Board are attributed to 3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
quarter for which they were provided. The Board may certify amounts to * No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
be granted for current period of operation, for future periods, or for prior 
periods in which programs approved by the Board were ineffect. Payments, Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
therefore, are not necessarily made within period for which funds are certified. Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


4 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 
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November 4. New steel business, representing 
orders for 1940 delivery, declined in the past 
weeks but held at a level higher than anticipated. 
Backlogs of orders are still high, though their 
volume will be reduced substantially by the end 
of the year. 

Automobile production decreased from 85 to 
81 during October with the strike in the Chrysler 
plants as a major factor. Total automobile 
factory sales, however, are estimated by the 


Automobile Manufacturers Association to have 
increased almost 70 percent during October and 
were more than 50 percent greater than October 
sales in 1938. This rise occurred in spite of a 


decrease in sales to foreign markets. Plate-glass 
production, which is closely related to automobile 
activity, rose from 165 to 222. 

In contrast to the large increases in durable- 
goods manufactures, nondurable-goods activity 
leveled off, remaining at 117 during October, 





Table 8.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified | by the Social Security 


Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1938-39 and the first and second quarters of the fiscal 
year 1939-40, as of Nov. 30, 1939 2 


{In thousands] 
































Advances certified for fiscal year | Advances authorized and certified for| Advances authorized and certified for 
1938-39 first quarter of fiscal year 1939-40 | second quarter of fiscal year 1939-40 
State as 
Aid to Aid to Aid to Aid to d to Aid to 
Old-age Old-age Old-age 
dependent the dependent the dependent the 
assistance | “children | blind | *Ssistance | “children | blind | ®Ssistance | “children | blind 

a $208, 050.6 | $30, 496.9 $5, 235.7 | $55, 230.7 $8, 529. 5 $1,400.2 | $54, 331.3 $8, 881.6 $1, 400. 2 
925.8 1 24. 5 178.9 52.9 3.2 230. 3 80. 6 7.1 

163. 2 (3) Q) 48.7 () (*) 7.5 (’) ® 
1, 083. 9 299. 2 42.5 304. 2 99.0 13.3 358. 9 82.8 14.2 
675.7 139.7 23. 2 189. 0 43.6 8.9 187.8 41.2 7.6 
| 22, 482.1 1, 633. 7 1, 140.6 5, 989. 8 413.6 314.7 6, 024. 7 467.1 313.3 
| = §, 936. 5 563. 108. 5 1, 595. 3 165.8 27.2 1, 446.7 143.7 25. 2 
| "ane (3) 17.2 658. 5 (3) 6.6 684. 3 (’) 5.0 

168. 9 64.8 () 44.4 14.7 (?) 46.6 18.0 (0) 
ae 486. 7 169.9 34.9 131.9 42.8 8.9 133. 7 32.0 8.5 
| 2,973.7 169. 4 171.2 678. 0 73.3 45.2 701.4 57.7 44.1 
1, 675, 2 412.2 80.3 264. 6 75.3 13.6 266. 3 81.5 13.7 
133.8 134.1 1.1 34.0 39.0 1.4 29.0 32.3 1.4 
1, 178.7 302. 6 39.0 263. 5 75.0 10. 2 270.3 75.0 9.1 

14, 768. 6 @) (3) 4, 156. 2 (*) (3) 4, 231.2 (*) 1] 
| 6,776.9 1, 750. 1 286.9 1, 738.3 450. 1 77.5 1, 789. 5 480, 2 76.1 
6, 248. 9 Q) 166. 9 1, 617.6 (’) 47.6 1, 669. 6 (3) 53.0 
2, 677.3 552.7 115.8 693, 2 176. 5 30. 5 731.2 176. 5 32.8 

Sed 2, 351. 5 () @) 609. 1 (@) () 614.8 (’) (*) 
UE ae 1, 886. 6 979.6 60. 4 474.7 320. 4 19.3 497.4 354. 6 20.2 
SE ee 1, 534.0 196. 0 178.1 7.5 49.8 44.5 437.6 50.2 42.5 
i | 1,908.9 1, 070.3 79. 5 483.7 203. 4 22.2 493. 6 273.3 21.4 
Massachusetts _ _.| 12, 708.5 1, 440. 5 152.7 3, 396. 5 313.5 40.1 3, 405. 4 230.7 37.3 
Michigan __-___- 8, 193. 5 1, 550. 0 75. 4 2, 149.8 448.8 27.6 1, 875.3 419.9 26, 2 
Minnesota. 8, 297.7 813.1 111.6 2, 250. 1 253. 3 31.3 2, 185. 6 253. 2 33.0 
+ gl 3 793. 5 @) 15.0 227.8 (3) 5.8 232.6 (?) 7.2 

SST 7, 887.3 757.4 @) 2, 259. 0 195.9 (3) 2, 227.2 226. 4 () 
2 Se : 1, 528. 2 247.9 4.9 354. 2 7.5 5.0 348. 4 65.6 4.8 
ES ae : 2, 752. 7 528.9 74.9 643. 2 120. 2 19.6 633.9 129. 2 15.5 

ESL, SS a i 348. 6 (*) () 89. 2 (?) () 93.4 (*) (*) 
New Hampshire.__....__.._______ Sonsidoat ; 574.9 52.4 37.8 162. 2 19.7 10.9 162.3 19.6 10.9 
ot 3, 213.0 1, 228.1 84.3 927.9 344.5 22.7 928.9 219.3 23.1 
2 - “aaa 276.0 136.8 17.7 69.9 39.7 4.6 80.9 39.6 5.0 
Sapa ; 14, 886. 7 4, 047.0 320.3 3, 887.9 1, 107. 7 91.7 4, 026. 4 1, 354. 2 100. 1 
North Carolina........._.___- 1, $54. 1 549.8 174.8 578. 4 146. 4 47.9 560. 3 144.7 44.5 
Ra 896. 5 201.9 8.6 213.6 72.2 2.9 233. 5 63.3 3.5 
aS 15, 392. 0 1, 462. 2 471.2 4, 046. 0 360. 6 111.4 4, 236. 4 320.9 04.7 
EE eae 5, 426.7 657.3 171.4 1, 922. 5 216.7 53. 5 2, 077. 2 253. 3 57.7 
Oregon.._..____- 2, 535. 5 230. 6 70.7 614.4 56. 4 16.6 670.3 58. 4 16.6 

Pennsylvania. _...___- 11, 380. 1 3, 478.8 (3) 2, 630. 1 1, 227.0 (*) 2, 527.1 1, 437.4 (3) 

EES SL 738. 5 160.9 (3) 196. 0 42.8 () 201.6 46.8 (’) 
South Carolina 1, 122.7 7 48.8 307. 5 62.8 14.5 306.7 68.9 15.7 
South Dakota____- 2, 088. 7 @) 23.6 399. 9 (*) 6.5 363. 8 (’) 6.4 
ennessee_____ __- 1, 927.2 796. 8 138. 4 524, 2 199. 5 28.2 649.6 191.8 238.0 

|” UE 9, 916.8 () (® 2, 669. 5 (?) (3) 1,070.3 (’) 0) 
ETS - 1. 762. 8 328. 6 31.0 440. 5 107.7 6.8 458. 4 103.0 8.1 
Vermont_..__.___- 506. 9 46. 2 15.5 123. 4 14.8 5.1 131.8 15.4 4.9 
SE a ae 554.8 94.1 53.6 194.3 48.3 12.6 232.7 41.7 17.5 
Washington........._. a 5, 125.6 694. 8 181.0 1, 324.8 161, 2 45,2 1,370.7 160. 5 45.5 
RE See ae 1, 580. 5 591.6 79.1 346.7 139.3 21.6 352.0 149.4 21,3 
Risin aint nedchdomuickbeanceas 5, 826. 1 1, 236.0 277.5 1, 610. 4 352. 1 66.9 1, 686. 5 406. 7 71,7 
it pecs aiinescceseenaniun 414.6 78.1 25.3 119.9 25.7 6.2 109. 8 24.0 5.9 
































! This table is not comparable to tables showing amount of obligations 
incurred wig oe to recipients, which include payments to recipients 


from Fed 


State, and local funds but exclude administrative expense. 


? For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see the Bulletin, December 1938, p. 75. 


100 


3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this 


column. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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Table 9.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services: | Advances authorized and certified * by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the fiscal year 1938-39 and the first and second quarters of the fiscal year 1939-40, as of Nov. 30, 1939* 


{In thousands] 





Employment service administration 


















































Unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration l 
Under the Social Security Act Under the Wagner-Peyser Act ! 
} | | 
State | | } Fiscal year 1939-40 
| Second 8 d 
; | . econ 
Fiscal year may | -auarter, | Fiscal vear vast gues quarter, | Fiscal year ail Certifications 
eae - | fiscal year | 38-< o~ scal year | 1938-39 4 on- 
year Tan 1939-40 year 1939-40) "1939°40 a oe sp 
thorized 5 | First quar-| Second 
ter quarter 
| ee $38, 542.5 | * $12, 470.5 $6, 832.4 | $20,218.8 | * $7, 428.3 $3, 769. 1 $126.6 | $3, 246.2 $794. 4 $309. 0 
Alabama........._. 421.7 96. 5 85.5 245.3 55.9 58.1 1.9 69.4 16.3 16.3 
Nn ceainnenin 30.2 9.7 7.6 9.4 3.3 2.8 0 10.1 2.5 2.5 
|” eeenaee 182.4 $78.6 0 99.4 647.4 0 4 11.4 8.1 3.4 
Arkansas... .. 232.3 $142.0 0 115.9 6 53.8 0 2.5 48.6 11.2 11.2 
California... .. 3, 338. 2 855. 5 808. 3 487.6 226. 4 205.3 5.7 148.9 37.0 37.3 
Colorado. ......-. 247.2 6 146.0 0 146.0 $78.2 0 9 27.2 6.3 6.3 
Connecticut... .... | 1,042.0 67 426.0 0 309. 5 67 172.6 0 0 42.1 11.5 11.5 
Delaware ; ‘ 153. 9 38.2 39.9 61.1 15.5 12.7 4 10.5 3.2 3.2 
District of Columbia. 200. 3 6154.1 0 172.7 604.4 0 0 0 0 0 
Florida... ia 334.8 # 189. 6 0 160.9 $114.1 0 1.0 38. 5 8.9 8.9 
| 
Georgia. . . 364. 4 109. 2 104.7 347.1 93.4 91.0 2.2 76.3 18.8 18.8 
Hawaii aiak 126. 7 34.8 33.2 9.4 2.6 1.2 0 10.7 3.8 3.8 
Idaho. . a 173.9 688.6 0 73.2 6 46.1 0 .6 11.7 2.9 2.9 
Illinois... 950. 1 510.0 455.8 402. 4 400. 2 252. 1 6.0 200. 1 46. 2 46.2 
Indiana. . 1, 268. 5 680. 4 0 526.9 6 265.9 0 2.7 84.9 21.0 21.0 
Iowa 424.7 $ 202.3 0 231.4 ¢ 127.6 0 2.2 64.8 17.6 17.6 
Kansas ‘ 319.4 $144.3 0 113.6 54.6 0 3.7 49.3 15.0 15.0 
Kentucky 492. 5 153. 5 145.0 146. 5 49.5 $2.2 3.5 68. 6 18.0 18.8 
Louisiana. . 520. 4 188.9 0 273.7 ¢ 186.9 0 1.9 55.1 12.7 12.7 
Maine 353. 0 6177.5 0 122.0 6 55.1 0 6 20.9 5.0 5.0 
Maryland... _. | 682.8 $312.5 0 262.8 140.6 0 1.2 42.8 10.0 10.0 
Massachusetts. __. 2, 482. 4 632. 5 544.5 891.6 275.9 227.0 3.0 111.5 26.1 25.4 
Michigan... ‘ 2, 055. 7 492.9 408. 4 1, 357. 4 418.8 287. 2 6.1 127.0 32.4 $2.1 
Minnesota... 1, 006.3 188, 7 164.6 453. 7 121.2 118.8 1.3 67.2 15.5 15.7 
Mississippi 238. 5 60. 6 52.1 114.7 31.9 32.2 1.4 52.7 12.2 12.2 
Missouri... .. 768. 1 227.5 187.4 543.1 146.4 160.8 3.3 95.2 27.5 27.5 
Montana 118.9 51.1 38.2 4.5 38.7 27.9 1.9 14.1 3.3 1.9 
Nebraska... 194.0 $101.4 0 140.6 $81.8 0 2.0 36.1 8.3 8.3 
Nevada. ... 94.9 23.1 22.6 59.9 16.3 12.5 a 10.2 2.5 2.5 
New Hampshire 236.9 $92.0 0 105. 6 * 56.6 0 4 12.2 3.8 3.8 
New Jersey... - | 1, 448.3 477.4 460. 4 571.6 194. 5 183.3 3.8 106.0 24.5 27.2 
New Mexico 113.4 30.7 26. 2 80.7 20. 5 11.3 3 11.1 2.6 2.8 
New York. 4, 959. 2 1, 182. 2 1, 032.3 4, 285.2 1, 087.3 899. 6 8.9 330. 2 76.2 76. 2 
North Carolina 859. 4 $ 308. 4 0 290. 1 210. 5 0 2.2 83.2 21.7 21.7 
North Dakota 77.0 6 37.3 0 76.7 648.9 0 » 17.9 4.1 4.1 
Ohio ; 1, 895.4 557. 1 503. 2 457.7 195.3 110.9 6.5 174.3 40.3 54.9 
Oklahoma 362. 6 $198.2 0 252. 0 6 130.0 0 2.2 62.8 14.8 14.8 
Oregon 489. 4 119. 5 127.2 165. 1 42.6 39.5 9 25.0 7.5 5.8 
Pennsylvania 3, 653. 7 918. 2 952. 5 3, 019.8 765.3 661.4 20.0 252.6 58.3 58.3 
Rhode Island 623.9 147.8 146.3 92.7 24.8 24.7 6 18.0 4.2 4.6 
South Carolina 340.4 92.1 | 76.7 136. 5 56.3 53.3 1.2 45.6 10.5 10.5 
South Dakota 95.9 $41.2) 0 34.9 $12.9 0 5 18,2 4.2 4.2 
Tennessee. . 503.8 110.0 107.2 372.1 95. 1 88.6 3.5 68.6 15.8 15.8 
Texas .. 973.1 ¢ 477.3 0 1, 006. 5 6 563. 1 0 9.5 152.8 42.7 42.7 
Utah 218. 2 106. 2 0 83. 5 642.7 0 3 13.3 3.1 3.1 
Vermont 146. 5 *61.1 | 0 64.0 ¢ 33.1 0 aan 10.7 2.5 2.5 
Virginia... .. 614.1 $ 304.9 | 0 232.0 6114.5 | 0 1.8 63. 5 15.1 15.1 
Washington 417.0 142.8 124.8 270.9 82.5 | 78.4 1.3 41.0 11.2 10.0 
West Virginia 808. 8 6341.5 | 0 282. 2 6121.5 | 0 1.3 45.4 11.3 11.3 
Wisconsin 684.3 176.7 148.3 405. 2 | 100. 2 89. 1 2.4 77.1 19.2 19.3 
Wyoming... 113.0 31.9 29.2 51.5 | 15.0 | 7.2 1.3 10.5 2.5 2.5 











' Includes for fiscal year 1939-40 grants under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
Such grants are not included in table on grants under the Social Security Act 
(p. 99). Excludes State and local ap ropriations to empiegunent service. 

+ Advances are certified by the Socia Becurity Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which is not necessarily the 

riod in which certification is made. All grants authorized as of Oct. 31 

ave been certified with the exception of certain grants authorized under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. 

* For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see the Bulletin, January 1939, p. 71. 

‘ Includes only grants certified since July 1, 1939. 

‘ Apportionment of $3 million and reapportionment of unexpended bal- 
ances of $246,165, authorized in accordance with secs. 5 and 6 of Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

* Some grants cover first 6 months of fiscal year. 
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7 Certified by the Social cua Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment into railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance 
with sec. 13 (d) and (f) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
Connecticut State law does not provide for authorization by the State to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to transfer funds from the State account in the 
unemployment trust fund to the railroad unemployment insurance account 
in the unemployment trust fund. In accordance with sec. 13 (°} of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, therefore, Connecticut withdraws from 
the unemployment trust fund amounts necessary for administrative expenses 
under the unemployment compensation law. 


Source: Social Security Board (authorizations and apportionments), 
Bureau of Accounts and Audits (certifications). 
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with correspondingly small changes in employ- 
ment. This comparative stability, resulting in 
part from the stable demand for consumer goods, 
indicates a reasonably steady demand for labor 
and a constant flow of supplies to the consumer. 

The third important component of the Federal 
Reserve Board index, mineral production, showed 
a marked rise, reflecting primarily the require- 
ments of durable-goods industries. Iron ore 
showed the largest rise, from 97 to 128. 

The value of building construction contracts, 
measured by a 3-month moving average of F. W. 
Dodge Corporation data, declined 2 points during 
October, reflecting decreases in both public and 
private construction. 

Employment and pay rolls, as well as produc- 
tion, rose during October with the largest increases 
in those industries which showed the greatest gains 
in production. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
adjusted index of factory employment increased 
3.8 percent, from 97.3 to 101.0; the unadjusted 
index moved from 100.0 to 103.3. Factory pay 
rolls, unadjusted, rose from 93.6 to 101.3. 


Employment and pay rolls in retail trade rose 
during the month, reflecting the usual seasonal 
increase. Wholesale trade also showed increases. 

The wholesale price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics rose from 79.1 in September to 79.4 in 
October. The index of retail food prices decreased 
1 point to 78.0 during the month. 

The Department of Commerce revised index of 
income payments, one portion of which is closely 
related to earnings, continued its gains, rising 
from 86.7 in September to 88.3 in October. The 
index of salaries and wages showed a parallel 
movement from 84.2 to 87.0. The index of com- 
pensation of employees in covered industry was 
82 in October as compared with 79 in September. 

Although it is impossible to anticipate the 
duration of the present expansion, it is reasonable 
on the basis of conditions prevailing up to and in- 
cluding October to anticipate that the increased 
level of activity, together with the seasonal expan- 
sion in consumer-goods industries, will be reflected 
in higher tax collections in the last quarter of 1939 
and the first quarter of 1940. 


Chart III.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-October 1939 
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Social Security 

















RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


GENERAL 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. Address Before the American 
Federation of Labor, Cincinnati, 1939. American Fed- 
erationist, Washington, Vol. 46, No. 11 (November 
1939), pp. 1205-1213. 

The Chairman of the Social Security Board discusses 
the major changes effected by the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939 in the fields of old-age and survivors 
insurance, unemployment compensation, and health and 
welfare services. The same issue of the Federationist con- 
tains an editorial on the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1939 and on recommendations of the A. F. of L. for 
further changes. 
Gitt, CorrInGTOoN. 

Unemployment. 


Wasted Manpower; The Challenge of 
New York: Norton, 1939. 312 pp. 
Considers the character, extent, and causes of unemploy- 
ment in the United States; traces the steps for its relief; 
and undertakes to show the relationships among present 
programs for its alleviation. In particular, the functions 
of unemployment compensation, public works, the em- 
ployment services, and a works program ee discussed. 
The utility of work relief is emphasized. One chapter 
deals with unemployment in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, the Scandinavian countries, and others. 
The work contains a brief, classified bibliography. 
Honavs, Remnnarp A. ‘The New Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance Plan.”’ Eastern Underwriter, New 
York, Vol. 40, No. 40 (Oct. 6, 1939), pt. 2, pp. 86 ff. 
(“Life Insurance Salesmanship Edition 1939.’’) 


The Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 which 
deal with old-age and survivors insurance are explained as 
“the result of typically democratic, educational processes 
which led to a better understanding of the basic principles 
involved.” The author emphasizes the distinction be- 
tween private and social insurance and declares that the 
amendments show “a decided growth in the grasp of the 
fundamentals of social insurance.” 


“Old Age Insurance Amendments.’”’ Alabama Social 
Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 4, No. 2 (November 1939), 
p. 5. 

Includes a description of old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions under the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1939, and a statement of their effect on Alabama, issued 
by the Acting Regional Director of the Social Security 
Board in Birmingham. 

“Proofs of Age Accepted by Five Agencies.”’ Vital 
Statistics—Special Reports (U. 8. Bureau of the Census), 
Washington, Vol. 7, No. 15 (Mar. 2, 1939), pp. 49-51. 
Processed. 

Contains information prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census in cooperation with the Social Security Board and 
shows in tabular form the types of proofs of age accepted 
by the United States Department of State (passport 
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regulation), Social Security Board (Bureaus of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance and of Public Assistance), 
Railroad Retirement Board, Civil Service Commission, 
and Veterans’ Administration. 


“Protective Legislation for Agricultural Workers in 
Chile.” Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 49, 
No. 4 (October 1939), pp. 890-892. 


Data on legal protection for women and children in 
agriculture, paid vacations, hygienic housing, workmen’s 
compensation, and compulsory health insurance. 

Rovunps, Josernx B. Research Facilities of the Inter- 
national Labour Office Available to Américan Libraries. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1939. 70 pp. 
“The constantly growing importance” of the Interna- 

tional Labor Organization “as an institution of social 

and economic research” is brought out in this description 
of the I. L. O. library, the archives and general information 
section, and the publications. A concise account is also 

given of the organization of the I. L. O. 

“Sees Social Security as Factor to But 1/6 of Buyers.” 
National Underwriter, Life Insurance Edition, Chicago, 
Vol. 43, No. 45 (Nov. 10, 1939), pp. 8-9. 

The title refers to one of several papers dealing with the 
relation of the social security program to life insurance, 
which are summarized in the article. Addresses before 
the 1939 Chicago meeting of the American Institute of 
Actuaries by the following speakers are noted: E. G. 
Fassel, Northwestern Mutual Life; M. A. Linton, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life; R. A. Hohaus, Metropolitan Life; 
Earl F. Bucknell, Bankers Life of Iowa; George Immer- 
wahr and Russell Reagh, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment; and R. J. Myers, W. R. Williamson, and John B. 
St. John, Social Security Board. 

“Social Security Actuary Gives Views on the Present Act.” 
National Underwriter, Life Insurance Edition, Chicago, 
Vol. 43, No. 45 (Nov. 10, 1939), p. 10. 


Summary of an address and letter by W. R. Williamson, 
actuarial consultant to the Social Security Board, on the 
past and present provisions of the Social Security Act. 
“Social Security Merit System Amendments.” Public 

Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 11 (November 1939), 

p. 6. Processed. 


A brief report of a meeting in October between repre- 
sentatives of the Social Security Board and seven State 
welfare administrators to discuss the Social Security Act 
amendments relating to the “establishment and main- 
tenance of personnel standards on a merit basis.” 

U. S. Bureau or Homes Economics. Family Income and 
Expenditures, Plains and Mountain Region. Part I, 
Family Income. Washington: U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1939. 330 pp. (Consumer Purchases Study: 
Urban and Village Series. U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 345.) 
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This study of consumer purchases was conducted during 
1935-1936 by the Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, with the cooperation of the 
National Resources Committee, the Works Progress 
Administration, and the Central Statistical Board. The 
present volume contains detailed information on the in- 
come of native white, unbroken families studied in small 
cities and villages in the Plains and Mountain Region. 


U. §S. Nationat Resources Committer. Consumer 
Expenditures in the United States; Estimates for 1935-36. 
Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 
195 pp. 

This report “is based primarily on data obtained in the 
Study of Consumer Purchases, a Nation-Wide Works 
Progress Administration project conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics with the cooperation of the National Resources 
Committee and the Central Statistical Board. It shows 
how families and individuals in different groups spend 
their incomes and presents a broad national picture of the 
division of expenditures for the major classes of consumer 
goods and services.” The two main parts are Average 
Patterns of Consumer Spending, and National Consump- 
tion in 1935-36. Includes charts, tables, summaries, and 
interpretative material. 


U. 8S. Works Progress ADMINISTRATION. DIVISION oF 
Researcn. Urban Youth: Their Characteristics and 
Economic Problems; A Preliminary Report of the Survey 
of Youth in the Labor Market. Washington: U. 8. 
Works Progress Administration,1939. 52 pp. Processed. 
(Division of Research, Series I, No. 24.) 

“This survey is a so-called follow-up survey of urban 
youth. It follows the course taken by graduates from 
school, but unlike other such surveys, it records the ex- 
periences of youth between school and the date of inter- 
view.” The field work was performed during the summer 
and fall of 1938 in Binghamton (New York), Birmingham, 
Denver, Duluth, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
From 30,000 detailed work histories data are given on the 
education of youth, entry into the labor market, method 
of learning of jobs, special difficulties in finding work, 
employment status, unemployment experiences and atti- 
tudes, occupations, earnings, and hours of work. 


“Welfare Agencies in Kentucky.”” Kentucky Department 
of Welfare Bulletin, Frankfort, Vol. 1, No. 6 (September 
1939), pp. 2-14. Processed. 

A directory of private and public welfare agencies in 
Kentucky, divided into the following broad classes: 
agencies included under the Social Security Act; agencies 
not included under the Social Security Act, but largely 
operated by the Federal Government; State facilities; 
county facilities under private funds; private welfare 
agencies; and patriotic and civic clubs and organizations. 


Winters, G. W. “Discussion of a Group Pension Plan.” 
Eastern Underwriter, New York, Vol. 40, No. 39 (Sept. 
29, 1939), pp. 20 ff. 


A discussion designed to assist insurance representatives 
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to explain a typical group pension proposal “as a simple, 
straightforward matter, with nothing difficult about it.” 
The basic provisions of such plans are described and 
their relation to the social security program is considered. 


Woorter, T. J., Jr. “The Future Working Population.” 
Rural Sociology, University, La., Vol. 4, No. 3 (Sep- 
tember 1939), pp. 275-282. 

Shows the relation of the unemployment problem to 
the large increase of births shortly after the World War, 
a situation which has given the United States its maximum 
increase in working population at a time when work 
opportunities are at a minimum. Discusses the impli- 
cations for the labor market, for farm-city migration, 
racial composition of the working population, types of 
future dependent groups, eventual retirement policies, and 
other social and economic adjustments. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


BarTRAM, WituiaM E. ‘Prevention of Blindness as Seen 
by a Commission for the Blind.’ Sight-Saving Review, 
Philadelphia, Vol. 9, No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 163- 
168. 


On the basis of the experience of the Ohio Commission 
for the Blind, this article outlines a number of activities 
possible to such commissions in preventing loss of sight. 


City Cius or New York. Commitrese oN Socran 
Wetrare. Health Insurance. New York, March 4, 
1939. 34 pp. 


After more than a year of study, the Committee on 
Social Welfare of the New York City Club prepared this 
report containing a resume of the medical-care problem, 
the basic principles of a health plan, and a summary which 
concludes, in part, that “the most effective solution 
consonant with our democratic society is a program of 
health insurance,” to be effected through revision of the 
Social Security Act. The appendixes contain information 
on foreign systems of health insurance, a tabular summary 
of more than 40 voluntary health plans in the United 
States, and a classified bibliography. 


“Directory of State and Insular Health Authorities, 
July 1, 1939.” Public Health Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 54, No. 43 (Oct. 27, 1939), pp. 1923-1936. 


A directory of major administrative personnel and of 
public-health publications in the States and Territories. 


Dustin, Louis. “The Problem of Maternity—A Survey 
and Forecast.’’ American Journal of Public Health, 
Albany, Vol. 29, No. 11 (November 1939), pp. 1205- 
1214. 


Concludes from the progress during the past 25 years 
in reducing the hazards of childbirth that ‘‘the movement 
for maternal welfare has finally come into its own.” The 
author emphasizes the need for further progress and holds 
that current developments, including the entry of the 
Federal Government into the picture, makes the outlook 
“extremely promising.” 
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“First State-Wide Voluntary Health Insurance Plan Makes 
Debut.”” Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J., Octo- 
ber 1939, pp. 24-28. 


Comment by California doctors on the California 
Physicians Service, which provides medical and hospital 
care to subscribers for a flat rate of $2.50 per month. 
Five thousand of the State’s 7,500 doctors are on the 
panel from which the patient may make his choice. 


Gayrorp, Murrer. “A Medical Social Case Work Ap- 
proach to the Development of an Eye Health Program.” 
Sight-Saving Review, Philadelphia, Vol. 9, No. 3 (Sep- 
tember 1939), pp. 192-203. 

One of six articles in the September Sighi-Saving Review 
on the prevention of blindness, as seen from different view- 
points. The medical case-work approach, it is pointed 
out, recognizes individual differences which require in- 
dividualized treatment. A summary sets forth the basic 
objectives for sight conservation. 


Harpin, Gwen. “Prevention of Blindness as Seen by a 


Social Security Administrator.”’ Sight-Saving Review, 


Philadelphia, Vol. 9, No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 177- 
184. 


Describes the work of the division of the blind in the 


Washington State Department of Social Security during 


the first 2 years of its existence. 


Harmon, Pact H. “Division for Handicapped Children: 
A View of the Division for the Fiscal Year 1939-40.” 
Illinois Welfare Bulletin, Springfield, Vol. 30, No. 9 
(October 1939), pp. 10-12. 


Statistics and comment on the Illinois Division for 


Handicapped Children, including data on funds available 
under the Social Security Act. 


Hirsx, Josep. “The Compulsory Health Insurance 
Movement in the United States.’ Social Forces, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 18, No. 1 (October 1939), pp. 
102-114. 


“This paper is predicated on the thesis that the agitation 
for compulsory health insurance in the United States, for 
more than a quarter of a century, constitutes a social 
movement” of interest to the social scientist as well as 
the physician. In tracing the movement from 1907 to 
the present, the author distinguishes four distinct phases 
and gives the outstanding developments of each period. 


Jackson, F. W. ‘The Program of Medical Care in 
Manitoba.” Canadian Public Health Journal, Toronto, 
Vol. 30, No. 10 (October 1939), pp. 479-487. 

The Deputy Minister of Health and Public Welfare of 
the Province of Manitoba presents information on the 
general medical-care problems of the Province, statistics 
of illness, medical services to the unemployed, the 
“municipal doctor” plan adopted by many communities, 
and a recent study of morbidity in Manitoba. 


Kossoris, Max D., and Kyarr, Swen. “Industrial In- 
juries in the United States During 1938.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 49, No. 4 (October 
1939), pp. 869-883. 


Detailed statistical information and comment for 1937 
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and 1938 are given for 19,177 establishments reporting to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Morritt, W. P. “The Federal Hospital Building Pro- 
gram.”’ Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 8 (August 
1939), pp. 35-41. 

The recommendations of the National Health Con- 
ference for expanding hospital facilities are critically dis- 
cussed with respect to community needs, available staff, 
present occupancy, operating costs, and other points. A 
somewhat detailed analysis of six PWA general hospital 
projects in Michigan is included. 


Movuntin, Josspx W. “Orientation in Public Health.” 
American Journal of Public Health, New York, Vol. 29, 
No. 11 (November 1939), pp. 1193-1204. 


Statistical charts and comment on the status of the 
Nation’s health and the training of city and State public- 
health personnel. Includes data on annual illness rates 
from ten leading causes and by income class, percentages 
of persons served by clinics, hospital bed occupancy, and 
the training of official staffs. 


Pacr, Harry O. “Prevention of Blindness as Seen by 
an Interdepartmental Council.” Sight-Saving Review, 
Philadelphia, Vol. 9, No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 185- 
191. 


The experience of a New Hampshire interdepartmental 
committee on sight conservation during its first 18 months 
is said to show ‘‘the possibilities for a state program through 
coordination of its health, education, and welfare depart- 
ments.” 


“The Platform of the American Medical Association.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 113, No. 22 (Nov. 25, 1939), pp. 1966-1968. 


The platform drafted by the Board of Trustees of the 
American Medical Association contains eight points, each 
of which is commented on fully. A single Federal agency 
is recommended to coordinate and administer ‘‘all medical 
and health functions of the Federal Government exclusive 
of those of the Army and Navy.” Public health and 
medical care for the sick are regarded as primarily local 
responsibilities, and “the continued development of the 
private practice of medicine” is recommended. Opposi- 
tion is expressed to any substitution of “salaried govern- 
ment doctors for the private practitioner” or any change 
“which would make the private practitioner subject to the 
control of public officials.” 


Prices, Lzo. “Health Program of International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union.” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 49, No. 4 (October 1939), pp. 811-829. 


“The present report describes the functioning of a trade- 
union plan covering a large group of industrial workers, 
which provides medical care for its members who would 
themselves be unable to pay for such services.” The 
author presents statistical and administrative information 
on the Union Health Center, established in New York in 
1913, and on local union health insurance plans, which 
have expanded rapidly in recent years. Medical benefits, 
hospitalization, and death benefits are also described. 
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“Provisional Mortality Rates for the First Six Months of 


1939.” Public Healih Reports, Washington, Vol. 54, 

No. 42 (Oct. 20, 1939), pp. 1890-1898. 

Table and text showing mortality rates in 40 States for 
the first 6 months of 1939, with comparative provisional 
data for the corresponding period in 1937 and 1938. 


“Revised Standard Birth, Death, and Stillbirth Certifi- 
cates.” Vital Statistics—Special Reports (U. S. Bureau 
of the Census), Washington, Vol. 7, No. 11 (Jan. 12, 
1939), pp. 31-37. Processed. 


“The final revisions of the Standard Certificates of 
Birth, Death, and Stillbirth are presented in this report. 
These are the official Bureau of the Census Standard Cer- 
tificates for the decade 1940-1949 . . . Particular con- 
sideration was given to the expanding needs of the Social 
Security Board .. .” 


Warts, L. L. “The Virginia Commission for the Blind; 
Organization and Scope of Work.” Virginia Public 
Welfare, Richmond, Vol. 17, No. 9 (September 1939), 
pp. | ff. 


A description of five departments of the Virginia Com- 
mission for the Blind: executive, home teaching, voca- 
tional training, placement, and conservation of vision and 
prevention of blindness. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


“Amendments to the Social Security Act.” Tennessee 
Public Welfare Record, Nashville, Vol. 2, Nos. 8-9 
(August-September 1939), pp. 3-4. 


Changes in the public-assistance program under the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 are noted in 
relation to public welfare in Tennessee. 


“Analysis of 1,137 Cases Accepted for Old Age Assistance 
from July 1938 to June 1939.” Relief and Public Assist- 
ance Statistics (New Hampshire Department of Public 
Welfare), place not given, Vol. 2, No. 2 (August 1939), 
pp. 12-14 ff. Processed. 


A table and comment on the characteristics of recipients 
of old-age assistance in New Hampshire accepted for aid 
during the past fiscal year, in comparison with 1937-38, 


“An Analysis of Relief Cases With No Legal Settlement 
in Michigan.” Public Assistance in Michigan (State 
Social Welfare Commission), Lansing, Vol. 6, No. 2 
(April-June 1939), pp. 7-9. 


Astudy of the persons receiving general relief in Michigan 
who have no legal settlement in the State. Includes sta- 
tistical tables and a map showing the State of origin of 
nonsettled cases. 


Armstronc, Davin W. “The Reorganization of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare.” Public 
Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 11 (November 1939), 
pp. 2-4. Processed. 


The temporary commissioner appointed to reorganize 
the Massachusetts State Department of Public Welfare 
reports the major accomplishments of his term under five 
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headings: (1) making the State department a purely 
administrative and supervisory body; (2) reorganizing the 
Division of Aid and Relief to provide generalized super- 
vision and service to local welfare and old-age assistance 
boards; (3) establishing local supervisory districts; (4) 
establishing an appeals organization under a State super- 
visor of appeals; (5) making relief methods and adminis- 
tration uniform throughout the State. 


Botstap, A. C. “Steps Taken in Preparing Annual Relief 
Budget.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 10 
(October 1939), pp. 6-7. Processed. 


The procedure followed in preparing the annual budget 
of the Minneapolis Division of Relief in conformity with 
the provisions of the city charter. 


Brown, Roy M. “‘iiducation for Public Welfare and 
Social Work: II. From the Point of View of the State 
University.”’ Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 18, 
No. 1 (October 1939), pp. 65-70. 


Quotations from several authorities on the nature of 
and training for social work are followed by the author’s 
suggestions that “it may be... that the schools of 
social work need to look critically at the type of education 
they are offering . . . and that thecurricula of schools 
of social work need broadening and enriching from the 
social sciences.’”’ This article should be compared with 
that by Miss Hathway, noted below. 


Ciements, Ricnarp. “The Administration of Voluntary 
Social Service.”” Public Administration, London, Vol. 
17, No. 4 (October 1939), pp. 355-364. 

Information on the British National Council of Social 

Services and its work in rural areas, in new housing 

estates, and among the unemployed. 


Cuioprer, EN. Child Welfare in Ohio. Columbus: Ohio 
Child Welfare Planning Committee, 1939. 14 pp. 


Ohio’s resources for child welfare are described, and 
recommendations are made for a new children’s code and 
for other specific improvements to raise the standards of 
care for children in need of aid. 


Exurs, Wirituram J. “Public Welfare Administration in 
New Jersey.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 7, 
No. 11 (November 1939), pp. 4-6. Processed. 


Summarizes the development of programs for aid to 
dependent children, aid to the needy blind, and old-age 
assistance in New Jersey. The importance of local 
administration is emphasized. 


“Emergency Relief: July 1938-June 1939.” Public 
Assistance in Michigan (State Social Welfare Commis- 
sion), Lansing, Vol. 6, No. 2 (April-June 1939), pp. 
18-23 and 27. 

An over-all summary, with tables and charts, of the 
activities carried on during the past fiscal year by the 
Michigan State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission, 
which was abolished July 1, 1939. Includes data on 
relief by type of industry, reasons for opening and closing 
general-relief cases, sources of funds, employables on 
relief, shelter care, and surplus-commodity distribution. 
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FRIEDLANDER, Watter A. ‘Social Work Under the Nazi 
Regime.” Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 7, No. 2 
(November 1939), pp. 9-11. 


Changes in social work in Germany since the end of the 
Weimar Republic are attributed to “two main character- 
istics of National-Socialist welfare policy: sacrifice of the 
individual to the dictatorial State,” and “‘the growth of a 
large party machinery in the field of welfare work and 
recreation.”” The author, formerly a social-work ad- 
ministrator in Germany, is on the staff of the University of 
Chicago School of Social Service Administration. 


Grspspons, Mary L. ‘Presidential Address.’’ Catholic 
Charities Review, Washington, Vol. 23, No. 7 (September 
1939), pp. 219-224. 

Deals with Catholic charities in relation to new develop- 
ments, including the effects of the Social Security Act. 
A continuation of grants-in-aid, with extension to general 
relief, is recommended. 


GLAssBERG, BENJAMIN. “The Role of the Supervisor in a 
Public Welfare Agency.’’ Public Welfare News, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 7, No. 10 (October 1939), pp. 4 ff. Processed. 
Emphasizes the importance of supervision in improving 

the day-by-day performance of a puulic-welfare agency. 


Hatuway, Marion. “Training for Public Welfare and 
Social Work: I. From the Point of View of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work.” Social Forces, 
Chapel Hill, Vol. 18, No. 1 (October 1939), pp. 60-64, 
Miss Hathway’s article should be compared with that 

by Professor Brown, noted above. It considers briefly the 
training of present and future social workers by the gradu- 
ate professional schools and includes a discussion of the 
types of courses approved. The relationship between the 
school and the field of active work is also discussed. 


Henpricks, Hazet A. “Training for Rural Social Work.” 
Survey Midmonthly, Vol. 75, No. 11 (November 1939), 
pp. 338-339. 

Points out that welfare service in rural districts has 
“had most of its growth since the passage of the Social 
Security Act in 1935” and is still confronted with an acute 
training problem, and that diversified duties make the usual 
technical professional education inadequate. 


LunpBerG, Emma O. ‘Case Recording in Public Child- 

Welfare Agencies.’”” The Child, Washington, Vol. 4, No. 

4 (October 1939), pp. 105-108. 

Information on activities of the Committee on Vase 
Recording appointed in April 1938 by the Director of the 
Child Welfare Division of the Children’s Bureau. Empha- 
sis is placed on improving child-welfare recording in rural 
areas without recourse to fixed “standards” or ‘forms.’ 


‘‘Michigan’s New Welfare Act.” Public Assistance in 
Michigan (State Social Welfare Commission), Lansing, 
Vol. 6, No. 2 (April-June 1939), pp. 3-4. 

A description of Act 280 of the Public Acts of 1939, 
Michigan, creating a State Department of Social Welfare, 
providing for relief at the county level, redefining eligibility 
requirements for public assistance, and making other pro- 
visions in the field. 


Bulletin, December 1939 


Mititar, Margaret W. “Common and Specialized 
Services in Family and Children’s Agencies.” The 


Family, Albany, Vol. 20, No. 7 (November 1939), pp. 
222-228. 


Development, with illustrative cases, of the thesis that 
more integration is needed in the child-welfare field, to 
the end that functions such as foster care, protection for 
the neglected child, and aid to dependent children can be 
used in a single child-caring program instead of becoming 
specialized ends in themselves. 


NatTIonaL AppraisaL Committers. U.S. Community Im- 
provement Appraisal; A Report on the Work Program of 
the Works Progress Administration. Washington: Na- 
tional Appraisal Committee, April 1939. 62 pp. 


The National Appraisal Committee was appointed by a 
number of organizations, including the American Municipal 
Association, the American Public Welfare Association, the 
Department of Adult Education of the NEA, the United 
States Conference of Mayors, and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. The report gives the results of a Nation-wide 
survey of the Works Progress Administration by 42 State 
Appraisal Committees chosen from university presidents 
and faculties, women’s organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, State officials, editors, ministers, and others. The 
final appraisal contains representative evaluations by 
States and statistical summaries of these opinions under 
the main headings of Physical Accomplishment and 
Human Accomplishment. “The Committee is in full 
accord with what it believes to be a maturing public con- 
viction that the needy unemployed who are able to work 
should be furnished the opportunity for employment’’ 
through “fan adequate long-time national program.” 


O’Grapy, Joun. “The Relationship of Social Work to 
Government Today.” Catholic Charities Review, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 23, No. 8 (October 1939), pp. 238-240. 


After tracing briefly some historical and philosophical 
phases in the development of private social work, the 
author indicates that the trial-and-error methods and po- 
litical inspiration of public-welfare agencies lie behind the 
estrangement between public and private welfare. He 
suggests as a remedy a large-scale return to lay participa- 
tion in service to the poor and underprivileged. 


Pierce, Ciarence M. “The Approach Toward an Un- 
differentiated Caseload in Public Assistance in Erie 
County, New York.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, 
Vol. 7, No. 10 (October 1939), pp. 5-6. Processed. 


“The program of the Erie County Department of Social 
Welfare in working toward a generalized public assistance 
case load”’ is considered under the following headings: 
organization (under a single executive), training of staff, 
standard public-assistance budget, and standard evalua- 
tion and use of resources in public assistance. 


‘Prospects for Removing the Aged From Relief.”” Public 
Assistance in Michigan (State Social Welfare Commis- 
sion), Lansing, Vol. 6, No. 2 (April-June 1939), pp. 5-7. ° 


“A potential saving to the State of approximately 
$600,000 a year could be realized, because of Federal 
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matching of [State funds for old-age assistance, if those 
persons receiving general public relief who are eligible for 
old-age assistance were removed from the general public 


relief rolls to the old-age assistance rolls. In a survey 
conducted in March 1939 by the Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, it was disclosed that there were nearly 7,000 
such cases receiving general relief.’’ 


“Public Assistance Recipients.’’ Alabama Social Welfare, 
Montgomery, Vol. 4, No. 2 (November 1939), p. 9. 


The characteristics of persons added to public-assistance 
rolls in Alabama from July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939. The 
same issue contains a general evaluation of public welfare 
in Alabama. 


“Recipients of Aid to Dependent Children.” Louisiana 
Public Welfare Statistics, Baton Rouge, Vol. 2, No. 9 
(September 1939), pp. 3-9. 


An analytical summary, with charts and tables, of the 
characteristics of families and children approved for aid 
to dependent children since November 1, 1936. 


Scuwartz, Saya 8S. “Field Work for Research Students 
in a Public Welfare Agency.’”’ The Compass, New York, 
Vol. 21, No. 2 (November 1939), pp. 7-9. 


The author holds that research training can best be 
acquired in public-welfare agencies and outlines a method 
which would permit students to obtain such training. 


SHERRILL, CLARENCE O. “Solving the Relief Problem.’ 
Harvard Business Review, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 18, 
No. 1 (Autumn 1939), pp. 44-49. 


On the basis of experience with Cleveland’s relief system, 
the author holds that much waste in relief can be elimi- 
nated without hardships and without eliminating work 
programs. Contributions by the Federal Government, 
the States, and local governments are among the points 
recommended. 


“Social and Economic Characteristics of Direct Relief 
Recipients.” Relief Statistics: Activities of the (New 
Mezico| Department of Public Welfare, place not given, 
Vol. 3, No. 8 (August 1939), pp. 3-11. Processed. 


A study in New Mexico “based on data on 1,521 direct 
relief cases which received assistance in May 1939. All 
information was reported by home visitors on social data 
cards filled out as a routine procedure in investigation of 
applicants.”” Includes composition of the case load, 
direct relief payments, and physical condition of direct 
relief recipients. Analysis of the social characteristics of 
the recipients is announced for the next issue of the 
journal. 


“Social and Economic Characteristics of Persons and 
Households Receiving General Relief in Missouri.” 
Index of Public Assistance in Missouri, Jefferson City, 
Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 3-18; No. 2 (February), 
pp. 47-60; No. 3 (March), pp. 91-99; Nos. 4 and 5 
(April and May), pp. 127-143. 

A comprehensive study based on data obtained from 

3,091 households receiving general relief in Missouri in 

October 1938. These were selected at random throughout 
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the State and comprised approximately 10 percent of all 
relief households. Part I deals with recipients of general 
relief, including their characteristics, and reasons for 
opening cases as well as time on relief. Part II deals with 
home ownership and the adequacy of housing facilities, 
Part Lil considers the health problem. Part IV studies 
relief household income and subsistence expenditures, 
and part V is entitled, ‘The Inadequacy of Relief House- 
hold Subsistence Budgets and Relief Grants.” 


Sprincer, Gertrupe. “Miss Bailey Goes Visiting; 
‘Why Can’t They Let Us Alone?’”’ Survey Midmonthly, 
New York, Vol. 75, No. 11 (November 1939), pp. 
340-341. 

A “Miss Bailey” article on the effects at different 
administrative levels of pressure to effect economy in 

State public-assistance programs. 


Sprincer, Gertrupe. ‘“Pennsylvania’s Unique Feat.” 
Survey Midmonthly, Vol. 75, No. 11 (November 1939), 
pp. 336-338. 


Describes “the methods by which Pennsylvania is per- 
forming the almost unique feat of reducing its old-age 
assistance rolls without recourse to the process known as 
‘slashing.’ ”’ 


“The Tennessee Welfare Commission.” Tennessee Public 
Welfare Record, Nashville, Vol. 2, Nos. 8-9 (August- 
September 1939), p. 9. 


A brief history of the Tennessee Welfare Commission, 
which was responsible for needy unemployables after the 
liquidation of the FERA in 1935 and before the permanent 
Department of Institutions and Public Welfare in the 
State was created by law. 


U. S. Worxs Procress ADMINISTRATION. FEDERAL 
Writers’ Prosect. These Are Our Lives; As Told by 
the People and Written by Members of the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the Works Progress Administration in North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1939. 421 pp. 

A collection of 35 brief life histories of Southerners, most 
of them having very small incomes. The stories, told in 
the words of the speaker, are designed to be faithful to the 
individuals and also to “give a fair picture of the structure 
of the workings of society.”” Agriculture, mill and factory, 
service occupations, and persons on relief are represented. 


Watiace, Epwin W. 
Service. 
8 pp. 
A concise description and chart of the Nassau County, 

New York, Board of Public Welfare, established in 1938 

under a new charter form of government for the county. 

The paper was originally published in the Long Island 

Forum for January 1939. 


Streamlining a County Welfare 
Bay Shore, N. Y.: Long Island Forum, 1939. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY-.- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


CaLiFoRNIA. GOVERNOR’s COMMISSION ON REEMPLOY- 
MENT. Report. Sacramento: California State Printing 
Office, 1939. 95 pp. 


Social Security 


























The California Governor’s Commission on Reemploy- 
ment was appointed March 4, 1939, under terms of refer- 
ence which included “‘the responsibility of determining the 
best way for setting up projects out of which the essentials 
of life for those in need may be produced” through work 
projects by the unemployed. The five recommendations, 
each of which is discussed in detail, are concerned with 
creation of a new: State Planning Board, with a works 
program, agricultural surpluses, rural housing, and ad- 
ministrative practices. Among the measures advocated 
are a works program to be achieved through voluntary 
cooperatives and direct production projects under the 
supervision of the State. A bibliography of documentary 
material is included. 


CincinNATI. REGIONAL DBPARTMENT OF EcoONOMIC 
Security, and Oxro Strate EmpLtoyMent SERVICE. 
Summary Report, W. P. A. Project No. Ser. 12-81-6147. 
Place and date not given. 8 pp. Processed. 

This project was ‘‘a demonstration study to determine 
the reasons for non-employment of 1,000 persons registered 
with the Cincinnati Employment Center but now receiv- 
ing public assistance; and to devise means of restoring 
employability by retraining, correction of physical diffi- 
culties or emotional handicaps . . .” 

“Claiming Your Rights Under Unemployment Compensa- 
tion.” American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, 
No. 11 (November 1939), pp. 1230-1237. 


Specific advice to union members on applying for unem- 
ployment benefits, keeping account of wages, making 
appeals, and other points. The question of a single 
Federal system is discussed in connection with the status 
of migrants and multistate workers. 


ConNEcTicuT. ComMMISSION ON EMPLOYMENT OF MEN 
Over 45 Years or Ace. Report, May 17, 1939. 
New York, Chicago, etc.: Commerce Clearing House 
(Legislative Reporting Service), 1939. 4 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


The Connecticut Commission was appointed April 12, 
1939, pursuant to a resolution of the General Assembly 
on March 30. Its first report indicates the broad scope of 
the problem of the older worker in the United States and in 
Connecticut, describes the working methods of the 
Commission, and requests an extension of 2 years to study 
certain specified topics. 


Donovan, W. Leonarp. “A Merit-Rating Study.” 
N. A. C. A. Bulletin (National Association of Cost 
Accountants), New York, Vol. 21, No. 2 (Sept. 15, 1939), 
Sec. 2, pp. 110-122. 


“This study was made at the suggestion of the treasurer 
of a company who was anxious to determine just what 
chance his concern had of obtaining a favorable rate 
adjustment of its pay-roll tax rate for unemployment com- 
pensation in the future.”’ It is based on the Massachu- 
setts law dealing with experience rating and contains 
detailed statistics on the employment record of the 
company and the possibilities for tax saving. 


“Employment in Cincinnati, 1939.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 49, No. 4 (October 1939), 
pp. 836-837. 


Bulletin, December 1939 


A summary of the Eleventh Annual Employment Census 
of the Cincinnati Department of Public Welfare, taken in 
May 1939. Interviews with 170,000 employable individ- 
uals show an unemployment percentage of 16.08 percent, 
as compared with 20.15 percent in May 1938, and 30.43 
percent in 1933. The tables show unemployment by 
race and indicate the trend from 1929 to 1939. 


“Employment Service Reviews 12 Months’ Work.” 
Monthly Bulletin (Kentucky Department of Industrial 
Relations), Frankfort, Vol. 1, No. 10 (October 1939), 
pp. 3-6. Processed. 


Reviews the activities of the Kentucky State Employ- 


ment Service for the operating year ended October 1, 
1939. Includes charts. 


Gorey, Frep H. “Unemployment Compensation Pro- 
gram.”” Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 4, 
No. 2 (November 1939), p. 7. 


A summary, with examples and a table, of the Simpson 
Act, effective September 30, 1939, which revises the 
Alabama unemployment compensation program. 


Haver, Joun J. “A State-Federal Program for Training 
Employment Security Personnel.”” Employment Service 
News, Washington, Vol. 6, Nos. 10-11 (October-Novem- 
ber 1939), pp. 6-8. 

The recent reorganization of the employment security 
program is considered with reference to adequate training, 
through State-Federal cooperation, of the 36,000 em- 
vloyees in the combined placement and compensation 
branches throughout the United States. The article in- 
cludes information from a questionnaire on training sent 
to the 51 State and Territorial agencies, and presents 
specific suggestions for training, including an outline de- 
signed for a typical State-agency program. 

Hammonp, Georce B. “Immediate Problems in Un- 
employment Compensation.’”’ Compensator-Broadcast 
(Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation), Colum- 
bus, Vol. 2, No. 5 (July-August 1939), p. 3 ff. 

This paper, dealing with the contribution structure of 


‘unemployment compensation, will be followed by a dis- 


cussion of benefits. The author notes arguments for and 
against experience rating, concluding that conditions in 
Ohio are favorable to a fair trial of the scheme. 


“How Can the U. 8S. Achieve Full Employment?” For- 
tune, Chicago, Vol. 20, No. 4 (October 1939), pp. 40-43 ff. 


A discussion by “seventeen leaders of industry, labor, 
agriculture, finance, politics, and economic thought” con- 
cerning the “greatest domestic problem with which the 
U.S. is now confronted.” The “encouragement of produc- 
tion and private investment” is regarded as imperative, 
and deterrents are analyzed for business, labor, agriculture, 
and government. Specific recommendations are made on 
the basis of an agreement by all the experts. 


Levine, Louis, and Lerner, E.R. “Financial Aspects of 
Unemployment Compensation Experience.” Survey of 
Current Business, Washington, Vol. 19, No. 9 (Septem- 
ber 1939), pp. 12-18. 

A statistical analysis of State unemployment compensa- 
tion finance, to examine the question of reducing reserves 
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by liberalizing benefits or lowering contribution rates. 
The authors declare that the wide differences in the em- 
ployment patterns of the States should be studied further 
before making important changes. 


Lipgam, Dororny R. “Interviewer and Interviewee.” 
Employment Service News, Washington, Vol. 6, Nos. 
10-11 (October-November 1939), pp. 14-16. 

Notes on the importance of the interview to the em- 
ployment security program, with practical suggestions 
for dealing with different types of applicants. The same 
issue contains an article on “‘The Interviewer’s Respon- 
sibilities,”” by J. Ed Kaiser, which emphasizes the need to 
satisfy the employer. 


Matoney, Mayor Lzonarp J. “The Negro Unemploy- 
ment Conference.”’ Monthly Bulletin of Placement and 
Unemployment Compensation Division (Connecticut), 
New Haven, Vol. 4, No. 10 (October 1939), p. 4. 

A report of the New England Regional Conference on 
Negro Employment Problems held in Boston, September 
30: The Conference—one of a series being held through- 
out the United States—was arranged by the Chief of the 
Negro Placement Service of the United States Bureau of 
Employment Security. 


Noutan, Rayrmonp V. “Our Vocational Guidance Pro- 
gram.” Employment Service of West Virginia, Charles- 
ton, Vol. 5, No. 9 (September 1939), pp. 7-9. Processed. 
Special activities and permanent programs carried on 

in Parkersburg, West Virginia, to promote a successful 

vocational-guidance plan. The extent to which guidance 
has been furthered by many organizations in the city is 
shown. 

Opom, Wituram E. “How Should Unemployment Com- 
pensation Costs Be Handled?” WN. A. C. A. Bulletin 
(National Association of Cost Accountants), New 
York, Vol. 21, No. 2 (Sept. 15, 1939), Sec. 2, pp. 100-110. 


Considers the ways in which cost accountants may 
allocate the tax on employers of eight or more persons 
with notes on the effect of different State laws. The 
author points out “‘the role the cost accountant plays in 
originating practices and policies leading to more economi- 
cal operations.” 


“Opportunity Always Knocks Twice.” Fortune, Chicago, 
Vol. 20, No. 5 (November 1939), pp. 68-71. 


An illustrated description of the Emily Griffith Oppor- 
tunity School in the Denver public school system. The 
school is said to represent an ‘‘empirical approach” to the 
unemployment problem and to benefit its 12,000 students 
by the extremely flexible and practical type of instruction, 


Papier, Wituiam. “The First Six Months.” Compen- 
sator-Broadcast (Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation), Columbus, Vol. 2, No. 5 (July-August 1939), 
p. 3 ff. 


A summary of Ohio’s record in organizing its Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation, handling initial and con- 
tinued claims, and effecting placement through the Em- 
ployment Service Division. Statistical information is 
given for all the activities discussed. 


“Should Strikers Draw Public Funds?” United States 
News, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 47 (Nov. 20, 1939), p. 7. 
Variations in State unemployment compensation laws 

and benefit decisions concerning workers on strike are 

discussed in connection with labor disputes between the 

Chrysler Corporation and the United Automobile Workers. 


“Unemployment in Philadelphia, 1938.’’ Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington. Vol. 49, No. 4 (October 1939), 
pp. 838-840. 


A summary of Employment in Philadelphia, July- 
August 1938, by Gladys L. Palmer, published by the 
Pennsylvania Works Progress Administration. Includes 
tables on the employment status of employable persons 
from 1929 to 1938, as well as figures for 1938 on sex, race, 
and nationality of the employed and unemployed. The 
same issue presents ““Employment Status of Philadelphia 
Public-School Graduates of 1936.” 


“Unemployment Insurance Administrators Consider Basic 
Changes.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 8, No. 8 
(November 1939), pp. 5-6. 

Summaries of addresses by George E. Bigge, Paul H. 
Douglas, and Roy R. Adams before the Interstate Confer- 
ence of Unemployment Compensation Agencies, held in 
October at Indianapolis. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


Additions to the list of Board publications which appeared in the December 1938 issue of the Bulletin. 


A completely revised list 


will be published in the near future. 


SEASONAL WORKERS AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 
Great Britain, GERMANY, AND Austria. Bureau 
Report No. 4, Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 
167 pp. 20 cents. 

A survey of legal provisions and administrative practice 
through 1938, prepared for the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics by Frarz Huber, who served temporarily on the 
Bureau staff while on leave from the Committee on Social 
Security of the Social Science Research Council. A brief 
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summary of the findings cf the study on which this report 
is based appeared in the “cial Security Bulletin for De- 
cember 1938. 


Fourta ANNUAL Report oF THE Socrat Security 
Boarp. Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
1939. 320 pp. 40 cents. 


Report of the Board to the Congre.s for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1939. Includes supplementary data for 
the period July 1-October 31, 1939. 
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